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OF GLENCORE. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


BILLY TRAYNOR—POET, PEDLAR AND PHYSICIAN. 


** Dipn’r I tell you how it would be ?” 
said Billy, as he re-entered the kitchen, 
now crowded by the workpeople, anx- 
ious for tidings of the sick man. * ‘The 
head is relieved, the con-jestive symp- 
toms is allayed, and when the artarial 
excitement subsides, he’ll be out of 
danger.” 

**Musha but I'm glad,” muttered 
one; ‘he'd be a great loss to us.” 

‘‘ True for you, Patsey; there’s 
eight or nine of us here would miss 
him if he was gone.” 

**Troth he doesn’t give much em- 
ployment, but we couldn't spare him,” 
croaked out a third, when the entrance 
of the Corporal cut short further com- 
mentary; and the party now gathered 
around the cheerful turf fire, with that 
instinctive sense of comfort impressed 
by the swooping wind and rain that 
beat against the windows. 

**It’s a dreadful night outside; I 
wouldn't like to cross the Lough in it,” 
said one. 

«Then that’s just what I’m think- 
ing of this minit,” said Billy. « I'll 
have to be up at the office for the bags 
at six o'clock.” 

« Faix you'll not see Leenane at 
six o'clock to-morrow.” 

*¢Sorra taste of it,” muttered an- 
cther;  there’s a sea runnin’ outside 
now that would swamp a life-boat.” 

‘* I'll not lose an iligant situation of 
six pounds ten a-year, and a pair of 
shoes at Christmas, for want of a bit 
of courage,” said Billy; “I'd have 
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my dismissal if I wasn’t there, as sure 
as my name is Billy Traynor.” 

‘«* And better for you than lose your 
life, Billy,” said one. 

‘‘ And it’s not alone myself I'll be 
thinking of,” said Billy; ‘but every 
man in this world, high and low, has 
his duties. My duty,” added he, some- 
what pretentiously, “is to carry the 
King’s mail; and if anything was to 
obstruck, or impade, or delay the cor- 
respondence, it’s on me the blame 
would lie.” 

«* The letters wouldn't go the faster 
because you were drowned,” broke in 
the Corporal. 

“* No, sir,” said Billy, rather stag- 
gered by the grin of approval that met 
thisremark. * No, sir; what you ob- 
serve is true. But nobody reflects on 
the sintry that dies at his post.” 

“If you must and will go, I'll give 
you the yawl,” said Craggs; ‘and I'll 
go with you myself.” 

‘¢ Spoke like a British Grenadier,” 
cried Billy, with enthusiasm. 

“‘Carbineer, if the same to you, 
master,” said the other, quietly; «I 
never served in the infantry.” 

“ Tros Tyriusve mihi,” cried Billy ; 
‘¢ which is as much as to say— 


“ ¢To storm the skies, or lay siege to the moon, 
Give me one of the line, or a heavy dragoon ;° 


«It’s the same to me, as the poet 
says.” 

And a low murmur of the company 
seemed to accord approvil to tlt sen- 
timent. 

T 
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«*T wish you'd give us a tune, Billy,” 
said one, coaxingly. 

“Or a song would be better,” ob- 
served another. 

«¢ Faix,” cried a third, “ ’tis himself 
could do it, and in Frinch or Latin if 
ye wanted it.”’ 

«* The Germans was the best I ever 
knew for music,” broke in Craggs. I 
was brigaded with Arentscheld’s Hano- 
verians in Spain; and they used to sit 
outside the tents every evening, and 
sing. By Jove! how they did sing— 
all together, like the swell of a church 
organ.” 

“Yes, you're right,” said Billy, but 
evidently yielding an unwilling consent 
to this doctrine. ‘* The Germans has 
a fine national music, and they’re great 
for harmony. But harmony and me- 
lody is two different things.” 

«¢ And which is best, Billy ?” asked 
one of the company. 

*¢ Musha but I pity your ignorance,” 
said Billy, with a degree of confusion 
that raised a hearty laugh at his ex- 

nse. 

*«* Well, but where’s the song?” ex- 
claimed another. 

* Ay,” said Craggs, * we are for- 

etting the song. Now for it, Billy; 
since all is going on so well above stairs, 
I'll draw you a gallon of ale, boys, and 
we'll drink to the master’s speedy re- 
covery.” 

It was a rare occasion when the Cor- 
— suffered himself to expand in this 

ashion, and great was the applause at 
the unexpected munificence. 

Billy at the same moment took out 
his fiddle, and began that process of 
preparatory screwing and scraping 
which, no matter how distressing to the 
surrounders, seems to afford intense 
delight to performers on this instru- 
ment. In the present case, it is but 
fair to say, there was neither comment 
nor impatience ; on the contrary, they 
seemed to accept these convulsive 
throes of sound as an earnest of the 

rand flood of melody that was com- 
ing. That Billy was occupied with 
other thoughts than those of tuning 
was, however, apparent, for his lips 
continued to move rapidly; and at 
times he was seen to beat time with 
his foot, as though measuring out the 
rhythm of a verse. 

**T have it now, ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, making a low obeisance 
to the company; and so saying, he 
struck up a very popular tunc, the 
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same to which a reverend divine wrote 
his words of ‘ ‘The night before Larry 
was stretched ;” and in a voice of a 
deep and mellow fulness, managed with 
considerable taste, sung— 


“ © A fig for the chansons of France, 
Whose meaning is always a riddle ; 
The music to sing or to dance 
Is an Irish tune played on the fiddle. 
To your songs of the Rhine and the Rhone 
I’m ready to cry out jam satis ; 
Just give some thing of our own 
In praise of our Land of Potatoes. 
Tol lol de lol, &c. 


‘‘ ‘What care I for sorrows of those 
Who speak of their heart as a cuore ; 
How expect me to feel for the woes 
Of him who calls love an amore! 
Let me have a few words about home, 
With music whose strains I’d remember, 
And I'll give you all Florence and Rome, 
Tho’ they have a blue sky in December. 
Tol lol de lol, &c. 


“ ¢With a pretty face close to your own, 
I’m sure there’s no rayson for sighing ; 
Nor when walkin’ beside her alone, 
Why the blazes be talking of dying. 
That’s the way, tho’ in France and in Spain, 
Where love is not real, but acted, 
You must always purtend you're insane, 
Or at laste that you're partly distracted. 
Tol lol de lol, &c.’” 


It is very unlikely that the reader 
will estimate Billy’s impromptu as did 
the company ; in fact, it possessed the 
greatest of all claims to their admira- 
tion, for it was partly incomprehensible, 
and by the artful introduction of a 
word here and there, of which his 
hearers knew nothing, the poet was 
well aware that he was securing their 
heartiest approval. Nor was Billy in- 
sensible to such flatteries. The * ir- 
ritabile genus” has its soft side, can 
enjoy to the uttermost its own successes. 
It is possible, if Billy had been in an- 
other sphere, with much higher gifts, 
and surrounded by higher associates, 
that he might have accepted the hom- 
age tendered him with more graceful 
modesty, and seemed at least less con- 
fident of his own merits; but under 
no possible change of places or people 
could the praise have bestowed more 
sincere pleasure. 

“ You're right, there, Jim Morris,” 
said he, turning suddenly round to- 
wards one of the company; “you 
never said a truer thing than that. 
The poetic temperament is riches to a 
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poor man. Wherever I go—in all 
weathers, wet and dreary, and maybe 
footsore, with the bags full, and the 
mountain streams all flowin’ over—I 
can just go into my own mind, just 
the way you'd go into an inn, and or- 
der whatever you wanted. I don’t 
need to be a king, to sit on a throne; 
I don’t want ships, nor coaches, nor 
horses to convay me to foreign lands, 
I can bestow kingdoms. When I 
haven’t tuppence to buy tobacco, and 
without a shoe to my foot, and my hair 
through my hat, I can be dancin’ wid 
princesses, and handin’ empresses in 
to tay.” 

** Musha, musha!’’ muttered the sur- 
rounders, as though they were listen- 
ing to a magician, who in a moment 
of unguarded familiarity condescended 
to discuss his own miraculous gifts. 

** And,” resumed Billy, “it isn’t 
only what ye are to yourself and your 
own heart, but what ye are to others, 
that without that sacret bond between 
you, wouldn’t think of you at all. I 
remember, once on a time, I was in the 
north of England travelling, partly for 
pleasure, and partly with a view to a 
small speculation in Sheflield ware— 
cheap penknives and scissors, pencil- 
cases, bodkins, and the like—and I 
wandered about for weeks through 
what they call the Lake Country, 
a very handsome place, but nowise 
grand or sublime, like what we have 
here in Ireland—more wood, forest 
timber, and better off people, but no- 
thing beyond that! 

** Well, one evening—it was in Au- 
gust —I came down by a narrow path 
to the side of a lake, where there was 
a stone seat, put up to see the view 
from, and in front was three wooden 
stepsof stairs going down into the water, 
where a boat might come in. It was 
a lovely spot and well chosen, for you 
could count as many as five promon- 
taries running out into the lake; and 
there, was two islands, all wooded to 
the water’s edge; and behind all, in 
the distance, was a great mountain, 
with clouds on the top; and it was 
just the season when the trees is be- 
ginnin’ to change their colours, and 
there was shades of deep gold, and 
dark olive, and russet brown, all min- 
gling together with the green, and 
glowing in the lake below under the 
setting sun, and all was quiet and still 
as midnight ; and over the water the 
only ripple wasthe track of a water-hen, 
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as shescudded past between the islands ; 
and if ever there was peace and tranquil- 
lity in the'world it was just there! Well, 
I put down my pack in the leaves, for 
I didn’t like to see or think of it, and 
I stretched myself down at the water’s 
edge, and I fell into a fit of musing. 
It’s often and often I tried to remem- 
ber the elegant fancies that came 
through my ‘head, and the beautiful 
things that I thought I saw that night 
out on the lake fornint me! Ye see 
I was fresh and fastin’; I never tasted 
a bit the whole day, and my brain, 
maybe, was all the better; for some- 
how janius, real janius, thrives best 
on a little starvation. And from mus- 
ing I fell off asleep; and it was the 
sound of voices near that first awoke 
me! For a minute or two I believed 
I was dreaming, the words came so 
softly to my ear, for they were spoken 
in a low, gentle tone, and blended in 
with the slight plash of oars that moved 
through the water carefully, as though 
not to lose a word of him that was 
speakin’, 

«It’s clean beyond me to tell you 
what he said; and, maybe, if I could 
ye wouldn’t be able to follow it, for he 
was discoorsin’ about night and the 
moon, and all that various poets said 
about them; ye’d think that he had 
books, and was reading out of them, 
so glibly came the verses from his lips. 
T never listened to such a voice before, 
so soft, so sweet, so musical, and the 
words came droppin’ down, like the 
clear water filterin’ over a rocky 
ledge, and glitterin’ like little spangles 
over moss and wild flowers. 

* It was’nt only in English but Scotch 
ballads, too, and once or twice in Ita. 
lian that he recited, till at last he gave 
out, in all the fulness of his liquid 
voice, them elegant lines out of Pope’s 
Homer— 


“* As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred 
light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ; 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And top with silver every mountain’s bead: 
Then shine the vales ; the rocks in prospect 
rise— 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies ; 
The conscious swains rejoicing in the sight 
Eye the blue vault and bless the useful 
light.’ * 
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** The Lord forgive me, but when he 
came to the last words and said, ‘ use- 
ful light,’ I couldn't restrain myself, 
but broke out, ‘That's mighty like a 
bull, any how, and reminds me of the 
ould song— 


“* Good luck to the moon, she’s a fine noble creature, 

And gives us the daylight at night in the dark.’ 

** Before I knew where I was, the 
boat glided in to the steps, and a tall 
man, a little stooped in the shoulders, 
stood before me. 

“Ts it you,’ said he, with a quiet 
laugh, ‘ that accuse Pope of a bull ?’ 

**¢ Tt is,’ says 1; ‘and what’s more, 
there isn’t a poet from Horace down- 
wards that I won’t show bulls in; 
there’s bulls in Shakespeare and in 
Milton ; there’s bulls in the ancients ; 
I'll point out a bull in Aristophanes.’ 

«**¢ What have we here?’ said he, 
turning to the others. 

**¢ A poor crayture,’ says I, ‘like 
Goldsmith’s chest of drawers’— 
*** With brains reduced a double debt to pay, 

To dream by night, sell Sheffield ware by day.’ 

*¢ Well, with that he took a fit of 
Jaughing, and handing the rest out of 
the boat, he made me come along at 
his side, discoorsin® me about m 
thravels, and all I seen, and all I read, 
till we reached an elegant little cot- 
tage on a bank right over the lake ; 
and then he brought me in and made 
me take tay with the family; and I 
spent the night there; and when I 
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started the next morning there wasn’t 
a ‘screed’ of my pack that they didn’t 
buy, penknives, and whistles, and nut- 
crackers, and all, just, as they said, 
for keepsakes. Good luck to them, 
and happy hearts, wherever they are, 
for they made mine happy that day ; 
ay, and for many an hour afterwards, 
as I just think over the kind words 
and pleasant faces.” 

More than one of the company had 
dropped off asleep during Billy’s nar- 
rative, and of the others, their com- 
plaisance as listeners appeared taxed 
to the utmost, while the Corporal 
snored loudly, like a man who had a 
right to indulge himself to the full- 
est extent. 

«* There's the bell again,”’ muttered 
one; * that’s from the ‘lord’s room,’” 
and Craggs, starting up by the instinct 
of his office, hastened off to his mas- 
ter’s chainber. 

«* My lord says you are to remain 
here,”’ said he, as he re-entered a few 
minutes later; “he is satisfied with 
your skill, and I’m to send off a mes- 
senger to the post, to let them know 
he has detained you.” 

*‘T’m obaydient,” said Billy, with 
a low bow, *‘and now for a brief re- 
pose!” And so saying, he drew along 
woollen nightcap from his pocket, and 
putting it over his eyes, resigned him- 
self to sleep with the practised air of 
one who needed but very little pre- 
paration to secure slumber. 


’ 


CHAPTER Iv. 


A VISITOR, 


Tue old castle of Glencore contained 
but one spacious room, and this served 
all the purposes of drawing-room, 
dining-room, and library. It was a 
long and lofty chamber, with a raftered 
ceiling, from which a heavy chandelier 
hung by a massive chain of iron. Six 
windows, all in the same wall, deeply 
set and narrow, admitted a sparing 
light. In the opposite wall stood two 
fire-places, large, massive, and monu- 
mental ; the carved supporters of the 
richly-chased pediment being of colos- 
sal size, and the great shicld of the 
house crowning the pyramid of strange 
and uncouth objects that were grouped 
below. The walls were partly occu- 
ag by book-shelves, partly covered 

y wainscot, and here and there dis. 


played a worn-out portrait of some 
bygone warrior or dame, who little 
dreamed how much the colour of their 
effigies should be indebted to the sad 
effects of damp and mildew. The fur- 
niture consisted of every imaginable 
type, from the carved oak and ebony 
console, to the white-and-gold of Ver- 
sailles taste, and the modern compro- 
mise of comfort with ugliness which 
chintz and soft cushions accomplish. 
Two great screens, thickly covered 
with prints and drawings, most of 
them political caricatures of some fifty 
years back, flanked each fire-place, 
making, as it were, in this case, two 
different apartments. 

At one of these, on a low sofa, sat, 
or rather lay, Lord Glencore, pale and 
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wasted by long illness. His thin hand 
held a letter, to shade his eyes from 
the blazing wood fire, and the other 
hand hung listlessly at his side. ‘The 
expression of the sick man’s face was 
that of deep melancholy — not the 
mere gloom of recent suffering, but the 
deep-cut traces of a long-carried afilic- 
tion, a sorrow which had eaten into his 
very heart, and made its home there. 

At the second fireplace sat his son, 
and, though a mere boy, the linea- 
ments of his father marked the youth’s 
face with a painful exactness. ‘The 
same intensity was in the eyes—the 
same haughty character sat on the 
brow; and there was in the whole 
countenance the most extraordinary 
counterpart of the gloomy seriousness 
of the older face. He had been read- 
ing, but the fast-falling night obliged 
him to desist, and he sat now contem- 
plating the bright embers of the wood 
fire in dreary thought. Once or twice 
was he disturbed from his reverie by 
the whispered voice of an old serving 
man, asking for something with that 
submissive manner assumed by those 
who are continually exposed to the 
outbreaks of another’s temper ; and at 
last the boy, who had hitherto scarcely 
deigned to notice the appeals to him, 
flung a bunch of keys contemptuously 
on the ground, with a muttered male- 
diction on his tormentor. 

‘*What’s that?” cried out the sick 
man, startled at the sound. 

“Tis nothing, my lord, but the 
keys that fell out of my hand,” replied 
the old man, humbly. “ Mr. Craggs 
is away to Leenane, and I was going 
to get out the wine for dinner.” 

‘© Where’s Mr. Charles?” asked Lord 
Glencore. 

** He's there beyant,” muttered the 
other in a low voice, while he pointed 
towards the distant fireplace, “ but he 
looks tired and weary, and I didn’t 
like to disturb him.” 

«Tired! weary!—with what? — 
where has he been?—what has he 
been doing?” cried he, hastily. ‘‘Char- 
les, Charles, I say!” 

And slowly rising from his seat, and 
with an air of languid indifference, 
the boy came towards him. 

Lord Glencore’s face darkened as he 
gazed on him. 

** Where have you been?” asked he, 
sternly. 

** Yonder,” said the boy, in an ac- 
cent like the echo of his own. 


Chapter IV.—A Visitor. 
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“There’s Mr. Craggs now, my 
lord,” said the old butler, as he looked 
out of the window, and eagerly seized 
the opportunity to interrupt the scene ; 
**there he is, and a gentleman with 
him.” 

‘‘Ha! go and meet him, Charles— 
it’s Harcourt. Go and receive him, 
show him his room, and then bring 
him here to me.” 

The boy heard without a word, and 
left the room with the same slow step 
and the same look of apathy. Just as 
he reached the hall the stranger was 
entering it. He was a tall, well-built 
man, with the mingled ease and stiff- 
ness of a soldier in his bearing; his 
face was handsome, but somewhat 
stern, and his voice had that tone 
which implies the long habit of com- 
mand. 

**You’re a Massy, that I'll swear 
to,” said he, frankly, as he shook the 
boy’s hand; “ the family face in every 
lineament. And how is your fa- 
ther ?” 

** Better; he has had a severe ill- 
ness.” 

**So his letter told me. I was up 
the Rhine when I received it, and 
started at once for Ireland.” 

«“*He has been very impatient for 
your coming,” said the boy; ‘he has 
talked of nothing else.” 

‘* Ay, we are old friends. Glen- 
core and I have been schoolfellows, 
chums at college, and messmates in 
the same regiment,” said he, with a 
slight touch of sorrow in his tone. 
Will he be able to see me now? Is he 
confined to bed ?” 

“‘ No, he will dine with you. I’m to 
show you your room, and then bring 
you to him.” 

‘* That's better news than I hoped 
for, boy. By the way, what’s your 
name ?” 

«‘ Charles Conyngham.” 

*¢ To be sure, Charles, how could I 
have forgotten it! So, Charles, this 
is to be my quarters, and a glorious 
view there is from this window — 
what’s the mountain yonder ?” 

‘* Ben Creggan.” 

** We must climb that summit some 
of those days, Charley. I hope you're 
a good walker. You shall be my guide 
through this wild region here, for I 
have a passion for explorings.” 

And he talked away rapidly, while 
he made a brief toilet, and refreshed 
him from the fatigues of the road, 
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** Now, Charley, I’m at your orders; 
let us descend to the drawing-room.” 

** You'll find my father there,” said 
the boy, as he stopped short at the 
door; and Harcourt, staring at him 
for a second or two in silence, turned 
the handle and entered. 

Lord Glencore never turned his 
head as the other drew nigh, but sat 
with his forehead resting on the table, 
extending his hand only in welcome. 

** My poor fellow!” said Harcourt, 
grasping the thin and wasted fingers, 
«« my poor fellow, how glad I am to be 
with you again.” And he seated him- 
self at his side as he spoke. “ You 
had a relapse after you wrote to me ?” 

Glencore slowly raised his head, and 
pushing back a small velvet skull-cap 
that he wore, said— 

** You'd not have known me,George. 
Eh? see how greylam! I saw myself 
in the glass to-day for the first time, 
and I really couldn’t believe my 
eyes.” 

**In another week the change will 
be just as great the other way. It 
was some kind of a fever, was it not ?” 

‘**I believe so,” said the other, sigh- 
ing. 
«And they bled you and blistered 
you, ofcourse. These fellows are like 
the farriers—they have but the one 
system for everything. Who was your 
torturer ?— where did you get him 
from ?” 

“A practitioner of the neighbour- 
hood, the wild growth of the moun- 
tain,” said Glencore, with a sickly 
smile; ‘* but I mustn’t be ungrateful ; 
he saved my life, if that be a cause for 
gratitude.” 

** And a right good one, I take it. 
How like you that boy is, Glencore. 
I started back when he met me. It 
was just as if I was transported again 
to old school-days, and had seen your- 
self as you used to be long ago! Do 
you remember the long meadow, Glen- 
core?” 

“* Harcourt,” said he, falteringly, 
«« don’t talk to me of long ago, at least 
not now.” And then, as if thinking 
aloud, added, ‘* How strange that a 
man without a hope should like the 
future better than the past.” 

** How old is Charley ?” asked Har- 
court, anxious to engage him on some 
other theme. 

** He'll be fifteen, I think, his next 
ews he seems older, doesn’t 

e 2” 
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«Yes, the boy is well grown and 
athletic. What has he been doing ?— 
have you had him at a school ?” 

«* At a school !” said Glencore, start- 
ing; “no, he has lived always here 
with myself. Ihave been his tutor— 
I read with him every day, till that 
illness seized me.” 

** He looks clever; is he so?” 

** Like the rest of us, George, he 
may learn, but he can’t be taught. 
‘The old obstinacy of the race is stron 
in him, and to rouse him to rebel al 
you have to do is to give him a task; 
but his faculties are good, his appre- 
hension quick, and his memory, if he 
would but tax it, excellent. Here’s 
Craggs come to tell us of dinner ; give 
me your arm, George, we havn't far 
to go—this one room serves us for 
everything.” 

“You're better lodged than I ex- 
pected ; your letters told me to look 
for a mere barrack; and the place 
stands so well.” 

«*Yes, the spot was well chosen, 
although I suppose its founders cared 
little enough about the picturesque.” 

The dinner-table was spread behind 
one of the massive screens, and under 
the careful direction of Craggs and 
old Simon, was well and amply sup- 
plied — fish and game, the delicacies 
of other localities, being here in abun- 
dance. Harcourt had a traveller's 
appetite, and enjoyed himself tho- 
roughly, while Glencore never touched 
a morsel, and the boy eat sparingly, 
watching the stranger with that in- 
tense curiosity which comes of living 
estranged from all society. 

** Charley will treat you to a glass 
of Burgundy, Harcourt,” said Glen- 
core, as they drew round the fire ; 
**he keeps the cellar-key.” 

** Let us have two, Charley,” said 
Harcourt, as the boy arose to leave 
the room, “and take care that you 
carry them steadily.” 

The boy stood for a second and 
looked at his father, as if interrogating, 
and then a sudden flush suffused his 
face as Glencore made a gesture with 
his hand for him to go. 

**You don’t perceive how you 
touched him to the quick there, Har- 
court? You talked to him as to how 
he should carry the wine; he thought 
that office menial and beneath him, 
and he looked to me to know what he 
should do.” 


** What a fool you have made of the 
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boy !” said Harcourt, bluntly. 
Jove ! 
here !” 

When the boy came back he was 
followed by the old butler, carefully 
carrying in a small wicker contrivance, 
Hibernice called a cooper, three cob- 
webbed and well-crusted bottles. 

** Now, Charley,” said Harcourt, 
gaily, ‘‘if you want to see a man tho- 
roughly happy, just step up to my room 
and fetch me a small leather sack 
you'll find there of tobacco, and on 
the dressing-table you'll see my meer- 
schaum-pipe ; be cautious with it, for 
it belonged to no less a man than Po- 
nitowski, the poor fellow who died 
at Leipsic.” 

The lad stood again irresolute and 
confused, when a signal from his fa- 
ther motioned him away to acquit the 
errand. 

**'Thank you,” said Harcourt, as he 
re-entered; you see I am not vain of 
my meerschaum without reason. The 
carving of those stags is a work of real 
art; and if you were a connoisseur in 
such matters, you'd say the colour 
was perfect. Have you given up 
smoking, Glencore? you used to be 
fond of a weed.” 

** 1 care but little for it,” said Glen- 
core, sighing. 

** Take to it again, my dear fellow, 
if only that it is a bond ’tween yourself 
and everyone who whiffs his cloud. 
There are wonderfully few habits — I 
was going to say enjoyments, and I 
might say so, but I'll call them ha- 
bits — that consort so well with every 
condition and every circumstance of 
life, that become the prince and the 
peasant, suit the garden of the palace, 
and the red watch-fire of the barrack, 
relieve the weary hours of a calm at 
sea, or refresh the tired hunter in the 
prairies.” 

‘You must tell Charley some of 
your adventures in the west. The 
Colonel has passed two years in the 
Rocky Mountains,” said Glencore to 
his son. 

**Ay, Charley, I have knocked 
about the world as much as most men, 
and seen, too, my share of its wonders. 
If accidents by sea and land can inte- 
rest you, if you care for stories of In- 
dian life, and the wild habits of a 
prairie hunter, I’m your man. Your 
father can tell you more of salons and 
the great world, of what may be called 
the high game of life —.” 


“ec By 
it was time I should come 
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‘*T have forgotten it, as much as if 
I had never seen it,” said Glencore, 
interrupting, and with a severity of 
voice that showed the theme dis- 
pleased him. And now a pause en- 
sued, painful perhaps to the others, but 
scarcely felt by Harcourt, as he smoked 
away peacefully, and seemed lost in 
the windings of his own fancies. 

‘‘Have you shooting here, Glen- 
core?” asked he at length. 

«‘ There might be, if I were to pre- 
serve the game.” 

* And you do not. 

** No; never.” 

** You give yourself up to farming, 
then ?” 

*‘ Not even that; the truth is, Har- 
court, I literally do nothing. <A few 
newspapers, a stray review or so reach 
me in these solitudes, and keep me, in a 
measure, informed as to the course of 
events; but Charley and I con over 
our classics together, and scrawl sheets 
of paper with algebraic signs, and puz- 
zle our heads over strange formulas, 
wonderfully indifferent to what the 
world is doing at the other side of this 
little estuary.” 

«You of all men living to lead such 
a life as this! a fellow that never could 
cram occupation enough into his short 
twenty-four hours,” broke in Harcourt. 

Glencore’s pale cheek flushed slight- 
ly, and an impatient movement of his 
fingers on the table showed how ill he 
relished any allusion to his own former 
life. 

‘¢ Charley will show you to-morrow 
all the wonders of our erudition, Har- 
court,” said he, changing the subject; 
«* we have got to think ourselvers very 
learned, and I hope you'll be polite 
enough not to undeceive us.” 

«© You'll have a merciful critic, 
Charley,” said the Colonel, laughing, 
*¢for more reasons than one. Had 
the question been how to track a wolf, 
or wind an antelope, to outmanceuvre 
a scout party, or harpoon a calf-whale, 
I'd not yield to many, but if you throw 
me amongst Greek roots, or double 
equations, I'm only Sampson, with his 
hair én crop!” 

The solemn clock over the mantel- 
piece struck ten, and the boy arose as 
it ceased. 

‘*That’s Charley’s bed-time,” said 
Glencore, ‘and we are determined to 
make no stranger of you, George. He'll 
say good night.” 

And with a manner of mingled shy- 


Do you fish ?” 
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ness and pride the boy held out his 
hand, which the soldier shook cor- 
dially, saying— 

‘To-morrow, then, Charley, I 
count upon you for my day, and so 
that it be not to be passed in the li- 
brary I'll acquit myself creditably.” 

«T like your boy, Glencore,” said 
he, as soon as they were alone. ‘Of 
course I have seen very little of him ; 
and if I had seen more I should be but 
a sorry judge of what people would 
call his abilities; but he is a good 
rape ‘gentleman’ is written on him 
in a hand that any can read; and, by 
Jove! let them talk as they will, but 
that’s half the battle of life !” 

“* He is a strange fellow; you'll not 
understand him in a moment,” said 
Glencore, smiling half sadly to himself. 

«* Not understand him, Glencore; I 
read him like print, man; you think 
that his shy, bashful manner imposes 
upon me; not a bit of it; I see the 
fellow is as proudas Lucifer. All your 
solitude and estrangement from the 
world, hasn’t driven out of his head 
that he’s to be a viscount one of these 
days ; and somehow, wherever he has 
picked it up, he has got a very pretty 
notion of the importance and rank 
that same title confers.” 

** Let us not speak of this now, Har- 
court ; I’m far too weak to enter upon 
what it would lead to. It is, however, 
the great reason for which I entreated 







As we desire throughout this tale to 
make the actors themselves, wherever 
it be possible, the narrators, using 
their words in preference to our own, 
we shall now place before the reader a 
letter written by Colonel Harcourt 
about a week after his arrival at Glen- 
core, which will at least serve to rescue 
him and ourselves from the task of re- 
petition. 

It was addressed to Sir Horace Up- 
ton, Her Majesty’s Envoy at Studt- 
gard, one who had formerly served in 
the same regiment with Glencore and 
himself, but who left the army early, 
to follow the career of diplomacy 
wherein, still a young man, he had 
risen to the rank ofa minister. It is 
not important to the object of our 
story to speak more particularly of his 
character, than that it was in almost 
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you to come here. And to-morrow— 
at all events in a day or two — we can 
speak of it fully. And now I must 
leave you. You'll have to rough it 
here, George; but as there is no man 
can do so with a better grace I can 
spare my apologies; only, 1 beg, don’t 
let the place be worse than it need 
be. Give your orders; get what you 
can; and see if your tact and know- 
ledge of life cannot remedy many a 
difficulty which our ignorance or apa- 
thy have served to perpetuate. 

**Tll take the command of the gar- 
rison with pleasure,” said Harcourt, 
filling up his glass, and replenishing 
the fire. ‘* And now a good night’s 
rest to you, for I half suspect I have 
already jeopardied some of it.” 

The old campaigner sat till long past 
midnight. The generous wine, his 
pipe, the cheerful wood-fire, were all 
companionable enough, and well-suited 
thoughts which took no high or heroic 
range, but were chiefly reveries of the 
past, some sad, some pleasant, but all 
tinged with the one philosophy, which 
made him regard the world as a cam- 
paign, wherein he who grumbles or 
repines is but a sorry soldier, and un- 
worthy of his cloth. 

It was not till the last glass was 
drained that he arose to seek his bed, 
and pleasantly humming some old air 
to himself, he slowly mounted the 
stairs to his chamber. 


every respect the opposite of his cor- 
respondent. Where the one was frank, 
open, and unguarded, the other was 
cold, cautious, and reserved; where 
one believed, the other doubted ; 
where one was hopeful, the other had 
nothing but misgivings. Harcourt 
would have twenty times a day wound- 
ed the feelings, or jarred against the 
susceptibility of his best friend; Up- 
ton could not be brought to trench 
upon the slightest prejudice of his 
greatest enemy. We might continue 
this contrast to every detail of their 
characters, but enough has now been 
said, and we proceed to the letter in 
question :— 
“ Glencore Castle, 

** Dear Urron,—True to my pro- 
mise to give you early tidings of our old 
friend, I sit down to pen a few lines, 
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which, if a ricketty table and some in- 
fernal lampblack for ink should make 
illegible, you'll have to wait for the 
elucidation till my arrival. I found 
Glencore terribly altered; I'd not have 
known him. He used to be muscular 
and rather full in habit; he is now a 
mere skeleton. His hair and moustache 
were coal black; they are a motley 
grey. He was straight as an arrow— 
pementionsy erect, many thought; 

e is stooped now, and bent nearly 
double. His voice, too, the most clear 
and ringing in the squadron, is become 
a hoarse whisper. You remember what 
a passion he had for dress, and how 
heartily we all deplored the chance of 
his being colonel, well knowing what 
precious caprices of costly costume 
would be the consequence. Well, a 
discharged corporal, in a cast-off mufti, 
is stylish compared to him. I don’t 
think he has a hat—I have only seen 
an oilskin cap; but his coat, his one 
coat, is a curiosity of industrious patch- 
work ; and his trowsers are a pair of 
our old overalls, the same pattern we 
wore at Hounslow when the king re- 
viewed us. 

«* Great as these changes are, they 
are nothing to the alteration in the 
poor fellow’s disposition. He that was 
generous to munificence, is now an 
absolute miser, descending to the most 
pitiful economy, and moaning over 
every trifling outlay. He is irritable, 
too, to a degree. Far from the jolly, 
lighthearted comrade, ready to join in 
the laugh against himself, and enjoy a 
jest of which he was the object, he sus- 
pects a slight in every allusion, and 

ristles up to resent a mere familiarity, 
as though it were an insult. 

«© Of course I put much of this down 
to the score of illness, and of bad health 
before he was so-ill; but, depend upon 
it, he’s not the man we knew him. 
Heaven knows if he ever will be so 
again. The night I arrived here he 
was more natural—more like himself, 
in fact, than he has ever been since. 
His manner was heartier, and in his 
welcome there was a touch of the old 
jovial good fellow, who never was so 
happy as when sharing his quarters 
with a comrade. Since that he has 
grown punctilious, anxiously asking 
me if I am comfortable, and teasing 
me with apologies for what I don’t 
miss, and excuses about things that I 
should never have discovered wanting. 
‘*I think I see what is passing with- 
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in him; he wants to be confidential, 
and he doesn’t know how to go about 
it. I suppose he looks on me as rather 
a rough father to confess to; he isn’t 
quite sure what kind of sympathy, if 
any, he’ll meet with from me, and he 
more than half dreads a certain care- 
less, outspoken way in which I have 
now and then addressed his boy, of 
whom more anon, 

‘*T may be right, or I may be wrong, 
in this conjecture; but certain it is, 
that nothing like confidential conver- 
sation has yet passed between us, and 
each day seems to render the prospect 
of such only less and less likely. I 
wish from my heart you were here; 
you are just the fellow to suit him— 
just calculated to nourish the suscepti- 
bilities that Z only shock. I said as 
much t’other day, in a half-careless 
way, and he immediately caught it up, 
and said—‘ Ay, George, Upton is a 
man one wants now and then in life, 
and when the moment comes, there is 
no such thing as a substitute for him.’ 
In a joking manner, I then remarked, 
‘Why not come over to see him?’ 
* Leave this!’ cried he; ‘ venture into 
the world again; expose myself to its 
brutal insolence, or still more brutal 
pity!’ Ina torrent of passion, he went 
on in this strain, till I heartily regret- 
ted that I had ever touched this un. 
lucky topic. 

“‘I date his greatest reserve from 
that same moment; and I am sure he 
is disposed to connect me with the ca- 
sual suggestion to go over toStudtgard, 
and deems me, in consequence, one 
utterly deficient in all true feeling and 
delicacy. 

“I needn’t tell you that my stay 
here is the reverse of a pleasure. I’m 
never, what fine people call, bored 
anywhere ; and I could amuse myself 
gloriously in this queer spot. I have 
shot some half dozen seals, hooked the 
heaviest salmon I ever saw rise to a 
fly, and have had rare coursing, not to 
say that Glencore’s table, with certain 
reforms I have introduced, is very to- 
lerable, and his cellar unimpeachable. 
I'll back his chambertin against your 
excellency’s; and I have discovered a 
bin of red hermitage that would con- 
vert a whole vineyard of the smallest 
Lafitte into Sneyd’s claret; but with 
all these seductions, I can’t stand the 
life of continued constraint I’m reduced 
to. Glencore evidently sent for me to 
make some revelations, which, now that 
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he sees me, he cannot accomplish. For 
aught I know, there may be as many 
changes in me to his eyes, as to mine 
there are in him. I only can vouch 
for it, that if I ride three stone heavier, 
I haven’t the worse place, and I don’t 
detect any striking falling off in my 
appreciation of good fare and good 
fellows. 

‘I spoke of the boy; he is a fine 
lad—somewhat haughty, perhaps; a 
little spoiled by the country people 
calling him the young lord; but a ge- 
nerous fellow, and very like Glencore, 
when he first joined us at Canterbury. 
By way of educating him himself, 
Glencore has been driving Virgil and 
decimal fractions into him; and the 
boy, bred in the country—never out 
of it for a day—can’t load a gun or tie 
a tackle. Not the worst thing about 
the boy is his inordinate love for Glen- 
core, whom he imagines to be about 
the greatest and most gifted being that 
ever lived. I can scarcely help smil- 
ing at the implicitness of this honest 
faith; but I take good care not to 
smile; on the contrary, I give every 

ossible encouragement to the belief. 
conclude the disenchantment will ar- 
rive only too early at last. 

** You'll not know what to make of 
such a lengthy epistle from me, and 
you'll doubtless torture that fine diplo- 
matic intelligence of yours to detect 
the secret motive of my long-winded- 
ness; but the simple fact is, it has 
rained incessantly for the last three 
days, and promises the same cheering 
weather for as many more. Glencore 
doesn’t fancy that the boy’s lessons 
should be broken in upon—and hine 
iste littere—that’s classical for you. 

I wish I could say when I am 
likely to beat my retreat. I'd stay— 
not very willingly, perhaps—but still 
Id stay, if I thought myself of any 
use; but I cannot persuade myself 
that I am such. Glencore is now about 
again, feeble of course, and much pull- 
ed down, but able to go about the 
house and the garden. I can contribute 
nothing to his recovery, and I fear as 
little to his comfort. I even doubt if 
he desires me to prolong my visit; but 
such is my fear of offending him, that 
I actually dread to allude to my de- 
parture, till I can sound my way as to 
how he'll take it. This fact alone will 
show you how much he is changed from 
the Glencore of long ago. Another 
feature in him, totally unlike his for. 
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mer self, struck me the other evening. 
We were talking of old messmates— 
Croydon, Stanhope, Loftus, and your- 
self—aud instead of dwelling, as he 
once would have done, exclusively on 
your traits of character and disposition, 
he discussed nothing but your abili- 
ties, and the capacity by which you 
could win your way to honours and 
distinction. I needn't say how, in such 
a valuation, you came off best. In- 
deed he professes the highest esteem 
for your talents, and says, ‘ You'll see 
Upton either a cabinet minister or 
ambassador at Paris yet;’ and this 
he repeated in the same words last 
night, as if to show it was not dropped 
as a mere random observation. 

«‘] have some scruples about ven- 
turing to offer anything bordering a 
suggestion to a great and wily diplo- 
matist like yourself; but if an illus- 
trious framer of treaties and protocols 
would condescend to take a hint from 
an old dragoon colonel, I'd say that a 
few lines from your crafty pen might 
possibly unlock this poor fellow’s heart, 
and lead him to unburthen to you what 
he evidently cannot persuade himself 
to reveal to me. I can see plainly 
enough that there is something on his 
mind ; but I know it just as a stupid 
old hound feels there is a fox in the 
cover, but cannot for the life of him 
see how he’s to ‘ draw’ him. 

** A letter from you would do him 
good, at all events; even the little 
gossip of your gossiping career would 
cheer and amuse him. He said, very 
plaintively, two nights ago, ‘ They’ve 
all forgotten me. When a man retires 
from the world, he begins to die, and 
the great event, after all, is only the 
coup-de-grace to a long agony of tor- 
ture. Do write to him, then; the ad- 
dress is ‘Glencore Castle, Leenane, 
Ireland,’ where, I suppose, I shall be 
still a resident for another fortnight to 
come. 

«* Glencore has just sent for me ; but 
I must close this for the post, or it will 
be too late. 

‘© Yours ever truly, 
‘¢ Georce Harcourt.” 

**I open this to say that he sent for 
me to ask for your address— whether 
through the Foreign Office, or direct 
to Studtgard. You'll probably not 
hear for some days, for he writes with 
extreme difficulty, and I leave it to 
your wise discretion to write to him 
or not in the interval. 
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«*Poor fellow, he looks we ill to- 
day. He says that he never slept the 
whole night, and that the laudanum he 
took to induce drowsiness, only excited 
and maddened him. I counselled a 
hot jorum of mulled porter before get- 
ting into bed; but he deemed me 
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a monster for the recommendation, 
and seemed quite disgusted besides. 
Couldn’t you send him over a de- 
spatch? I think such a document from 
Studtgard ought to be an unfailing 
soporific,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


QUEER COMPANIONSHIP. 


Wuen Harcourt repaired to Glencore’s 
bedroom, where he still lay, wearied 
and feverish after a bad night, he was 
struck by the signs of suffering in the 
sick man’s face. The cheeks were 
bloodless and fallen in, the lips pinched, 
and in the eyes there shone that unna- 
tural brilliancy which results from an 
over-wrought and over-excited brain. 

‘« Sit down here, George,” said he, 
pointing to a chair beside the bed; “I 
want to talk to you. I thought every 
day that I omit muster courage for 
what I wish to say; but somehow, 
when the time arrived, I felt like a cri- 
minal who entreats for a few hours 
more of life, even though it be a life 
of misery.” 

«It strikes me that you were never 
less equal to the effort than now,” said 
Harcourt, laying his hand on the 
other's pulse. 

** Don’t believe my pulse, George,” 
said Glencore, smiling faintly. ‘ The 
machine may work badly, but it has 
wonderful holding out. I’ve gone 
through enough,” added he, gloomily, 
** to kill most men, and here I am still, 
breathing and suffering.” 

‘* This place doesn’t suit you, Glen- 
core. ‘There are not above two days 
in the month you can venture to take 
the air.” 

** And where would you have me 
go, sir?” broke he in fiercely. ‘* Would 
you advise Paris and the Boulevards, 
or a palace in the Piazza di Spagna at 
Rome? or perhaps the Chiaja at Na- 
ples would be public enough? Is it 
that I may parade disgrace and infamy 
through Europe, that I should leave 
this solitude ?” 

‘*T want to see you in a better cli- 
mate, Glencore; somewhere where the 
sun shines occasionally.” 

«© This suits me,” said the other, 
bluntly ; ‘‘and here I have the secu- 
rity that none can invade—none mo- 
lest me. But it is not of myself I wish 
to speak—it is of my boy.” 


Harcourt made no reply, but sat 
patiently to listen to what was coming. 

‘**Tt is time to think of him,” added 
Glencore, slowly. ‘The other day— 
it seems but the other day—and he was 
a mere child; a few years more—to 
seem when past like a long dreary 
night—and he will be a man.” 

“* Very true,” said Harcourt; ‘and 
Charley is one of those fellows who 
only make one plunge from the boy 
into all the responsibilities of manhood. 
Throw him into a college at Oxford, 
or the mess of a regiment to-morrow, 
and this day week you'll not know him 
from the rest.” 

Glencore was silent; if he had 
heard, he never noticed Harcourt’s 
remark, 

** Has he ever spoken to you about 
himself, Harcourt ?”’ asked he, after a 
pause. 

‘* Never, except when I led the sub- 
ject in that direction ; and even then 
reluctantly, as though it were a topic 
he would avoid.” 

‘‘ Have you discovered any strong 
inclination in him for a particular kind 
of life, or any career in preference to 
another ?” 

“None; and if I were only to cre- 
dit what I see of him, I'd say that this 
dull monotony, and this dreary, un- 
eventful existence, is what he likes best 
of all the world.” 

‘You really think so ?” cried Glen- 
core, with an eagerness that seemed 
out of proportion to the remark. 

**So far as I see,” rejoined Har- 
court, guardedly, and not wishing to 
let his observation carry graver conse- 
quences than he might suspect. 

**So that you deem him capable of 
passing a life of a quiet, unambitious 
tenor—neither seeking for distinctions, 
nor fretting after honours.” 

** How should he know of their ex- 
istence, Glencore? What has the boy 
ever heard of life and its struggles ? 
It’s not in Homer, or Sallust, he’d 
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learn the strife of parties and public 
men.” 

«*And why need he ever know 
them ?” broke in Glencore, fiercely. 

** If he doesn’t know them now, he’s 
sure to be taught them hereafter. A 
young fellow who will succeed to a 
title and a good fortune ——” 

** Stop, Harcourt!” cried Glencore, 
passionately. ‘ Has anything of this 
kind ever escaped you in intercourse 
with the boy ?” 

«‘ Not a word—not a syllable.” 

«* Has he himself ever, by a hint, or 
by a chance word, implied that he was 
aware of —-” 

Glencore faltered and hesitated, for 
the word he sought for did not present 
itself. Harcourt, however, released him 
from all embarassment, by saying— 

** With me, the boy is rarely any- 
thing but a listener; he hears me talk 
away of tiger-shooting, and buffalo- 
hunting, scarcely ever interrupting me 
with a question. But I can see in his 
manner with the country people, when 
they salute him, and call him my 
lord vr 

«But he is not my lord,” broke in 
Glencore. 

«© Of course he is not; that I am 
perfectly aware of.” 

“He never will—never shall be,” 
cried Glencore, in a voice to which a 
long pent-up passion imparted a terri- 
ble energy. 

«* How !—what do you mean, Glen- 
core?” said Harcourt, eagerly. Has 
he any malady ?—is there any deadly 
taint ?” 

** That there is, by Heaven!” cried 
the sick man, grasping the curtain with 
one hand, while he held the other 
firmly clenched upon his forehead. 
**A taint, the deadliest that can stain 
ahumanheart! ‘Talk ofstation, rank, 
title—what are they, if they are to be 
coupled with shame, ignominy, and 
sorrow? The loud voice of the herald 
calls his father Sixth Viscount of Glen- 
core; but a still louder one proclaims 
his mother a if 

With a wild burst of hysteric laugh- 
ter, he threw himself, face downwards, 
on the bed; and now scream after 
scream burst from him, till the room 
was filled by the servants, in the midst 
of whom appeared Billy, who had only 
that same day returned from Leenane, 
whither he had gone to make a formal 
resignation of his functions as letter- 
carrier, 











“This is nothing but an ‘ accessio 
nervosa,’” said Billy; ‘clear the room, 
ladies and gentlemen, and lave me 
with the patient.” And Harcourt gave 
the signal for obedience by first taking 
his departure. 

Lord Glencore’s attack was more 
serious than at first it was apprehend- 
ed, and for three days there was every 
threat of a relapse of his late fever; 
but Billy’s skill was once more success. 
ful, and on the fourth day he declared 
that the danger was past. During this 
period, Harcourt’s attention was, for 
the first time, drawn to the strange 
creature who officiated as the doctor, 
and who, in despite of all the detract- 
ing influences of his humble garb and 
mean attire, aspired to be treated with 
the deference due to a great physician. 

“Tf it’s the crown and the sceptre 
makes the king,” said he, “’tis the 
same with the science that makes the 
doctor; and no man can be despised 
when he has a rag of ould Galen’s 
mantle to cover his shoulders.” 

‘*So you're going to take blood from 
him ?” asked Harcourt, as he met him 
on the stairs, where he had awaited his 
coming one night when it was late. 

‘*No, sir; ‘tis more a disturbance 
of the great nervous centres than any 
decayin’ of the heart and arteries,” 
said Billy, pompously ; *‘ that’s what 
shows a real doctor, to distinguish 
between the effects of excitement and 
inflammation, which is as different as 
fireworks is from a bombardment.” 

«* Not a bad simile, Master Billy ; 
come in and drink a glass of brandy- 
and-water with me,” said Harcourt, 
right glad at the prospect of such com- 
panionship. 

Billy ‘Traynor, too, was flattered by 
the invitation, and seated himself at 
the fire with an air at once proud and 
submissive. 

“You've a diflicult patient to treat 
there,” said Harcourt, when he had 
furnished his companion with a pipe, 
and twice filled his glass; ‘‘ he’s hard 
to manage, I take it ?” 

“ Yer’ right,” said Billy ; “every 
touch is a blow, every breath of air is 
a hurricane with him. There’s no 
such thing as tratin’ a man of that 
timperament ; it’s the same with many 
of them ould families as with our race- 
horses, they breed them too fine.” 

** Egad, ‘I think you are right,”’ said 
Harcourt, pleased with an illustration 
that suited his own modes of thinking. 
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‘Yes, sir,” said Billy, gaining con- 
fidence by the approval; ‘¢a man isa 
ma-chine, and all the parts ought to 
be balanced, and, as the ancients say, 
in equilibrio. If you give a pre-pon- 
derance here or there, whether it be 
brain or spinal marrow, cardiac func- 
tions or digestive ones, you disthroy 
him, and make that dangerous kind of 
constitution that, like a horse with a 
hard mouth, or a boat with a weather 
helm, always runs to one side.” 

«¢ That’s well put, well explained,” 
said Harcourt, who really thought the 
illustration appropriate. 

‘Now my lord there,” continued 
Billy, “is all out of balance, every 
bit of him. Bleed him, and he sinks; 
stimulate him, and he goes ragin’ mad. 
’Tis their physical conformation makes 
their character ; and to know how to 
cure them in sickness, one ought to 
have some knowledge of them in 
health.” 

‘‘ How came you to know all this? 
You are a very remarkable fellow, 
Billy.” 

«Tam, sir; I’m a phenumenon in 
a small way. And many people thinks, 
when they see and convarse with me, 
what a pity it is I havn’t the advan- 
tages of edication and instruction, and 
that’s just where they’re wrong, com- 
plately wrong.” 

** Well, I confess I don’t perceive 
that.” 

‘Ill show you, then. ‘There's a 
kind of janius natural to men like my- 
self, in Ireland I mean, for I never 
heerd of it elsewhere. That’s just like 
our Irish emerald or Irish diamond, 
wonderful if one considers where you 
find it—astonishin’ if you only think 
how azy it is to get, but a regular dis- 
appointment, a downright take-in, if 
youintend to have it cut, and polished, 
and set. No, sir; with all the care 
and culture in life, you'll never make 
a precious stone of it!” 

‘¢ You've not taken the right way to 
convince me, by using such an illus- 
tration, Billy.” 

«T’'ll try another, then,” said Billy. 
** We are likeWilly-the-Whisps, show- 
ing plenty of light where there’s no 
road to travel, but of no manner of 
use on the highway, or in the dark 
streets of a village where one has busi- 
ness.” 

‘*Your own services here are the 
refutation to your argument, Billy,” 
said Harcourt, filling his glass. 
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«Tis your kindness to say so, sir,” 
said Billy, with gratified pride; ‘ but 
the sacrat was, he thrusted me—that 
was the whole of it. All the miracles 
of physic is confidence, just as all the 
magic of eloquence is con-viction.” 

**You have reflected profoundly, I 
see,” said Harcourt. 

‘‘T made a great many observations 
at one time of my life—the opportunity 
was favourable.” 

** When and how was that ?” 

‘IT travelled with a baste caravan 
for two years, sir ; and there’s nothing 
taches one to know mankind like the 
study of bastes!” 

‘* Not complimentary to humanity, 
certainly,” said Harcourt, laughing. 

“Yes, but it is, though; for it is 
by a con-sideration of the fere nature 
that you get at the raal nature of mere 
animal existence. You see there man 
in the rough, as a body might say, just 
as he was turned out of the first work- 
shop, and before he was fettered with 
the divinus afflatus, the xthereal es- 
sence, that makes him the first of cre- 
ation. There's all the qualities good 
and bad—love, hate, vengeance, grati- 
tude, grief, joy, ay and mirth — there 
they are in the brutes; but they're in 
no subjection, except by fear. Now 
it’s out of man’s motives his character 
is moulded, and fear is only one 
amongst them. D’ye apprehend me?” 

‘* Perfectly ; fill your pipe.” And 
he pushed the tobacco towards him. 

* T will; and I'll drink the memory 
of the great and good man that first 
intro-duced the weed amongst us— 
Here’s Sir Walter Raleigh. By the 
same token, I was in his house last 
week.” 

«In his house! where ?” 

** Down at Greyhall. You English- 
men, savin’ your presence, always for- 
get that many of your celebrities lived 
years in Ireland. For it was the same 
long ago as now—a place of decent 
banishment for men of janius—a kind 
of straw-yard where ye turned out your 
intellectual hunters till the sayson 
came on at home.” 

‘I’m sorry to see, Billy, that, with 
all your enlightenment, you have the 
vulgar prejudice against the Saxon.” 

** And that’s the rayson I have it, 
because it is vulgar,” said Billy, eagerly. 
Vulgar means popular, common to 
many; and what’s the best test of 
truth in anything but universal belicf, 
or whatever comes nearest to it. I 
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wish was in Parliament—I just wish 
I was there the first night one of the 
nobs calls out ‘ that’s vulgar ;’ and I'd 
just say to him, ‘Is there anything as 
vulgar as men and women? Show me 
one good thing in life that isn’t vulgar? 
Show me an object a painter copies, 
or a poet describes, that isn’t so?’ 
Ayeh,” cried he, impatiently, “when 
they wanted a hard word to fling at 
us, why didn’t they take the right 
one ?” 

*‘ But you are unjust, Billy; the 
ungenerous tone ye speak of is fast dis- 
appearing. Gentlemen now-a-days 
use no disparaging epithets to men 
poorer or less happily circumstanced 
than themselves.” 

*« Faix,” said Billy, “ it isn’t sitting 
here, at the same table with yourself, 
that I ought to gainsay that remark.” 

And Harcourt was so struck by the 
air of good breeding in which he spoke, 
that he grasped his hand, and shook it 
warmly. 

**And what is more,” continued 
Billy, “from this day out I'll never 
think so.” 
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He drank off his glass as he spoke, 
giving to the libation all the ceremony 
of a solemn vow. 

*‘D'ye hear that ?—them’s oars ; 
there’s a boat coming in.” 

«* You have sharp hearing, master,” 
said Harcourt, laughing. 

*T got the gift when I was a smug- 
gler,” replied he. ‘I could put my 
ear to the ground of a still night, and 
tell you the tramp of a revenue boot 
as well as if I seen it. And now I'll 
lay sixpence it’s Pat Morissy is at the 
bow-oar there; he rows with a short 
jerking stroke there’s no timing. 
That’s himself, and it must be some- 
thing urgent from the post-office that 
brings him over the Lough to-night.” 

The words were scarcely spoken 
when Craggs entered with a letter in 
his hand. 

‘¢ This is for you, Colonel,” said he; 
“it was marked ‘ immediate,’ and the 
post-mistress despatched it by an ex- 
press.” 

The letter was a very brief one; 
but, in honour to the writer, we shall 
give it a chapter to itself. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A GREAT DIPLOMATIST. 


** My pear Harcovurt,—lI arrived here 
yesterday, and by good fortune caught 
your letter at the F. O., where it was 
awaiting the departure of the mes- 
senger for Germany. 

** Your account of poor Glencore is 
most distressing. At the same time, 
my knowledge of the man and his tem- 

er in a measure prepared me for it. 

You say that he wished to see me, and 
intends to write. Now there is a small 
business-matter between us, which his 
lawyer seems much disposed to push 
on to a difliculty, if not to worse. To 
prevent this, if possible, at all events 
to see whether a visit from me might 
not be serviceable, I shall cross over to 
Treland on Tuesday, and be with you 
by Friday, or at furthest Saturday. 
Tell him that Iam coming, but ay 
for a day. My engagements are suc 
that I must be here again early in the 
following week. On Thursday I go 
down to Windsor. 

‘* There is wonderfully little stirring 
here, but I keep that little for our 
meeting. You are aware, my dear 
friend, what a poor, shattered, broken- 


down fellow I am; so that 1 need not 
ask you to give me a comfortable 
quarter for my one night, and some 
shell-fish, if easily procurable, for my 
one dinner. 
‘© Yours, ever and faithfully, 
“nm. U." 


We have already told our reader that 
the note wasa brief one, and yet was it 
not altogether uncharacteristic. Sir 
Horace Upton—it will spare us both 
some repetition if we present him at 
once—was one of a very composite or- 
der of human architecture; a kind of 
being, in fact, of which many woulddeny 
the existence till they met and knew 
them, so full of contradictions, real and 
apparent, was his nature. Chivalrous 
in sentiment and cunning in action, 
noble in aspiration, and utterly scep- 
tical as to such a thing as principle, 
one-half of his temperament was the 
antidote to the other. Fastidious to 
a painful extent in matters of taste, he 
was simplicity itself in all the require- 
ments of his life, and with all a cour- 
ticr's love of great people, not only 
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tolerating, but actually preferring, the 
society of men beneath him. In per- 
son he was tall, and with that air of 
distinction in his manner that belongs 
only to those who unite natural graces 
with long habits of high society. His 
features were finely formed, and would 
have been actually handsome, were the 
expression not spoiled by a look of 
astuteness—a something that implied a 
tendency to over-reach—which marred 
their repose and injured their uni- 
formity. Not that his manner ever 
betrayed this weakness; far from it— 
his was a most polished courtesy. It 
was impossible to conceive an address 
more bland or more conciliating. His 
very gestures, his voice, languid by a 
slight habit of indisposition, seemed as 
though exerted above their strength 
in the desire to please, and making the 
object of his attentions to feel himself 
the mark of peculiar honour. There 
ran through all his nature, through 
everything he did, or said, or thought, 
a certain haughty humility, which 
served, while it assigned an humble 
place to himself, to mark out one still 
more humble for those about him. 
There were not many things he could 
not do; indeed he had actually done 
most of those which win honour and 
distinction in life. He had achieved 
a very gallant but brief military career 
in India, made a most brilliant open- 
ing in Parliament, where his abilities 
at once marked him out for office, was 
suspected to be the writer of the 
cleverest political satire, and more 
than suspected to be the author of the 
novel of the day. With all this, he 
had great social success. He was 
deep enough for a ministerial dinner, 
and “fast” enough for a party of 
young Guardsmen at Greenwich. With 
women, too, he was especially a favor- 
ite; there was a Machiavellian sub- 
tlety which he could throw into small 
things—a mode of making the veriest 
trifles little Chinese puzzles of inge- 
nuity that flattered and amused them. 
In a word, he had great adaptiveness, 
and it was a quality he indulged less 
for the gratification of others than for 
the pleasure it afforded himself. 

He had mixed largely in society, 
not only of his own, but of every 
country of Europe. He knew or 
chord of thatcomplex instrument whic 

ople call the world, like a master ; 
and although a certain jaded and 
wearied look, a tone of exhaustion and 
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fatigue, seemed to say that he was 
tired of it all, that he had found it 
barren and worthless, the real truth 
was, he enjoyed life to the full as much 
as on the first day in which he en- 
tered it; and for this simple reason, 
that he had started with an humble 
opinion of mankind, their hopes, fears, 
and ambitions, and so he continued, 
not disappointed, to the end. 

The most governing notion of his 
whole life was an impression that he 
had a disease of the chest, some subtle 
and mysterious affection which had 
defied the doctors, and would go on to 
defy them to the last. To suggest to 
him that his malady had any affinity 
to any known affection was to outrage 
him, since the mere supposition would 
reduce him to a species of equality 
with some one else —a thought in- 
finitely worse than any mere physical 
suffering ; and, indeed, to avoid this 
shocking possibility, he vacillated as to 
the locality of his disorder, making it 
now in the lung, now in the heart— 
at one time in the bronchial tubes, at 
another in the valves of the aorta. It 
was his pleasure to consult for this 
complaint every great physician of 
Europe, and not alone consult, but 
commit himself to their direction, and 
this with a credulity which he could 
scarcely have summoned in any other 
cause. 

It was difficult to say how far he 
himself believed in this disorder—the 
pressure of any momentous event, the 
necessity of action, never finding him 
unequal to any effort, no matter how 
onerous. Give him a difficulty, a 
minister to outwit, a secret scheme to 
unravel, a false move to profit by, and 
he rose above all his pulmonary symp- 
toms, and could exert himself with a 
degree of power and perseverance that 
very few men could equal, none sur- 

ass. Indeed it seemed as though he 

ept this malady for the pastime of 
idle hours, as other men do a novel or 
a newspaper, but would never permit 
it to interfere with the graver business 
of life. 

We have, perhaps, been prolix in 
our description, but we have felt it the 
more requisite to be thus diffuse, since 
the studious simplicity which marked 
all his manner might have deceived 
our reader, and which the impression 
of his mere words have failed to con- 
ve 


y- 
*¢ You will be glad to hear Upton is 
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in England, Glencore,” said Harcourt, 
as the sick man was assisted to his 
seat in the library, “and, what is 
more, intends to pay you a visit.” 

‘‘Upton coming here!” exclaimed 
Glencore, with an expression of min- 
gled astonishment and confusion — 
* how do you know that ?” 

«* He writes me from Long’s to say 
that he’ll be with us by Friday, or, if 
not, by Saturday.” 

** What a miserable place to receive 
him,” exclaimed Glencore. ‘ As for 
you, Harcourt, you know how to rough 
it, and have bivouacked too often 
under the stars to care much for satin 
curtains. But think of Upton here! 
How is he to eat?—where is he to 
sleep ?” 

“By Jove, we'll treat him hand- 
somely. Don’t you fret yourself about 
his comforts ; besides, I’ve seen a great 
deal of Upton, and, with all his fasti- 
diousness and refinement, he’s a tho- 
rough good fellow at taking things for 
the best. Invite him to Chatsworth, 
and the chances are he'll find twenty 
things to fault— with the place, the 
cookery, and the servants; but take 
him down to the Highlands, lodge him 
in a shieling, with bannocks for break- 
fast and a Fyne herring for supper, 
and I'll wager my life you'll not see a 
ruffle in his temper, nor hear a word 
of impatience out of his mouth.” 

*“*] know that he is a well-bred 
gentleman,” said Glencore, half pet- 
tishly; “but I have no fancy for 
putting his good manners to a severe 
test, particularly at the cost of my 
own feelings.” 

“T tell you again he shall be ad- 
mirably treated ; he shall have my 
room; and, as for his dinner, Master 
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Billy and I are going to make a raid 
amongst the lobster-pots. And what 
with turbot, oysters, grouse-pie, and 
mountain mutton, I'll make the diplo- 
matist sorrow that he is not accredited 
to some native sovereign in the Arran 
islands, instead of some ‘mere Ger- 
man Hertzog.’ He can only stay one 
day.” 

** One day !” 

‘*That’s all; he is over head-and- 
ears in business, and he goes down to 
Windsor on Thursday, so that there is 
no help for it.” 

«I wish I may be strong enough; 
I hope to heaven that I may rally—” 
Glencore stopped suddenly as he got 
thus far, but the agitation the words 
cost him seemed most painful. 

“‘T say again, don’t distress yourself 
about Upton—leave the care of enter- 
taining him to me. I'll vouch for it 
that he leaves us well satisfied with his 
welcome.” 

«Tt was not of that I was thinking,” 
said he, impatiently; “I have much 
to say to him—things of great impor- 
tance. It may be that I shall be un- 
equal to the effort; I cannot answer 
for my strength for a day—not for an 
hour. Could you not write to him, 
and ask him to defer his coming till 
such time as he can spare me a week, 
or at least some days.” 

«* My dear Glencore, you know the 
man well, and that we are lucky if we 
can have him here on his own terms, 
not to think of imposing ours ; he is 
sure to have a number of engagements 
while he is in England.” 

‘*Well, be it so,” said Glencore, 
sighing, with the air of a man resign- 
ing himself to an inevitable neces- 
sity. 
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Tue first volume of the English version 
of this elaborate work appeared in 
1848, and was received by the British 
public with the respect due to the 
virtues and learning of the distin- 
guished individual whose name it bore ; 
and now, after the lapse of six years, 
the second has appeared, to be followed 
(we are told) in about a year hence, by 
the third andlast volume. ‘The object 
of the work is indicated by its title, 
“Egypt's Place in Universal His- 
tory ;” and considering how much has 
been written on the subject, from He- 
rodotus downwards, it might be thought 
that this point had been tolerably well 
established long ago. There has been 
no disposition manifested in ancient or 
modern times to undervalue the im- 
portance of Egypt as an element in the 
earlier civilisation of the post-diluvian 
world, but a tendency rather the other 
way; for it must not be thought that 
we knew nothing of Egypt, or that its 
mysterious history excited no attention, 
before the secret of hieroglyphical 
interpretation was discovered, and we 
were enabled to read the monumental 
inscriptions of ages far transcending in 
antiquity the oldest written records of 
the race.” What place will be assigned 
to her by the Chevalier Bunsen, when 
he has completed his literary survey of 
her remains, we cannot know till his 
third volume appears; but we do not 
imagine that even his extraordinary 
erudition can lead to any sensible 
change in the convictions that have 
long prevailed among educated men as 
to the government, laws, arts, sciences, 
literature, and habits ofa people whose 
claims upon our regard are due more 
to accidental circumstances than to any 
marked superiority they possessed over 
other and contemporary nations. The 
Chevalier, like most of his countrymen, 
has a rooted dislike to Moses, and ra- 
ther a contempt for those who attach 
any weight to his authority ; but we 
will venture to affirm, that had it not 
been for the writings of the recreant 
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= of Heliopolis, the annals of 
Zgypt would have remained till this 
day in the same state of darkness and 
uncertainty as the annals of Babylonia 
and Assyria. The Greek classical 
writers did as little towards the eluci« 
dation of the one as the other, and 
what we do know with any degree of 
certainty about the ancient Egyptians, 
we owe chiefly to the earlier Christian 
writers, who were attracted to the 
study of their history by its connexion 
with the history of the Israelites. We 
make this statement in the full know- 
ledge of what was done, or attempted 
to be done, by the scholars and critics 
of the Alexandrine school before the 
Christian era; and our deliberate be- 
lief is, that the desire manifested in mo- 
dern times to penetrate the veil that has 
so long covered the history of the land 
of the Pharaohs, is due more to its rela- 
tions with the Abrahamic race, both be- 
fore and after the exodus, than to any 
other single cause whatever. Our ac- 
quaintance with Egypt begins with the 
story of Joseph and his brethren, 
wherever it may end; and though it 
may shock learned ears to be told so, 
we can entertain no doubt that an 
illustration of that simple and touching 
tale would excite a greater sensation 
throughout Christendom, than the dis- 
covery of a new dynasty, or the settle. 
ment of the place in which Moses, the 
first king, was born or died. 

Our readers are probably aware that; 
the first volume of this work was de- 
voted to those preliminary investiga- 
tions in which the learned German 
mind delights, and was, in fact, a huge 
preface extending over some 750 pages ; 
but since this was to be the method 
adopted, it is impossible that it could 
have been better executed. The lite- 
rary resources of the Chevalier Bunsen 
are nearly inexhaustible, and are pro- 
digally displayed in the discussion of 
the questions that arise on the very 
threshold of his work; and hard as the 
task of perusal often is, all must admire 
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his wonderful fertility, and thethorough 
command which he holds over his ma- 
terials. In this respect he resembles 
his illustrious master, Niebuhr; and 
we find, in the second volume especially, 
illustrations of the force of his discri- 
minative faculty, which show that it is 
little, if at all, inferior in power to that 
of his great predecessor in historical 
renovation. Having cleared the way 
for his future labours in the first vo- 
lume, by a copious analysis of what had 
been done by previous Egyptologers, 
ancient and modern, he proceeds, in the 
second, to pple with those terrible 
— nown as the Lists of the 

ings, which, by careful collation, and 
unwearied diligence, he has restored to 
chronological order. It is impossible, 
without consulting the book itself, to 
form a conception of the sagacity that 
is exhibited in these emendations; and 
if anything could compensate for the 
toil of groping through this critical la- 
byrinth, it would be the pleasure that 
every a mind must feel at the 
contemplation of so much zeal united 
to so much knowledge. His chief au- 
thorities for the dynastic history of the 
Old Empire are Manetho and Era- 
tosthenes, particularly the latter, and 
both are appealed to, though with less 
confidence, for the middle or shepherd 
period; while the reconstruction of 
the New Empire rests on the Epito- 
mists, Josephus, the canon of Ptolemy, 
and the Monuments; and those only 
who have tried to comprehend these 
tables, and to extract out of them a 
consistent narrative, can be expected 
to appreciate the skill that is shown by 
M. Sacmn in this portion of his work. 
He has done for Egyptian chronology 
all that profound criticism can effect 
for it; and obscure as such labours may 
seem to be, we, who reap the benefit of 
them, should not forget that, whether 
we can agree to all his conclusions or 
not, these reformations required, for 
their successful accomplishment, a com- 
bination of the highest talent, learning, 
and ingenuity that could be found. 
So bewildered was old Jacob Bryant 
by these unaccommodating tables, that 
he declared the one half of them to be 
spurious, and cut off the first fifteen at 
a blow (iv. 404); and though a diffe- 
rent and a wiser course has been fol- 
lowed by the membersof the new school 
of interpretation, still the state of these 
lists has been till now a grievous 
stumbling-block to the most  intelli- 
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gent of even modern inquirers. This 
defect will be no longer felt if M. 
Bunsen’s corrections are accepted by 
scholars generally; but we are apt, 
when talking of this subject, to recall 
the remark of Plutarch, that the traces 
of truth in these Egyptian records are 
so slight, that it requires a skilful per- 
son to find them out, and “to extract 
much out of little,” psyara 3s puxgois 
tas. With the restoration of the regal 
lists there is necessarily associated the 
construction of what the author consi- 
ders a true system of Egyptian chro- 
nology, which he believes he has estab- 
lished on a lasting foundation ; and as 
it is upon this point that the Chevalier 
Bunsen anticipated the —— diver- 
gence from the opinions he has promul- 
gated, we shall devote a few words to 
the consideration of the argument 
which he has raised upon his archxolo- 
gical inferences. 

The system of chronology followed 
in this country, and in most parts of 
Western Christendom, places the crea- 
tion of the world at 4004 years, and the 
deluge at 2,348 years, before the birth 
of Christ. It is admitted upon all 
hands, however, that eens dis- 
crepancies exist in the results of the 
calculations founded on the Hebrew 
pean from which alone we can 

now anything of these matters; and 
that the Vulgate, the Samaritan text, 
and the Septuagint, differ largely in 
their temporal computations. Thus, 
for example, between our canon, as 
established by Usher, and the Cores- 
theopolitan wra, or that adopted by 
the Greek Church, there is a difference 
of 1,500 years—an immense portion of 
time to be either of doubtful existence, 
or unappropriated ; and the knowledge 
of this fact necessarily compels us to 
allow some latitude to those who de- 
sire to make this globe older than it is 
commonly supposed to be. We are 
perfectly willing, therefore, to give 
the Chevalier Benn the benefit of 
these differences, though there is very 
little chance of our being able to extend 
the antiquity of the earth to sucha 
degree as his Egyptian theory would 
require, and without which, as it seems 
to us, all his toil and skill in the resto- 
storation of the regal lists must go for 
nothing; for either he and his Egyptian 
monuments must give place to Moses 
and the Hebrew annals, or Moses and 
the Hebrew annals must give place to 
them. ‘The case stands thus. 
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From the commencement of the 
Egyptian monarchy under Menes to 
the death of Alexander the Great, 
when it was finally extinguished, the 
Chevalier’s theory requires 3,000 years 
at least in uninterrupted sequence ; 
and this portion of time must be far- 
ther, and even indefinitely, enlarged, if 
we consider that before the union of 
the upper and lower countries; under 
that sovereign, Egypt was not a newly 
planted region, but had been long 
settled, and, though divided into sepa- 
rate provinces, was governed by a race 
of native princes, who possessed vast 
landed property, and aspired to dy- 
nastic honours. Now, Alexander the 
Great died at Babylon, in the year 
325, B.c., in the year of the world 
3681, as we commonly calculate, and 
by ordinary computation, 2025 years 
after the flood ; if we take, therefore, 
the 3000 years required by the hypo- 
thesis, from his death to the accession 
of Menes, we shall reach the year of 
the world 975, and thus make the com- 
mencement of the united Egyptian 
monarchy to fall about 45 years after 
the time assigned to the death of Adam, 
in the scriptural lists, and 81 years 
before the birth of Noah, and, as a con- 
sequence, 681 years before the deluge. 
How far beyond this we should go in 
order to plant a people in the valley of 
the Nile, and to allow time for the 
growth of those ‘ princely families who 
were the great landowners of the pro- 
vinces, and who called themselves 
Egyptian kings” (ii. 183), we are not 
told ; but from what we have stated it 
will be seen that it is impossible to ac- 
commodate M. Bunsen’s chronology 
to the system in ordinary use, since 
the necessities of his theory would ob- 
lige us to transcend the era of the 
creation of man. Some of the more 
obvious difficulties might be removed, 
perhaps, by the substitution of any of 
the three Oriental epochs, which are 
all more extensive than our own, and 
would widen the area of time suflici- 
ently to admit of the colonisation of 
Egypt after the flood ; but as none of 
them would give what the Chevalier 
insists upon having, viz., 2000 years in 
& consecutive series, and without the 
intervention of the flood, before Moses, 
it would manifestly serve no practical 
purpose to adopt them, instead of the 
vulgar and more limited canon in 
common use. The very terms of his 
proposition, indeed, forbid the attempt 
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to reconcile his views respecting the 
date of the commencement of the 


Egyptian Empire, to the opinions hi- 
therto received upon that head, for we 
are not only not troubled with Miz- 
raim, the second son of Ham, and the 
grandson of Noah, who, in less ambi- 
tious histories, is said to have planted 
Egypt, and to have bestowed his name 
upon both the country and the people, 
but we are expressly told that the es- 
tablishment of the age of Menes is 
merely the settlement of a particular 
point in Egyptian chronology, and not 
the determination of the date of the 
arrival in Egypt of an Asiatic horde 
from the East, and, consequently, of 
the common history of the people 
known to the world in aftertimes as 
Egyptians. On the contrary, it is as- 
sumed throughout, and is even a neces- 
sary condition of the Chevalier Bun- 
sen’s thesis, that Egyptian society did 
not begin with Menes, the first kin 

but that the elements of political life 
must have existed long before his day 
to enable him to do what he did do; 
but how long is the difficulty, which he 
can only remove by disregarding what 
has been hitherto received as truth, 
and substituting for it certain bold 
conjectures which, in the present state 
of our knowledge, are absolutely in- 
compatible with any system of chrono- 
logy admitted among men, learned or 
unlearned. The Chevalier has some- 
where said that in inquiries of this kind 
a thousand years more or less are of 
very little consequence ; and as he tells 
us in his first volume, that the history 
of the Egyptians ‘‘ shows them to be- 
long to the great middle age of man- 
kind” (Introduction, p. xxxii.) we 
need not further embarrass ourselves 
by an attempt to elucidate a subject 
that only becomes darker and more 
perplexed, the more it is meddled with. 
The flood is in great disfavour in Ger- 
many at this moment, and is particu- 
larly disliked by the whole brood of 
Egyptologers in that country. The 
Chevalier Bunsen discards it altoge- 
ther; but we would not be doing jus- 
tice to him or to ourselves, if we did 
not allow him to state, in his own 
words, how he proposes to deal with 
this little impediment to the establish- 
ment of his chronological deduction :— 


* People are ashamed of being ignorant 
in matters of research, with which the sound 
common sense of mankind might long ago 
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have grappled ; but professed scholars even, 
especially in Germany, do not blush to parade 
before all Europe a scandalous ignorance of 
Egyptian reseach, and to talk with caste- 
arrogance of ‘ so-called contemporary monu- 
ments,’ and ‘ pretended explanations of the 
hieroglyphics.” When, however, this will 
not answer their purpose any longer, they 
come forward, especially in England, with 
theological suspicions, and charges of infide- 
lity—men who never gave a single proof of 
being able to read and critically explain the 
reeords of their own faith in the original. . . 
- «+. Yet these are the fairest opponents 
amongst those who doubt the correctness of 
Egyptian archeology. What will become, 
they ask first of all, of the Bible dates? And 
what becomes of the flood? exclaim the 
zealots. Two thousand years’ history and 
chronology before Moses! and that from one 
for whom the Bible chronology prior to Solo- 
mon is not good enough! And here a wide 
door is opened for sarcasm and scoffing ; for 
there are many zealous souls who desire no- 
thing better than to prove that the ‘ scoffer,’ 
‘the God-despiser,’ ‘ the infidel critic,’ him- 
self deals uncritically, In such persons’ 
eyes, however, every man is naturally a 
scoffer who declares he does not believe any- 
thing (i. ¢., whatever) they assert, however 
devoid it may be of sound foundation, and 
however insignificant in itself. ... . Op- 
ponents of this class will naturally consider 
us prejudiced throughout in favour of the 
Egyptian authorities, of which we were the 
first to prove the historical authenticity. The 
affair, however, is no affair of ours. Be we 
right, or be we wrong, it is truth of which 
we are in seareh. What we contend against 
is, indifference to the discovery of truth in 
the old traditions. It is the deceitful pre- 
tence of real knowledge which we have zea- 
lously laboured, and that not for a short time, 
to expel, even in the domain of the oldest 
chronology, from its prescriptive strongholds, 
to offer it up to the manes of Eratosthenes, 
of Scaliger, and of Niebuhr.”—(Vol. ii. pp. 
417-19.) 


We say nothing of the enthusiasm 
which induces a man of learning to 
offer incense to the “‘ manes of Eratos- 
thenes, Scaliger, and Niebuhr,” nor 
of the scholastic affectation that leads 
him to disregard the testimony of 
Moses, who certainly knew more about 
Egypt than any of them; for we feel 
that it is no business of ours to quar- 
rel with the Chevalier Bunsen’s tastes ; 
but we would venture to remark on 
these not very decently-worded sen- 
tences, that the men whom he derides 
as zealots, and treats as fools, are as 
much in earnest about the truth as he 
can be. They may differ from him as 
to what the truth is, or should be in 
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the estimation of responsible beings, 
but he has lived long enough in Eng- 
land to know, that to believe in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is no proof 
of either ignorance or fatuity, and that 
individuals whose erudition is little 
less profound than his own would not 
be thought the worse of amongst us 
if they considered it an exercise of 
talent as useful to mankind to strength- 
en the bulwarks of the religion they 
profess, as to elucidate, by conjectural 
emendations, the monumental records 
of a people whose vanity on the sub- 
ject of their ancestry was notorious 
and ridiculous, and whose best mental 
qualities were clouded by credulity, 
superstition, and blindness. We have 
no desire to undervalue the labours of 
so distinguished a man on a field that 
he has made almost his own, and who 
has established so many claims upon 
our generosity ; but we must state, in 
plain terms, that if his conclusions 
offer a positive violence to the reli- 
gious convictions of the people of this 
country, they will be rejected without 
hesitation, and will deserve to be so. 
It can signify very little to the great 
mass of mankind in Christian coun. 
tries when Menes reigned, who pre- 
ceded or who succeeded him, or even 
whether there was ever such a man 
at all; but it does concern them in. 
timately to be assured that the great 
lawgiver of the Hebrews was what he 
represented himself to be, and not an 
impostor. Whatever comes of the mo. 
numents, the inscriptions, and the dy- 
nasties, we cannot afford, as yet, to 
put them in the place of Moses and his 
writings. Ifthe modern German scho- 
lars will not allow us to consider him 
an inspired man, who was under the 
guidance of a heavenly power, and 
must be indulged with the liberty of 
sneering at our simplicity when we do 
so, they cannot prevent us from ask- 
ing where, in that case, he got that 
collection of strange and varied know- 
ledge which he communicated to 
others, and which distinguishes him so 
remarkably from all the profane writ- 
ers of antiquity. The story which he 
tells it is impossible he could have in- 
vented. It is too complicated and too 
multifarious for that; and if he has 
only bequeathed to posterity a series 
of old legends which had been pre- 
served among the descendants of the 
Noachide, can any good reason be as- 
signed why we should not put as much 
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credence in them as in the infinitely 
more apocryphal traditions preserved 
in Egyptian papyri, or engraved on 
Egyptian tablets, stela, and tombs? 
We know of none; and it seems to us 
to be unwise, to say the least, to treat 
one species of ancient testimony as 
worthless, which has long enjoyed the 
reverence of mankind, and to exalt 
another upon its discredit, which has 
no greater claim upon our confidence, 
in order that a chronological theory 
may be established, which, were it 
corroborated to-morrow, would add 
little to our positive knowledge, and 
nothing to our positive happiness. We 
must be allowed to doubt, also, the 
expediency of reviving those claims to 
a fabulous antiquity that distinguished 
all the nations of the old world before 
the rise of the Greeks, and of leading 
us back to that state of helpless igno- 
rance and stupid wonder, from which 
a more correct knowledge of their an- 
nals had enabled us to escape. Egypt- 
ology is not only a fashionable study 
at present but a fascinating one; and 
we are bound to add, that amongst 
ourselves it has been heretofore prose- 
cuted in a spirit of becoming respect 
for the paramount authority of the He- 
brew writings, from Prichard (‘* My- 
thology,” 1817), with whom a scien- 
tific analysis of Egyptian philosophy 
and literature, properly speaking, be- 
gan, down to Mr. Osburn, whose very 
interesting treatise (“* Ancient Egypt, 
her Testimony to the Truth of the Bi- 
ble,” 1846) is devoted to the confirma- 
tion of the Mosaic narrative; and it 
will be a subject of sincere regret to 
those who entertain a rational desire 
to see the history of Egypt cleared of 
that mystery which has so long en- 
shrouded it, should the mistaken zeal, 
and the misdirected enthusiasm of a 
few learned foreigners, succeed in 
surrounding it with incredible pro- 
perties, and in identifying it with re- 
pulsive theories. It is for this reason 
that we have dwelt at such length on 
the Chevalier Bunsen’s system of 
chronology. His high personal charac- 
ter and his wonderful attainments ne- 
cessarily impress much weight on his 
individual opinions; and many unre- 
flecting persons will adopt his views, 
without considering that if they were to 
prevail over those which have been re- 
ceived unsuspectingly by the great 
body of Christians, for 1850 years, they 
would leave the modern man in a worse 
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condition than the ancient man, by 
sapping the foundations of his reli- 
gious belief, and replacing his positive 
faith by an objectless pantheism. 

We must pass over with a mere re- 
ference the remarks on the pyramids, 
which are decided to be works of the 
old empire, and demonstrated to have 
been the rock sepulchres of the kings, 
enclosed in enormous cases of mason- 
ry. Colonel Howard Vyse’s labours 
have been of great service here, and 
have enabled the author to give a de- 
scription of those stupendous struc- 
tures, which is perfect in all its de- 
tails. The drawings and illustrations 
are likewise very distinct, and we 
learn with some interest that a word 
which has been long naturalised in 
every European language, and has so 
perfect a Greek look and sound, as 
pyramid, is, after all, pure Coptic, 
being a compound of the definite arti- 
cle pe and rama, height —the lofty 
(ii. 389), just as Herodotus’s piromis 
(ii. 143, Tgwpis 3s sors xar’ ‘EAAade 
yAwocuy, xaros xeyabos) is resolvable 
into pe rome, the man. We mustalso 
be contented with a mere allusion to 
the admirable dissertations on the 
Lake Meeris and the Labyrinth, both 
of which display in a marked manner 
M. Bunsen’s analytical talent, and 
proceed to offer a few general remarks 
on the Hyksos, or middle period, ac- 
cording to our author, of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy, on which he entertains 
opinions that are in a great measure 
proper to himself. 

At a period in the history of Egypt, 
the precise date of which cannot now 
be ascertained, but which Prichard 
places hypothetically in the year of the 
world 2071, or about 1i years before 
the call of Abraham, the old empire, 
under the successors of Menes, fell into 
decline, and was subdued by a body 
of foreign invaders, known as the 
Hyksos, or Royal Shepherds—for such 
is the meaning of the words Hyk and 
sos, of which the designation is com- 
posed. Itis in a quotation from Mane- 
tho, given by Josephus, that the first 
mention of these people is made, and 
the Jewish historian obviously bor- 
rowed it, with the design of applying 
it to his ancestors (wgsye), whose 
Egyptian career, he thought, would 
be thus made to look more honourable 
in the eyes of the Gentile nations, for 
whom he wrote. This pious fiction, 
however, has been long exploded, as 
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it is quite impossible to reconcile the 
condition of the captive Hebrews with 
that of the triumphant and dominant 
Hyksos, who held Egypt in subjection 
for centuries, and made her princes 
tributary. That this is a very intri- 
cate piece of history cannot be denied ; 
but unless we suppose the Hyksos rule 
to have ended a considerable time be- 
fore the settlement of the Israelites in 
Egypt, instead of being, as many be- 
lieve, contemporaneous with that event, 
we cannot understand why it should be 
said, when the children of Jacob went 
down there, that ‘shepherds were 
an abomination unto the Egyptians.” 
The cruelties perpetrated by these 
strangers on the native population 
were great, and will account for this 
feeling ; but it is not easy to see why, 
if the reigning Pharaoh in Joseph's 
time was a shepherd prince, he should 
put into the mouths of his brethren a 
speech that could not fail to be highly 
offensive to him. We confess, then, 
that without overlooking the chrono- 
logical difficulties that arise from the 
adoption of such an opinion, our 
own impression is, that the Hyksos 
must have preceded the Hebrew shep- 
herds by many years, perhaps by half 
a century; and that Mr. Bryant's 
view of the matter—that to the Israel- 
ites was assigned the district they had 
latterly occupied—has always appeared 
to us an exceedingly probable one. 
That the royal shepherds were not 
Hebrews is certain; but who they 
were it is not so easy to tell. They 
have been called Arabs, Scythians, and 
even Assyrians; but M. Bunsen af- 
firms that they were, according to the 
testimony of the Egyptians themselves, 
** neighbouring Semitic tribes from the 
north-east of Egypt—that is, Canaan- 
ites, associated possibly with the Be- 
douins of Northern Arabia and the pe- 
ninsula of Sinai” (vol. ii, p. 421). 
We know not how this positive state- 
ment is to be established, as all that 
Manetho says of them is, that they 
were an obscure race of men (avlewma 
To yives arizes), and that they came from 
the east (sx rwy wees avaroAny uegwy) ; but 
however this may be, it seems certain 
that they - established themselves in 
lower Egypt, and having chosen a 
king, that they fixed his residence at 
Memphis, the ancient royal city of the 
native Pharaohs, from which con- 
venient locality they governed the 
whole country. We learn, however, 
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from the Chevalier Bunsen, that 
though the subjection of Egypt to 
these strangers was complete, and so 
far universal that their sovereignty 
was everywhere recognised, their 
authority was exercised through the 
native governors of provinces who 
continued, as of old, to perform the 
duties demanded of them by the an- 
cient constitution of the country. 
This is a very important fact, and, we 
rather think, a novel one, in the his- 
tory of the Hyksos dominion, and we 
consider it right, therefore, to give its 
announcement in M. Bunsen’s own 
words :— 


‘The notion of a total subversion of life 
and manners is wholly unwarranted—a pure 
fancy. Although tributary, the greater part 
of the land of the Pharaohs obeyed its na- 
tive princes. The seat of the shepherd so- 
vereignty was a fortified camp. They held 
possession of Memphis, but their residence 
was a vast fortress on the frontiers of the 
Syrian desert, not far from old Pelusium, 
the very spot, probably, where, in the latter 
centuries of the old empire, the Heracleo- 
politan princes founded an empire of their 
own. The southernmost point they occupied 
was the primeval royal residence in lower 
Egypt, Memphis. From hence, says Mane- 
tho, they held the Egyptians in subjection, 
and took tribute of their princes. Not only 
did the Thebans then continue to exercise 
the sovereignty in the Thebaid as princes of 
a tributary Egyptian empire, but also the 
Xoites in the Delta. Manetho expressly 
mentions several tributary princes ; and had 
he not done so we should have been obliged 
to assume the existence of a northern 
Egyptian dynasty.”—vol. ii. p. 422. 


Everything connected with the 
Hyksos dominion in Egypt is obscure 
and intricate, and has been felt to be 
so by all the writers who have treated 
of it; but the commonly received 
opinion is, that the shepherds were 
mere intruders on the Egpytian soil, 
the possession of which they held by 
the power of the sword alone—a body 
of foreign military governors, in fact, 
who had forcibly seized the country and 
usurped the supreme authority — and 
that they continued to be wholly dis- 
tinct from the native Egyptian popu- 
lation, though their kings, whose 
names appear in the regal lists, reign- 
ed collaterally with the native Theban, 
but tributary princes, by whose ex- 
ertions they were ultimately expelled. 
The duration of their rule it is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to fix accurately ; 
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and it is upon this point that M. Bun- 
sen differs most widely from his pre- 
decessors. Their stay in Egypt has 
been generally assumed to have been 
about 250 years ; but though this num- 
ber would be undoubtedly more con- 
venient, in all respects, than one ma- 
terially lower or higher, it must be 
confessed that it rests on no satisfac- 
tory grounds. Manetho, in the pas- 
sage already referred to as being pre- 
served by Josephus, gives 511 years; 
but this also is rejected by M. Bun- 
sen, whose view of the matter, if we 
take it up correctly, is this :— 

The Egyptian monarchy, from 
Menes to Alexander, is divisible into 
three periods—the old, the middle, and 
the new empires—making in all a 
period of 3555 years; and the middle 
period is that of the shepherd rule, 
which lasted for at least ‘five full 
centuries, perhaps nine” (ii. 416). 
Ultimately, and after much critical 
discussion, the period of 922 years is 
adopted, and Manetho’s number of 
3555 years for the duration of the en- 
tire empire is thus made up :— 


Old Empire _... «» 1847 years. 
Middle, or Hyksos period 922 ,, 
New Empire ... oe 1966 ,, 
Total 3555 years. 
It would thus appear that the cha- 
racter of the shepherd sovereignty in 
Egypt has been wholly misunderstood 
heretofore, chiefly from the desire of 
the older Christian writers, and espe- 
cially Eusebius, to accommodate the 
figures of the Alexandrian chronolo- 
gists to the limits of the Hebrew com- 
putation of time. But all this is now 
corrected —the shepherds take their 
proper place in Egyptian history, not 
as the temporary occupants of the 
Egyptian territory, but as its perma- 
nent lords for nearly a thousand years. 
And it is in the “ General Introduc- 
tion to the Middle and New Empires,” 
at the beginning of the third book, 
and which is prefatory to the an- 
nouncement of this discovery, that 
those bitter reflections will be found 
to which we have before alluded, 
and which contrast so strongly with 
the habitually calm tone of the Che- 
valier Bunsen’s writings. Upon this 
conjectural restoration of a history 
and a chronology, we do not feel that 
we are called upon to add anything to 
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what we have already said on the sub- 
ject of M. Bunsen’s chronology gene- 
rally; but it will now be seen why he 
requires that extension of time which 
would carry him beyond the Flood, 
and why he has been compelled to dis- 
own that event altogether. If the 
middle empire, or shepherd period, 
needed a thousand years, or thereby, 
it was necessary to get them some- 
where; and if this period of a thou- 
sand years be interposed between the 
old and the new empires, it must, of 
necessity, push the commencement of 
the first empire far beyond any date 
in the world’s history, which a post- 
diluvian calculation will allow. It is 
this necessity, then, which has led the 
Chevalier to quarrel so loudly with the 
received opinions ; to put himself and 
Lepsius against Moses; and to ask, 
more haughtily we think than the 
doubtful nature of his conclusions will 
justify, an acquiescence in his views, 
which, in this country at least, will 
certainly not be granted. Those who 
can command the necessary leisure, 
and who desire to know on what 
grounds our author rests his hypothesis 
respecting the Hyksos, we must refer 
to the work itself, where they will find 
a multiplicity of curious and minute 
details of which it is not practicable 
to give any account in such a notice 
as this; and we shall now close our 
remarks on a volume of extraordinary 
erudition, by the statement of a few 
eneral reasons, unconnected altoge- 
ther with chronology, which lead us to 
question the truth of those bold his- 
torical assumptions on the shepherd 
rule in Egypt, which the Chevalier 
Bunsen believes that he has invested 
with the immoveable characters of sub- 
stantial and documentary history. 
Wherever the shepherds came from, 
and whoever they were, it is agreed 
that they were not Egyptians, but 
strangers who invaded the land, and 
who neither understood the language, 
nor practised the rites, of the people. 
It is impossible now to ascertain their 
number when they took possession of 
Egypt, and reduced its princes to a 
state of vassalage, though Mr. Bryant, 
upon what authority we know not, 
makes it 240,000 (vi. p. 165); but 
it was probably not greater than a no- 
madic tribe could contrive to feed and 
keep together ; and it is generally ad- 
mitted, that the ease and rapidity with 
which they effected their conquests, 
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were due to the decline of the martial 
virtues among the Egyptians, the dis- 
content of the people in consequence 
of the exactions of, and the labours 
imposed upon them by, the first race 
of kings, and possibly to domestic 
treachery. Having once established 
their authority, we must suppose one of 
two cases—Ist. Either that they con- 
tinued to exist as a separate military 
caste, wholly distinct from the Fey 
tians; or, 2ndly, that they gradual 

adopted the language, manners, and 
religion of the people they had sub- 
dued, and through the lapse of time, 
intermarriages, and other obvious 
means, lost those peculiarities which 
were proper to them as foreigners, and 
which caused their name to become 
ultimately a byword of reproach. If 
we take the first case, a comparatively 
short period of time will suffice, say the 
250 years commonly assigned to their 
dominion ; if we take the second, a 
larger portion of time will be needed, 
such as M. Bunsen’s 922 years. The 
question, then, lies between the com- 
parative probabilities of these two as- 
sumptions, and neither does nor can 
admit of the intervention of a third. 
Now, it is a noticeable circumstance 
that Manetho—or Josephus speaking 
for him— gives their number at the 
date of their expulsion, and, after a 
residence in Egypt of, according to 
him, 511 years, at 240,000 persons, 
the same number which Bryant gives 
to them at their entry; whence it 
may be inferred that they preserved 
to the last their original state of isola- 
tion, though it may be concluded, at 
the same time, that their numbers had 
been latterly much diminished, possi- 
bly by the war of thirteen years’ dura- 
tion which they had maintained with 
the natives before they were finally 
driven out of the country. The grand 
point, however, is the establishment of 
the fact of their isolation, for if that be 
once settled, the shorter term of resi- 
dence will follow as a matter of neces- 
sity ; and it will also follow, that the 
shorter that term can be made the 
stronger will the case become ; for, a 
residence extended to upwards of 900 
years, the complete domestication 
which this would imply, and the exer- 
cise of imperial functions for so long a 
time, are irreconcilable with the 
theory of a distinct class-existence, and 
so entire a separation of the shepherds 
from the rest of the population as their 
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history, as it has come down to us, 
absolutely requires. The difficulty is 
considerable with 250 years; it is 
doubled with 511; and it becomes 
altogether insuperable with 922; for 
it must be remembered that, whatever 
chronology be adopted, we have the 
same story to tell at the end of it, 
namely, that the Hyksos were gathered 
together in a single stronghold to the 
number of 240,000 souls; that they were 
there besieged by a king of Upper 
Egypt, and compelled, in terms of a 
capitulation, to abandon the territory 
they had so long oppressed by their 
presence, and to evacuate the country, 
not in detachments, or portions, but 
as a whole. We repeat, then, that 
considering the peculiar structure of 
society in Eastern countries, and par- 
ticularly in ancient Egypt, we can 
believe, if obliged to do so, this to have 
been practicable after the lapse of two 
centuries, or thereby, but to be scarcely 
conceivable after the lapse of five cen- 
turies, and to be wholly unimaginable 
after the lapse of nine. Universal 
history furnishes nothing analogous to 
the conditions on which the Chevalier 
Bunsen’s middle empire is founded, for 
it will not be alleged, we presume, that 
the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt 
is a parallel case, and if not, we know 
not where one is to be found; for 
though the English are a ruling mili- 
tary class in Hindostan, they are not 
domesticated there as the Hyksos were 
in Egypt; while the Chinese example 
of the Mantchoo Tartars is so little in 
point, that they have governed the 
Celestial Empire for only 160 years 
(1692) and are now so thoroughly in- 
corporated with the people whom they 
subdued, that, though much dissatis- 
faction is expressed with their rule, the 
recent movement against them has 
failed to make any sensible impression 
upon it. At this moment it is 789 
years since the Norman Conquest of 
ingland, less by 133 years than the 
Chevalier Bunsen asks for the duration 
of the shepherd dominion in Egypt ; 
but who could now separate the Nor. 
man from the Saxon, the Saxon from 
the Dane, or the Dane from the 
Briton? And unless human nature 
was different in ancient Egypt from 
what it is in modern Europe, how can 
we believe that after the lapse of nearly 
a thousand years it was possible to 
collect the Canaanitish invaders into 
one body, to shut them up in a fortress 
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with their families and their effects, 
and finally to drive them from the land 
they had made their own into the wil- 
derness, for by this time they could 
have had no other home, and no other 
country, than Egypt? It appears to 
us, therefore, that this part of M. 
Bunsen’s general argument, which he 
obviously thinks the strongest, and 
which he has made so many sacrifices 
to establish, is really the weakest, since 
it is opposed not only to the canons of 
experience, but to the laws of social 
progression and amalgamation in —7 
age. So far from removing the diffi- 
culties that have always belonged to 
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the Hyksos period, it increases them 
fifty-fold ; and we must conclude these 
very general remarks on this unques- 
tionably able and learned work, by ex- 
pressing our regret that its accomplish- 
ed author should have allowed his zeal 
in the cause of Egyptian archxolog 
to render him unjust to those who thin 
less highly than he does of the histori- 
eal value of the Egyptian monumen- 
tal records, and whose chief sin is, that 
they decline to postpone the authority 
of Genesis to Lepsius’s * Todtenbuch,” 
and to give up the Flood in obedience 
to M. de Ronge’s last ‘* Memoire sur 
quelques Phénoménes Célestes.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE BREASTS. 


Iw that tract of time which lies between 
the ages of fable and the epoch when 
the blended civilisation of Rome and 


Greece assumed its most gorgeous as- 
pect, in all antiquity, the sciences 
which rest on the observation of posi- 
tive facts made no progress. 


We can- 
not say they did not exist. One man 
openes the inquiry, but in this line of 
philosophy that solitary individual had 
no disciples. Aristotle, the philoso- 
pher we allude to, perused with atten- 
tion the habits of brutes, and recorded 
them with care, and classed them in 
accordance with the laws of a rude 
comparative physiology. But he had 
no followers in this path. The sciences 
of which he laid the basis, and of which 
he foresaw the results, were stifled by 
the swarming luxuriance of fable. In 
lieu of observations, the most incredi- 
ble and preposterous romances were 
massed together in the pages, for in- 
stance, of Alian, Ctesias, andeven Pliny 
himself, philosophers who seem to have 
swallowed the grossest figments with- 
out a twinge i ladeaeen. It is 
perfectly amazing, and we can only 
account for it by supposing in those 
ages writing was so rare and costly an 
accomplishment, that individuals who 
could use the pen deemed it unbecom- 
ing to use their eyes. If the theolo- 
gians of pagan antiquity were poets, 
as See There naturalists 
were even worse. Animals that crowd- 
ed about their steps, and which they 
could not move their eyes without sec. 


ing, are the heroes of the most extra. 
vagant legends. The whole world is 
metamorphosed by superstition. Truth 
is ignominiously swept out, and dreams 
substituted for reality. Writers stride 
forward from prodigy to prodigy, with 
the arrogance and self-esteem of au- 
thors who scorn to be observers. In 
the pete of brute instinct, man— 
the king of the creation—abdicates his 
reason, in order to endow the meanest 
animals with this prerogative. Nothing 
is more strange. When every being in 
existence is metamorphosed, he next 
proceeds industriously to invent a world 
of impossible beings, and his childish 
credulity greedily believes in all that 
his own teeming fancy invents. Fi- 
nally, Polytheism attributes prescience 
to brutes—the power of ascertaining 
and indicating futurity ; and, by way 
of climax to this pile of absurdities, 
sublimates them into deities. It is, 
we think, worthy of inquiry, why the 
inferior animals should be thus human- 
ised at once by superstition, and poe. 
try, and philosophy. 

According to the doctrine of the me- 
tempsychosis—introduced into Greece 
by Pythagoras and Timzeus—the brute 
animals are human beings in an altered 
form. In their new shape, they pre- 
serve a recollection of their former 
condition. They were believed by 
some philosophers to possess three 
souls—the sensitive, rational, and ve- 
getative soul—corresponding to what, 
in recent times, has been termed in- 
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tellectual, organic, and animal life. 
A book was written by Plutarch, to 
prove that animals possess reason, in- 
asmuch as the operations of our boast- 
ed understanding are more liable to 
error than the mysterious operations 
of instinct. Poets, and even philoso- 
phers, regarded them as our earliest 
teachers of the useful arts. At an 
early period (according to Pope) — 

“ To man the voice of nature spake :— 
Go! from the creatures thy instruction take ; 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield— 
Tarn from the beasts the physic of the field. 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive ; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Learn each small peopte's genius—policiese— 
The ant's republic, and the realm of bees : 
How those in common all their wealth bestow, 
And anarchy, without confusion, know. 
And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their separate cells and properties maintain.” 


A shopper, instructed by the 
gililions sonatas of the nightio ale, 
carried off the prize in the Pythian 
games. The chargers of the Sybarites 
were famous for pleasing manners and 
accomplishments. They particularly 
surpassed in dancing ; and on one oc- 
casion, when the battle-trumpet sound- 
ed a charge, and all the Sybarite ca- 
valry were advancing at the signal, the 
Crotonian enemy suddenly struck up a 
reel, or jig, or dancing tune, where- 
upon the Sybarite chargers, mistaking 
a battle for a ball, began to foot it feat- 
ly to the measure, and capered, and 
pranced, and tramped, so as to disor- 
der the ranks, and, through love of 
pleasure, forfeited victory. 

Narratives and statements such as 
these frequently occur in the writings 
of the ancients, who tell them with the 
grave air of satisfied and undoubting 
credulity. Indeed they saw no reason 
to doubt them, when their philosophers, 
whose names were symbolical of wis- 
dom, recognised men in brutes, in 
birds, and even in insects; and when 
beasts were assimilated in intellect to 
men, we cannot be surprised if animals 
employed human language; that is, 
when reason dwelt in the mind, we 
can readily suppose it spoken by the 
tongue. ‘The narratives of the fabu- 
lists are only dramatic versions of uni- 
versally accredited traditions. That 
ZEsop’s fox should converse with the 
stork, or that a philosophic discussion 
should beguile the leisure of the town 
rat, when visited by an acquaintance 
from the country, is not to be wonder- 
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ed at, when history itself teems with 
similar examples. On the fall of Tar- 
quin, a dog, in the open streets, could 
not contain his political sentiments, but 
gave expression to his republican opi- 
nions by loudly vociferating his con- 
gratulations. When Domitian was as- 
sassinated, an observant crow, perched 
on the capitol, favoured the city with 
its regicidal views by applauding the 
murderers. ‘ It’s a good deed,” 
screamed the crow; “ it is right well 
done.” When Otho oppressed Rome, 
and Vitellius threatened the walls, the 
golden reins, to the terror of the alarm- 
ed city, dropped from the hands of the 
statue of Victory, and the oxen, in a 
low tone, were overheard exchanging 
private opinions on public affairs. 
When Lepidus and Catullus were con- 
suls, a cock, in the farm-yard of Gale- 
rius, conversed like a human being; 
and Pliny, animadverting on this fact, 
gravely remarks, that ‘‘ speaking cocks 
are very rare in history.” 

One of the most extraordinary fea- 
tures in this superstition is, that while 
beasts are oo in the language of 
men, it is only in exceedingly rare 
cases that men ever attain to any 
knowledge of the language of beasts. 
All antiquity produced but five indivi- 
duals who reached this extraordinary 
height of science, namely — Tiresias, 
Helenus, Cassandra, Apollonius of 
Tyana, and Melampus. Apollonius 
was suddenly gifted with this privilege 
in India, while manducating the heart 
of a dragon; and serpents communi- 
cated the faculty to Melampus. Here 
is the story :—The servants of Melam- 
pus found a nest of serpents in a hollow 
oak, which, after killing the old ones, 
they brought to Melampus, who or- 
dered the young creatures to be carefully 
brought up. When these serpents 
reached maturity, their gratitude for 
the care bestowed on their education 
caused them one day, while Melampus 
was wrapped in profound repose, to 
glide close to his ears and lick them 
repeatedly, a process which improved 
his hearing to such exquisite fineness, 
that he was astonished, on awaking, 
to hear the brutes utter sounds that 
were quite intelligible to him. 

While it must be confessed that the 
zoology of antiquity is as fantastic and 
fabulous as an Arabian tale, it must be 
also admitted that, as far as we have 
yet gone, it is perfectly logical. For 
example: the brute has three souls ; 
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he has consequently the same faculties 
as man, and the faculties being the 
same, the passions must be identical. 
Though modern science yields its un- 
willing assent to the undoubted and 
melancholy fact, that the material ap- 
petites and instincts of man are only 
too identical with those of the brute, 

et it refuses to admit of this analogy 
in the moral sentiments. A profound 
and even infinite difference 1s clear! 
recognised, though to define what this 
difference consists in is a task of which 
modern science is incapable. It knows 
and proclaims, however, that the sa- 
cred ray which enlightens and warms 
man has not reached the lower ani- 
mals, Now, antiquity was blind to 
this distinction. To the lower ani- 
mals it attributed not merely the pas- 
sions which agitate, but the moral sen- 
timents which dignify, and the affec- 
tions which console, mankind.* Rivals 
are found among the beasts and birds 
for the heroes of tragic passion, such 
as Phedra, Orestes, Pylades, &. A 
goose, according to Pliny, fell despe- 
rately in love with a youth named 
Egius ; and in Egypt a tender passion 
was conceived for the beautiful Glauce, 
a female musician of distinguished 
merit in the Court of Ptolemy, by an 
amorous ram. A sublime constancy 
in friendship has been manifested from 
time to time by horses, eagles, and 
dolphins. 

A young girl in Sestos reared and 
fed an eagle, which, upon her death, 
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was inconsolable; it rushed into her 
funeral pyre, and perished upon her 
ashes. A dolphin died of grie® for the 
loss of a child, during the reign of 
Augustus. This child was accustomed, 
on its way to school, to cross the 
Lucrine lake every day, which the 
re observing, approached the 
child and bore it on its back, safely 
depositing its burden on the opposite 
shore. One day the child failed to 
appear, and the dolphin was seen 
waiting with evident uneasiness. The 
dolphin came the next day, and the 
next, but the child was dead, and the 
sympathetic fish, as if it were 


“ A crime in heaven to love too well,” 


sickened and perished of grief. 

Such tales justify us in maintaining 
that antiquity assimilated beasts to 
men. The marvellous predominates 
in these facts :—On every hand real 
creatures are strangely transfigured ; 
but the unbridled fancy of antiquity 
is not satisfied with transfiguration. 
When it has described grasshoppers 
that excelled in music, serpents that 
were profound linguists, eagles that 
committed suicide, and oxen that dis- 
cussed politics, it turns from them in 
disgust to delight its greedy credulity 
with monsters made up of the discor- 
dant fragments of living types. An- 
| ae loved a monster, 
and slighted or neglected existing ani- 
mals, to conjure up with eager avidity 
animals that could never exist. The 


* The poet Campbell seems to have been a convert to the doctrine of antiquity, when he 
saysi— 


“ The deep affections of the breast, 
That Heaven to living things imparts, 
Are not exclusively possessed 


By human hearts. 


A parrot from the Spanish Main, 
Full young and early caged, came o’er 
With bright wings tothe bleak domain 


Of Mulla’s shore : 


To spicy groves, where he had won 
His plumage of resplendent hue— 
His native fruits, and sky, and sun, 


He bade adieu. 


For these he changed the smoke of turf, 
A heathery land, and misty sky, 
And turned on rocks and raging surf 


His golden eye. 


But fretted in our climate cold, 

He lived and chattered many a-day, 
Until with age, from green and gold, 

His wings grew gray. 
At last, when blind, and seeming dumb, 

He scolded, laughed, and spoke no more ; 
A Spanish stranger chanced to come 


To Mulla’s shore : 


He hailed the bird in Spanish speech— 
In Spanish speech the bird replied, 
Flapped round the cage with joyous screech, 
Dropt down, and died!” 
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woods, mountains, seas, and even the 
infernal regions teem with horrible 
and dreadful forms—such as dragons 
with enormous pinions, winged horses, 
crocottes, that cunningly lured wood- 
men from their toils by calling them 
by name, and enticing them into the 
solitudes of the forests, where they 
devoured them; griffins, with shar 
snouts; four-legged birds, furnish 
with lion’s claws, and covered with 
red feathers; the catoblepas, which 
shot from its terrible eyes glances that 
killed the most powerful warriors. 
The marticorus, according to the de- 
scription of Ctesias, was a strange 
jumble of incongruous parts. It had 
green eyes, a scarlet skin, a lion’s 
body, three rows of teeth, and the tail 
of a scorpion, in which, like a hand, it 
brandished a javelin. According to 
Pliny, fishes with horses’ heads were 
often seen in the Arabian Sea, out of 
which they crawled at night to graze 
in the fields. The backs of Suiles 
were often seen rising above the sur- 
face of the Indian Ocean, to the ex- 
tent of four acres; while in the waves 
of the Ganges enormous eels, thirty 
cubits long, slowly rolled their vast 
volumes. ‘The fleet of Alexander was 
met by a shoal of monstrous tunnies, 
which opposed it with the og 
and numbers of an army. The Pre- 
torian guards fight with sea-serpents, 
and crimson the ocean with their blood 
to the extent of thirty thousand paces. 
In the centaurs, the onocentaurs, and 
the hippocentaurs, the human shape 
is blended with that of the horse, the 
goat, the monkey, and the fish. 
ZEschylus speaks of the daughters of 
Phoreys, who had one common eye 
among five sisters, an eye which passed 
from hand to hand, apparently like a 
modern opera-glass. Snakes were seen 
curling on the heads of the Gorgons, 
in lieu of ordinary locks. 

All these monsters, according to a 
tradition which reminds us of the 
theories of geology, and which was 
known in the middle ages, were engen- 
dered in chaos, anteriorly to the for- 
mation of the earth. It was not 
merely poetry and popular credulity— 
science itself attested their existence. 
Pliny saw a centaur, embalmed in 
honey, exhibited in Rome in the reign 
of Claudius. The earliest Christian 
writers, Justin, Cyprian, and Jerome, 
admit their existence, believing them 
to be fallen angels, condemned to 
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stroll through dismal solitudes and un- 
inhabited forests, until the day of 
judgment. 

These hybrid beings are dispersed 
in considerable numbers over the whole 
earth ; but there are creatures com- 
bining the limbs of men with the forms 
of beasts, which fail to reproduce their 
kind, or at best give birth to mon- 
sters of a different nature. One of 
these, termed the chimera, the daugh- 
ter of Echidna, presented 


“ A cherub's head, a serpent all the rest." 


This interesting creature was united 
to the fierce and terrific Typhon, to 
whom she bore four very anomalous 
children, renowned for an extravagant 
superfluity of members—such as the 
the hydra of Lerna with a hundred 
heads ; the cerberus with fifty heads; 
and another chimera which had the 
undesirable peculiarity of possessing 
four feet and three heads; as well as 
the dog of Geryon, slain by Hercules, 
&c. The heroes of antiquity, Theseus, 
Bellerophon, and Hercules, amused 
their leisure meritoriously, in braining 
this unnecessary plurality of heads, 
just as the solitary dragons that 
watched by the fountains or haunted 
the forests of the Celts were destroyed 
by the heroes of a later period. As 
paganism and the devil were per- 
sonified by the dragons of the Chris- 
tian legends, we may take it for 
granted that the destructive carnivora 
of archaic ages (which retarded the 
progress or arrested the foundation of 
civilisation) were represented by the 
monsters described shove. 

Amid this crowd of grotesque mon- 
strosities, the pheonix appears as the 
type of beauty, gentleness, and gran- 
deur. The existence of the phenix is 
not simply asserted by the naturalists, 
the very gravest historians attest its 
existence. The appearance of a phenix 
in the consulship of Paulus Fabius, 
and Vitellius, or the thirty-fourth year 
of our era, is described by Tacitus as 
an event of the first importance, and 
worthy of transmission to the remotest 
posterity—** Every five hundred years 
the phenix,” says Tacitus, ‘comes 
into existence, though it is true,” he 
adds, “some assign four hundred and 
sixty-one years as the true period. 
The first phoenix appeared in the reign 
of Sesostris; the second was seen in 
the reign of Amasis; and the last 
under Ptolemy III. ‘This last pheenix, 
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surrounded by a crowd of feathered 
attendants whom it far outshone in 
splendour of plumage, took its flight 
to Heliopolis, the city of the sun.” 
The Roman historian does us the fa- 
vour to inform us that ‘* when its time 
of death approaches, the phcenix con- 
structs a nest in its native country, 
which it inundates with a generative 
principle. From this nest springs a 
new pheenix, which, on attaining ma- 
turity, takes diligent care to perform 
the funeral rites of its deceased parent, 
and exhibits extraordinary sagacity in 
accomplishing its pious task. It carries 
bundles of myrrh from great distances, 
to accustom itself to bear burdens, and, 
when strong enough in the wing, takes 
its deceased parent on its back, and 
bears it through the air to the altar of 
the sun, where, laying the body down, 
it burns it with spices.” 

Believed by the people, and bla- 
zoned by poetry, and recorded by his- 
tory, religion also lent its sanction to 
these fables, while painting and sculp- 
ture gave them universal currency. 
The humbler animals, not sufficiently 
elevated when placed merely on a level 
with mortals, were advanced to the 
dignity of internuncios between gods 
and human beings; they were oracles 
of the future, and revealed the Divine 
will. The most momentous affairs, the 
armies and the colonies of the ancients, 
were, in all dangerous and foreign ex- 
peditions, guided by birds. ‘The 
dripping fugitives who escaped from 
the deluge of Deucalion, were guided 
to safety by a pack of wolves, and, in 
gratitude,‘ their new city was named 
Wolftown. Egypt was indebted to the 
same animal for its safety from Ethio- 
pian invasion. ‘The sites of the most 
renowned cities were indicated to their 
founders by quadrupeds or birds, as 
was specially the case in the instance 
of Rome, Alba, and Constantinople. 
The lower animals were the real priests 
of ancient prophecy, and in the very 
desirable quality of clearness, the lan- 
guage of the brutes always surpasses 
that of the oracles. Achilles is told by 
his horse, without a shadow of ambi- 
guity, that he must die before Troy. 
In the midst of the Forum, a patriotic 
ox warns the astonished people, bellows 
his threats, of the dangers which en- 
viron the republic. Ants are seen 
busily engaged in conveying grains of 
corn, and placing them in the mouth of 
the infant Midas, thereby intimating 


the future opulence of the sleeping 
boy— 
“ They don't wear out their time in sleeping and 
play, 
But gather up corn in a sunshiny day, 
And for winter they lay up their stores : 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and 
the storms, 
And so brought their food within doors.” 


Bees clustered round the cradle of 
the sleeping Plato, alighted on his 
lips, and intimated that the wisdom, of 
which bees are an emblem, should one 
day issue from his eloquent lips. Ser- 
_ climb up and lock the infant 

oscius in their folds; and, in the 
great pitched battles of the Roman 
armies, eagles are seen hovering in the 
sky, as heralds of victory. 

Mysteries to which men are blind 
are clearly perspicuous to birds; and 
this, owing to their elevation over 
terrestrial things, the great length of 
their vision, the purity of their aerial 
element, the innocency of their lives, 
and their power of ascending into the 
heavens. The debates in the councils 
of the gods are audible to birds; in- 
deed augury takes its name from them, 
augur and augurium being, according 
to Varro, derived from avium garritus, 
the chattering of the feathered race. 

As polytheism was altogether a reli- 
gion of ceremony, negligent of morals 
and void of dogma, it consecrated all 
these dreams, and thus resigned the 
management of most magnificient em- 
te to the meanest animals. « At 

ome the consuls and emperors have 
much less influence,” says Pliny, 
“than the sacred chickens. ‘The 
peckings of domestic fowls are con- 
templated with awe and solicitude. 
The proceedings of the magistrates are 
regulated according to the caprices of 
these fowl. As the chickens show an 
appetite or reluctance to feed, the ma- 

strates open or shut their houses, 
The legions engage the enemy when 
the chickens are vivacious; they prog- 
nosticate victory, and command the 
commanders of the world.” 

But it was not merely the Romans— 
the deities of Olympus applied for in- 
formation to birds. Jupiter, the mas- 
ter of the universe, was at one time 
somewhat puzzled to make out the pre - 
cise centre of the earth; so he engaged 
two eagles to fly, the one to the east, 
the other to the west, and proceed 
constantly forward till they met. The 
eagles obeyed, and the oracle of Del- 
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phi being the spot over which they 
came together, the ancients be- 
lieved Delphi to be the umbilical 
point, the éugaats of the earth; and 
in grateful memory of the meeting of 
the eagles, the Delphians placed two 
golden images of that bird in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. Delphi was to Greece 
what Meath was to Ireland, or the 
Midhyama of the Hindoos, the Midheim 
of the Scandinavians, the Cuzco of the 
Peruvians, and the Palestine of the 
Hebrews. 

To place animals in temples and so- 
lemnly consecrate them was not enough 
for Polytheism. It raised them to 
Olympus, where it associated them 
with gods. The eagle, bearing thun- 
derbolts in its pounces, was alike the 
instrument of the pleasures and of the 
vengeance of Jupiter. Standing by 
his throne, it was ever ready to sweep 
forward with the message of wrath or 
the pledges of his affection. Polythe- 
ism twisted serpents round the cadu- 
ceus of Mercury, placed an owl on the 
helm of Minerva, fed the horses of 
Olympus with ambrosia, endowed 
them with immortality, and extolled 
them as more rapid than the very gods. 

It was not enough for Polytheism, 
whicha father of the Church terms ‘*‘ the 
madness of mankind” to blend brutes 
indiscrimately with deities ; it raised 
them from the humility of associates 
to the dignity of gods themselves. 
Thus Rome instituted the worship of 
the locust, and celebrated its festival 
on the eighth of the kalends of Decem- 
ber, the object being to prevail on 
those creatures to forbear destroying 
the harvests of Italy. Fetishism seemed 
pushed to its utmost extravagance by 
the Babylonians and Canaanites, but 
Egypt really perfected the superstition. 
The animal kingdom furnished the 
country of the s 1 with nearly all 
its religious emblems. Birds, quad- 
rupeds, and reptiles swarmed in its 
temples, and were deified by its priests. 
Not satisfied with this, Egyptian ima- 

ination furnished the devotees of 

gypt with what may be termed 
**monster-gods.” It dignified or de- 
graded Anubis with the head of a dog, 
and set off Isis with the head of a cow, 
while Osiris was made to look cunning 
and ridiculous with the head of a 
hawk. Jupiter Ammon looks foolish 
through the head of a ram, and Sa- 
turn grins portentously with the long 
snout of a crocodile. Paganism built 
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temples to house quadrupeds, and hol- 
lowed ponds for the evolutions of finny 
divinities. At Melita a serpent lay 
coiled within a tower erected exclu- 
sively for its preservation, while trains 
of priests and servants were seen every 
day proceeding to lay flowers and ho- 
ney on the altar of this reptile. 

The countless multitudes of Egypt 
sadden at once into the deepest mourn- 
ing at that (to them) appalling event— 
the death of a dog, a cat, an ibis, or 
a jackal. The mourning nation em- 
om them with pious solicitude, 
weeps over their inanimate forms, 
conveys them with solemn pomp into 
the sepulchres of royalty, and tender- 
ly places them beside the ‘* buried ma- 
jesty” of Egypt. The insanity of 
Egypt having deified the brutes, went 
a step farther —an awful step: men 
pale and trembling in ligatures were 
dragged to their shrines and solemnly 
murdered before the unintelligent eyes 
of these “ monster gods,” fully justify- 
ing the remark of the Stagyrite, “‘ man 
is in many instances more stupid and 
meaner than the beasts.” ‘*Oh! how 
vile must man be,” exclaims Pascal, 
“when he subjects himself to quadru- 
peds, and adores brutes as deities!” 

The vileness which Pascal laments, 
originates in an ignorance which he 
could not remedy. To human inves- 
tigation the intellect of brutes presents 
the most puzzling enigma in the visi- 
ble creation, and what man cannot 
understand, he naturally, if not inevi- 
tably, reverences. Man, unenlighten- 
ed by revelation, could not answer the 
query of the poet— 


“ Who taught the nations of the field and flood 
To shun their poison and to choose their food ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave or arch beneath the sand ? 
Who made the spider parallels design, 
Sure as Demoirre, without rule or line ? 
Who bade the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ? 
Who calls the council states the certain day ? 
Who forns the phalanx and who points the way ?” 


The question was first clearly stated 
= Montaigne and Pereira, philoso- 
phers who laid the foundation of the 
two distinct schools which divide the 
par world at this moment into 

ostile camps. One of these schools, 
which may easily trace its origin to 
Pereira, refuses intelligence, or even 
feeling, to lower animals, while feeling, 
and intelligence, and even soul, are 
conceded to the brutes by the disciples 
of Montaigne. The foremost cham- 
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pions of the spirituality of the human 
soul may be found among those who 
make the souls of brutes material ; 
while, on the other hand, those philo- 
sophers who are most liberal in en- 
dowing brutes with spiritual intelli- 
gences, are very niggardly and stingy 
in allowing men any souls at all. 
Brutes are considered by Pereira as 
insensible puppets, which some veiled 
hand jerks this way and that; and 
though they utter cries of joy or 
sorrow, without being sensible of 
either sorrow or joy; and though they 
eat they are not hungry, though they 
drink they are not thirsty. According 
to these philosophers, animals do not 
act from anything resembling human 
knowledge, but solely from the dispo- 
sition of their organs. Descartes ad- 
mits, what it would be very difficult 
to deny, that brutes possess life ; but 
while he allows them feeling he refuses 
them intelligence. He illustrates his 
argument by comparing brutes to 
watches, which though made exclu- 
sively of insensible machinery, wheels 
and springs, can, nevertheless, count 
minutes and measure time more accu- 
rately than men. ‘ The Being who 
made them,” says Malebranche, ‘in 
order to preserve them, endowed brutes 
with an organisation which mechani- 
cally avoids destruction and danger ; 
but in reality they fear nothing and 
desire nothing.” The automatism of 
animals was the fashionable philosophy 
of the Cartesians and Jansenists, and 
was at one time all the rage in France. 
During the last century a swarm of 
books was published on the subject, 
which instead of elucidating the mat- 
ter, only rendered it more obscure. 
The most unfeigned astonishment is 
expressed by many of these writers at 
the marvels of instinct, but these are 
the very writers who are most em- 
phatic in declaring animals mere ma- 
chines, 

The followers of Descartes, who 
maintained that the animals were infe- 
rior to machines, were opposed by the 
followers of Pereira, who maintained 
that they were superior to men. The 
animals are endowed by these philoso- 
— with freewill and foresight; the 

rutes speak, laugh, and reflect as we 
do. Leibnitz, after carefully balancing 
the attributes of men and brutes, he- 
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sitates to admit the superiority of our 
species. He declares that some men, 
and no doubt himself among the num- 
ber, are decidedly superior to brutes, 
while the difference between certain 
stupid men and certain intelligent 
quadrupeds is so small, that he doubts 
if any difference really exists, or ad- 
mitting its existence, that the advan- 
tage is on the human side. He argues 
for the immortality of the souls of 
brutes, and— 


“ Thinks, admitted to an equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


But brutes must be gifted with con- 
science, knowledge, and responsibility 
before they can be admitted to the 
dignity of another life ; and according- 
ly, these attributes are freely given 
them by the naturalist Bonnet. 

Cuvier, Buffon, Locke, and Voltaire, 
and all the writers who have endea- 
voured to penetrate the mystery of 
existence through the medium of me- 
taphysical inquiry, or the study of 
animal organisation, have devoted me- 
ditation and investigation to what some 
term the intellect, and some the auto- 
matism, of the lower animals. ‘Their 
contradictions are innumerable. But 
the medium between the preposterous 
extravagance of refusing sensation to 
the very organs of the senses, and the 
no less ridiculous theory which lodges 
an immortal spirit in a flea, is to be 
found in what is termed instinct. 
«‘ But what is instinct?” asks Vol- 
taire. ‘It is a ‘substantial nower,’ 
it is a ‘plastic enerry.’” Cost je ne 
sais quot, c'est dz Vinstinct. ‘The na- 
ture of instinct has been often can- 
vassed subsequently to this writer, but 
the discussion has invariably termi- 
nated in some unsatisfactory definition, 
proving the invincible ignorance of 
man on this subject, and that— 


* Well hast thou said, Athena's wisest son, 
All that we know is, little can be known.” 


It is one of those mysteries the solu- 
tion of which is concealed in the mind 
of the Godhead. The unaided intel- 
lect of man will never pierce it. 


‘* What is this mighty breath, ye sages say, 
That in a powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Instructs the fowls of heaven? What but God, 
Inspiring God, who, boundless Spirit, all 
Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole,” 
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Tr is an observation, as trite as it is 
true, that the arts and sciences which 
ennoble and civilise mankind, can take 
root or flourish in the soil of liberty 
alone. It is as trite, though certainly 
not so true, a remark, that the atmos- 
phere of peace is as essential to the 
growth of the arts and sciences as is 
the soil of liberty to their existence. 
History; the great test of truth, while 
she has ever aflirmed the former posi- 
tion, has shown that the latter is a 
sophism. It is indeed quite true, that 
the beaux arts may grow with an in- 
crease more luxuriant and more rapid 
beneath the shade and the shelter of 
repose ; but we may learn, too, from 
the past, that the storm which agitates 
the atmosphere purifies it also, and 
that the fitful sunshine, the fresh 
breeze, the shower, and the flood, sti- 
mulate a healthy growth, induce a 
robust vitality, make the roots strike 
deeper, the branches spread wider, 
and fling the seeds far abroad —if, in- 
deed, the plant be fixed in the soil 
necessary for its sustentation. ‘The 
want of repose may distract men’s 
minds from a sedulous worship of the 
Muses, though even then they may 
have a hardy; though not possibly a 
luxuriant growth, The want of liberty 
crushes the intellect—it withdraws all 
the attractions to learning—it renders 
the pursuit of knowledge not only dif- 
ficult but full of peril— it paralyses 
gebius, makes thought a pain, and 
mental exertion laborious, because 
hopeless. ‘Thus where there is no li- 
berty,; there cannot be civilisation. 
Her brightest illumination in the states 
and times of antiquity has, with the 
departure of liberty, given place to the 
profoundest gloom of barbarism, while 
the return of liberty has ever been the 
herald of the returning dawn of arts 
and sciences. 

The truth of the positions which we 
have just advanced is strikingly exem- 
yaeee by the revival of literature in 

taly during the latter portion of the 


thirteenth and the fourteenth century. 
The classical literature of Greece and 
Italy, long decaying, may be said to 
have perished with the subjugation of 
the Roman Empire in the West in the 


fifth century. Boethius, in the suc- 
ceeding age, alone reflected like twi- 
light the sunset of learning. ‘ The 
swan-like tones of his dying eloquence,” 
to use the language of Hallam, issued 
from his prison-tower at Pavia; and 
then came a night of silence long and 
deep —a night illumined faintly now 
and then by some solitary star rising 
from our own land —a an broken 
by the voices of Bede and of Erigena. 
While the rest of Europe, still pros- 
trate beneath the tyranny of feudal 
institutions, had scarce emerged from 
barbarism, the republics of Italy had 
been, for over two centuries, in the 

ossession of a large share of that li- 
oe which the genius of their free 
institutions conferred, and which the 
peace of Constance, in 1183, consum- 
mated and secured; and with that li- 
berty came the enjoyment of intellec- 
tual existence, stimulating individual 
minds to raise themselves to eminence, 
and to attain those honours and that 
influence which, in a free state, intel- 
lect is ever able to achieve. And yet 
during this very period, when litera- 
ture began to revive, and in the regions 
where her light again dawned, civil 
wars and internal dissensions raged 
almost without intermission. Frederick 
II., the great patron of literature, was 
involved in unceasing broils during his 
life, and at his death he left Italy as 
much convulsed as when he ascended 
the Imperial throne. ‘The feuds, too, 
of the Guelphs and the Ghibelines 
raged throughout the country, and 
nowhere with more animosity than in 
the state in which the illustrious Dante 
arose, to be at once its glory and its 
disgrace. 

While the literature of Spain — 
which, preceding that of Italy, had 
yet been languishing for years — pro- 
duced nothing superior to the barbar- 
ous rhythm and rude style of ‘ the 
Cid,” or the monkish poems of Gonza- 
lez de Berceo and Lorenza Segura— 
while the English language was in the 
process of evolving itself from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and could exhibit no- 
thing less rude than the composi- 
tions of Layamon and the rhyming 
chronicles of Robert of Gloucester— 
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while France was occupied with scho- 
lastic theology and metaphysics, pro- 
pounded in her colleges and monas- 
teries through the medium of Latin, 
and leaving the laity in gross barbar- 
ism and ignorance — the language of 
Italy had acquired considerable polish, 
and was advancing rapidly towards 
perfection. The courts and schools of 
Palermo, Naples, and Salerno were— 
thanks to the encouragement of Fre- 
derick and his sons—the rendezvous of 
poets, orators, and men of genius. 
Already Pier del Vigne composed with 
miuch elegance of thought, purity of 
style, and harmony of language ; and 
Ricordano Malaspina wrote his His- 
tory of Florence in a style so pure and 
perfect, that, as M. Sismondi truly re- 
marks, it may be pronounced a mas- 
terpiecé at the present day. Foremost 
amongst the followers of the new and 
beautiful language which had its birth 
in Sicily—extricated from the corrup- 
tion of the Latin, and tinctured with 
the spirit and taste of the Arabians 
and Provencals — foremost of these iti 
Italy were Guido Guinicelii, whom 
Dante has honoured with high eulogy, 
Fabrizio, and Onesto, natives of Bo- 
logna; while Florence produced, ere 
the close of the century, amongst 
others, Guittone d’Arezzo, Brunetti 
Latini, the tutor, and Guido Caval- 
canti, the friend of Dante. Thus the 
light of a new language and a new li- 
terature had arisen in Italy before the 
commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

The * Tercento,” as it is denomi- 
nated in Italy, or, as we would call it, 
the fourteenth century, is regarded by 
Italians with a justifiable pride. It 
stands prominently out not only in the 
history of the literature of their own 
land, but in that of the world. There 
is assuredly none to transcend it. The 
Augustan age of Rome produced its 
Horace and its Ovid, its Virgil and its 
Sallust, Tibullus and Propertius; but 
the genius of Dante towers above them 
all — poet, historian, philosopher, and 
statesman. One epoch there is — the 
epoch of England's Elizabeth—which 
can alone compare with it; the age 
which produced a wondrous galaxy of 
genius, the poet of all times and of all 
lands, the ‘minister et interpres na- 
ture,” the immortal Shakspeare, and 
the stelle minores, which wotild have 
blazed as stars of the first magnitude, 
were he not above the horizon — Ben 
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Jonson, and Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
and Spenser. Had Jolin Milton lived 
a century before his time, he would 
place the Elizabethan age of England 
even above the ‘‘Tercento” of the 
Italians. 

To estimate fairly the position which 
the * Tercento” occupies in the annals 
of literary achievethent, we must not 
only regard the three great writers of 
that age according to their intrinsic 
excellence as writers, but we must con- 
sider, likewise, what they, and through 
them, the age in which they flourished 
achieved for literature independent of 
what they actually wrote—not only as 
conferring the highest and last polish 
upon a language but just before 
emerged from rudeness and barbarism, 
but also as giving a toné and impetiis 
to the literature of other countries, by 
which they, indeed, continued to pro- 
fit when Italy herself, during an en- 
tire century, failed to display any pro- 
gress; and further still, as the sedu- 
lous revivors and cultivators of all that 
was instructive and elegant in the 
philosophy and literature of the La- 
tins and the Greeks, when that of the 
former was buried in monasteries, and 
that of the latter almost forgotten in 
western Europe. 

Previous to the appearance of “ the 
great master,” the Italian poets of the 
age had contented themselves with 
such vehicles of thought and feeling 
as the madrigal, the sonnet, or the 
canzone afforded, and with such themes 
for their muse as the fables of ancient 
mythology, the achievements of chi- 
valry, the incidents of romance, or, 
more frequently than any others, the 
charms of their mistresses, and the 
gallantries of the times. But the ca- 
pacious and accomplished mind, the 
profoundly contemplative and imagi- 
native spirit of Dante, sought after 
higher food to satisfy its cravings. 
With reviving literature a spirit of 
scholastic theology had come in, and 
the mysteries of the unseen world, and 
the speculations of faith, occupied 
more than heretofore the minds of 
men. Aviailing himself of this, the 
master-mind of Dante built up from 
the materials around him a poem, the 
sublimest in conception, the most mag- 
nificent in imagery, the profoundest in 
thouglit, the boldest in plan, the most 
masterly in execution, the most vi- 
gorous, the most lifelike that the world 
has ever seen. A poein justly esteemed 
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the greatest of all epics, but which 
his modesty called simply “a comedy,” 
to which admiring posterity, retaining 
still his own designation, has added 
most worthily that title of ‘ Divine.” 
In the present day, it would be a work, 
if not of rashness, assuredly of super- 
erogation, to enter into anything like a 
critical dissertation upon that mighty 
masterpiece of genius, the ‘ Divina 
Commedia” of Dante. Its excellence 
is of that commanding character, that 
it commended itself to the world’s ad- 
miration from its first appearance ; and 
from that to the present — from Boc- 
caccio to Ugo Foscolo—it has been the 
subject of able and luminous comment 
both from the professor’s chair and the 
critic’s study. Though the worship of 
Dante was, like all human feeling, sub- 
ject to the mutations of fashion — 
though it was the caprice of one age 
to go Dante-mad (Danteggiare), as of 
the succeeding one to be satisfied better 
with lighter food—yet at no time has 
the poet been without a large body of 
sincere and ardent admirers. We shall 
content ourselves with quoting the 
words of two critics, one of his own 
times, another of ours. Giovanni 
Villani the historian, who must have 
been acquainted with Dante, after no- 
ticing the defects of the poet, thus 
concludes his criticism — * Una viva- 
cissima fantasia, un ingegno acuto, uno 
stileaquandoaquandosublime, patetico, 
energetico, che ti solleva e rapisce, im- 
magini pittoresche, fortissime invettivi, 
tratti tencri e passionati, ed altri somi- 
glianti ornamenti onde ¢  fregiato 
questo 0 poema, 0, comunque vogliam 
chiamarlo, lavoro poctico, sono un ben 
abbondante compenso de’ defetti e delle 
macchie che in esso s’incontrano.” 
Mr. Sismondi, who has so lately 
passed away from amongst us, gives 
us the following critical estimate of 
the ‘* Divina Commedia ”—** Without 
a prototype in any existing language, 
equally novel in its various parts and 
in the combination of the whole, it 
stands alone as the first monument of 
modern genius — the first great work 
which appeared in the reviving litera. 
ture of Ramee In its composition 
it is strictly conformable to the essen- 
tial and unvariable principles of the 
poetical art. It possesses unity of de- 
sign and execution, and bears the visi- 
ble impress of a mighty genius, capa- 
ble of embracing at once the parts and 
the whole of its scheme; of employing 
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with facility the most stupendous ma~ 
terials; and of observing all the re- 
quired niceties of proportion without 
experiencing any difliculty from the 
constraint.” 

In perusing the immortal work of 
Dante, one, in truth, knows not what 
most to admire—the boldness and sub- 
limity of his thoughts — the splendour 
of his images — the vastness of his 
knowledge; his pathos, his passion, 
his foree—the wonderful condensation 
of expression—the severe simplicity of 
language, that is rarely ornamented— 
the classic purity of his style. In each 
and all of these Dante was a master. 
In each and all of these, the poets of 
his own country and those of modern 
Europe have drawn from his work as 
from a well of living water. Deriving 
comparatively little from his predeces- 
sors, who shall tell how much the poets 
who have succeeded him have drawn 
from his example and inspiration. Had 
Virgil never lived, Dante would, we 
believe, have written his ‘* comedy ;” 
but we may ask, with more hesitation, 
would Milton have produced the ‘Pa- 
radise Lost’ had Dante never sung his 
divine mysteries? Indeed, there isa 
striking resemblance between the two 
great poems; and the fine criticism of 
Macaulay on Milton may be applied to 
Dante :—* His poetry acts like an in- 
cantation. Its merit lies less in its ob- 
vious meaning than in its occult power. 
There would seem, at first sight, to be 
no more in his words than in other 
words. But they are words of en- 
chantment; no sooner are they pro- 
nounced than the past is present, and 
the distant near. New forms of 
beauty start at once into existence, and 
all the burial-places of the memory 
give up their dead.” 

There is one element essential to the 
Italian mind, and that of course we 
find present in Dante. The principle 
of love—the mind-worship of the 
beautiful—awoke his earliest musings, 
and presided over his loftiest and his 
latest song. ‘To those who have read 
the “ Vita Nuova,” or the * Divina 
Commedia,” the name of Beatrice 
Portinari is as well known as that of 
her poet-lover. Boccaccio, in his life 
of Dante, has left us a touching and 
vivid description of the beautiful girl, 
and her first meeting with the poet. 
The passage is too long for quotation ; 
but from it we learn, that at a May- 
day fete, given by Folco Portinari, 
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Dante, then only nine years old, was 
amongst the juvenile guests. Beatrice, 
or Bice, the host’s daughter, was a 
year younger—so graceful, so lovely, 
that many regarded her as an angel. 
Boy that he was, so deeply and so sud- 
denly was her image engraven upon 
the heart of Dante, that from that 
day until life left him it was not obli- 
terated. 

The commentaries upon the ‘ Di- 
vina Commedia” are almost beyond 
count. Not only the sources from 
which Dante derived his plot have been 
the subject of a variety of conjectures, 
but the political objects, as well as the 
moral bearings of the poem, have been 
diversely interpreted. 

But perhaps we should seek in the 
poet’s mind, and the circumstances of 
his life, for the moulds in which the 
** Divina Commedia” were cast. Many 
passages in the «* Convito” of the poet 
may serve as a key to the plan of the 
** Divine Comedy,” and ought to be 
studied by every admirer of that great 
poem. ‘* Writings,” says Dante, 
**should be viewed in four different 
senses—a literal sense, an allegorical 
sense, a moral sense, and a mystical 
(analogical) sense.” All of which 
senses the poet proceeds in the same 
passage to explain and exemplify. 
With the exegetical light which these 
observations of the poet himself af- 
fords, one may advantageously examine 
the political as well as the moral and 
wsthetical bearings of the poem. What- 
ever be the true interpretation, one 
thing is certain, that the sensation 
created in Italy by the appearance of 
the “ Divina Commedia” was totally 
without example. It was in every 
man’s mouth. In the public streets 
and squares of the very city whence 
its illustrious author had been banished, 
people might be heard repeating ex- 
tracts from *il libro,” as the work 
was emphatically denominated. Boc- 
caccio, in his * Life of Dante,” relates 
an incident, which forcibly illustrates 
the reverence, approaching to awe, 
in which the poet was held by the 
lower classes of his countrymen :— 

*‘ Walking one day in the streets, 
Dante had to pass in front of a door- 
way, at which a group of women were 
assembled for a friendly gossip. On 
his approach, one of them put her 
finger on her lips, and exclaimed in a 
wysterious voice to her companions— 

*** Hush! that is the man who can 
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descend to the infernal regions when 
he likes, and then writes what he has 
seen |’ 

*‘¢ True,’ said another, ‘ it must be 
so; and that is why his face is so 
swarthy, and his beard so black and 
curly, from the heat and smoke he has 
had to go through.’ ” 

The feelings with which, at this day, 
we contemplate the great work of 
Dante, partake somewhat of the same 
sentiment of reverence. We look upon 
it as the traveller in the East looks 
upon the Pyramids. Its sublime as- 
pect, its colossal proportions, its dig- 
nity, its symmetry, and its solemn 
beauty, place it as much beyond the 
structures of our own times, with all 
our advances of science and civilis. 
ation, as it stood in the days when it 
was first reared amid the punier works 
that have since perished around it. 

A great poet of modern Italy has 
recorded his high estimate of Dante, 
and few poets of any age or country 
were better fitted to pronounce upon 
the merits of the illustrious Florentine. 
Alfieri undertook to extract from the 
‘‘Divina Commedia” all the verses 
which were remarkable either for har- 
mony, for expression, or for thought. 
These extracts, all made with his own 
hand, ran to two hundred pages in 
quarto, written in very small charac- 
ters, and nevertheless unfinished, and 
were discontinued at the nineteenth 
canto of the Paradiso. M. Ginguené 
informs us that he saw this manuscript, 
and that he perceived at the top of the 
first these remarkable words, written 
by the poet himself in 1790 :— 


“ Se avessi il corragio di rifare questa fa- 
tica, tutto ricopierei, senza lasciarne un’iota, 
convinto per esperienza che pi s'impara 
negli errori di questo che nelle bellezze 
degli altri,” 


Before we pass from the consider- 
ation of the ** Divina Commedia,”’ we 
must not omit some mention of the 
peculiar measure in which it is written. 
The “terza rima,” of which Dante 
was probably the inventor, is more 
suited to epic poetry than to any other 
species of composition; and, in our 
opinion, is more congenial to the muse 
of Italy than to that of any other 
country. ‘Two of Dante’s English 
translators have adopted this measure ; 
and Lord Byron, in his Prophecy 
of Dante,” has afforded perhaps the 
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best specimen of what can be achieved 
by it in our own tongue. It is, no 
doubt, true, as a modern critic has 
observed, that the position of the re- 
eurring rhymes keeps the attention 
alive, and admits of a regular flow of 
the narrative ; but we think that this 
very continuity becomes at length 
wearisome, and holds the attention 
too long suspended, and even distracts 
it, and we look in vain for the relief 
which the pauses in the stanzas of the 
*¢ ottava rima”’ afford us. ‘This was, 
undoubtedly, the opinion of Boccaccio, 
who invented the latter measure, which 
has displaced the former even in epic 
poetry. Indeed we rarely now find 
the ** terza rima”’ used even by Italians, 
and more rarely still by the poets of 
other countries; while the * ottava 
rima,” the sonnet, and the quatrains, 
have been freely adopted into the 
poetry of modern Europe. 

Contemporaneous with, and imme- 
diately succeeding to Dante, many 
poets and some prose writers appeared 
in Italy; for the influence of his 
genius gave an onward impetus to 
literature. Few of them, however, 
attained to any great eminence in their 
own day, for * the leader of the Italian 
dialect” overshadowed and obseured 
them, and fewer still retain a place in 
the literature of our own times. 

All that was mortal of the illustrious 
Florentine reposed within the tomb in 
the church of the Franciscans at 
Ravenna, ere the next great poet of 
Italy arose. When, in 1302, Dante 
turned his steps towards Arezzo, 
banished from his native Florence, 
and doomed to be burned at the stake, 
one Petracco, or Petraccolo, a fellow- 
citizen, was his companion, and the 
sharer of his exile. ‘This man was the 
father of Petrarch, who may thus be 
said to have drawn his first breath 
within the influence of ‘the great 
master,” and to have inhaled the spirit 
of poesy during his earliest years. 
Between the two great poets there is, 
however, little in common—little in 
the structure of their minds, little in 
the character of their compositions. 
In Dante, all was gigantic, nervous, 
sublime ; simple, stern—stern almost 
in his very tenderness—his most touch- 
ing passages owe less to the power of 
language than to the force of a true 
and simple nature. Who that peruses 
the exquisite episode of ‘* Francesca 
di Rimini” can be insensible to this 
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fact? What can possibly surpass in 
pathos the simple line— 


* La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante ?” 


What volumes could adequately fill 
the sad story, whose issue is left to the 
heart's imagining in words so delicately 
suggestive as— 

* Quel giorno pui non vi leggemmo avante "? 


Petrarch’s mind was more on a level 
with the mass of mankind—distinguish- 
ed from them in degree rather than in 
kind. He possessed a fine genius, an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, an indefa- 
tigable industry in the acquisition of it, 
a noble aspiration after all that was 
great, and an ardent love for all that 
was good. It strikes us that nothing 
could be more opportune for the cause 
of literature and the advancement of 
the Italian language, than that a mind 
of the elegance and delicacy of Pe- 
trarch’s should have succeeded a soul 
of such power, vigour, and originality 
as that of Dante. While the latter, 
by the energy of his genius, seized 
upon the materials of the nascent 
tongue, and reared up a fabric grand 
and permanent, the former, by his 
taste and classic polish, added a thou- 
sand florid graces and lighter orna- 
ments, that beautified the solemn 
structure; till, from the united skill 
of both, the mass stood forth in all 
the perfection and polish in which we 
still behold it—like to those noble 
piles of medieval days, where we see 
all the massive grandeur of its simpler 
elements relieved by the beautiful 
tracery of elaborate sculpture, by the 
ornaments of rose, and trefoil, and 
zigzag, upon Gothic shaft and but- 
tress. 

While the fame of Dante rests to- 
day on the same basis that it rested 
upon a few short years after ungrate- 
ful Florence 


** Proscribed the bard, whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore, 
With the remorse of ages,” 


namely, upon the ** DivinaCommedia,” 
it is one of the strangest examples of 
the mutations of earthly fame, and the 
most emphatic lesson of the unerring 
criticism of posterity, that the produc- 
tions which formed the glory of Pe- 
trarch in his own eyes, and in those of 
his contemporaries, are now rarely 
spoken of, and still more rarely pe- 
rused; while the occupations of his 
amatory muse, the sacrifices of his 
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heart to that love (which, though ever 
present, never engrossed his spirit so 
as to withdraw him from the higher 
duties of patriotism or of literature) 
still flourish fresh and charming, trans- 
mitting the name and fame of the poet 
from age to age. Strange fortune! 
The laboured and unfinished Latin 
epic, which placed the laureate’s crown 
on his brow, has withered away like 
the material leaves of which that crown 
was composed, while the Italian odes 
and sonnets of the lover to his Laura 
have woven round his head a wreath 
of laurel (in the figurative language of 
his own conceit), still bright and un- 
fading— 
“ Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame.” 


As Dante was the great epic poet 
of the fourteenth century, so Petrarch 
may be well considered as the father 
of Italian lyric poetry. Deeply im- 
bued with a knowledge and the spirit 
of the great Latin masters, with a keen 
sense of the elegant and the ornate 
(which exhibited itself as well in the 
productions of his pen as the adorn- 
ment of his person), a fine perception 
of the harmonious in sound and num. 
bers, a quick fancy, a subtle wit, and, 
in fine, influenced by a love whose 
nature and extent it is not easy to de- 
fine, Petrarch gave to the world a body 
of lyrics, odes, canzone, and sonnets, 
that have ever been considered models 
to his countrymen for perfection of 
harmony, richness of colouring, ele- 
gance of thought, purity of style, and 

olish of language. Yet, with all these, 
it is impossible not to be sensible of 
much that detracts from the value of 
these lyrics. As amatory productions, 
which is their prominent character, the 
reader constantly feels that there is a 
want of reality and truth in them that 
weakens their power. Much of this 
may have its origin in the nature of his 
love for Laura, Were it mere ideal- 
worship, as some suppose, then we have 
at once the clue to its solution. As 
the passion cannot be forced, neither 
can it be simulated successfully. If 
Petrarch’s love was platonic, aud no- 
thing more, we will not be disposed to 
wonder much that the poet who dur- 
ing his mistress’s life was able, for 
twenty years, to sustain such a pas- 
sion in unabated ardour (notwithstand- 
ing the consolations which he found 
elsewhere), and to live on the recollec- 
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tion of that love for so many years 
after her death, often fails to touch the 
heart, while he charms the ear. That 
his intercourse with the wife of Hugo 
de Sade was of this latter character we 
are disposed to believe; and though 
there are passages in Petrarch’s writ- 
ings that suggest one less culpable, we 
incline to range ourselves on the side 
of the learned Abbe de Sade, notwith- 
standing the clever and sarcastic stric- 
tures in the notes to the fourth canto 
of ** Childe Harold.” Be this as it may, 
there is frequently a frigidity and affec- 
tation in the sonnets that mar their 
effect. Often, too, there is an exag- 
geration of sentiment, an exuberance 
of imagination, that suggests to the 
mind that the poet was making love 
**by the book,” rendering ‘¢ his well- 
sung woes”’ the vehicle rather of his 
own elegant composition than the in- 
voluntary outbursts of his passion. 
The subtlety of his intellect leads him 
to refine where others would only feel ; 
he abounds in * concetti” and paltry 
plays upon words ; we become wearied 
with the recurring confusion between 
*L’Aura” and * Laura;” and, as 
Sismondi remarks, ‘throughout Pe- 
trarch’s whole life, we are in doubt 
whether it is of Laura or of the laurel 
that he is enamoured.” Petrarch’s 
praise of Laura, like Waller’s of Sac- 
charissa, betrays the poet more than 
the lover. To the former may be ap- 
plied the fine image which the latter, 
improving upon Ovid, applied to him- 
self— that as Apollo, in pursuit of 
Daphne, caught but the laurel, so Pe- 
trarch, in seeking his * laurel, filled 
his arms with bays” — 


“ Elapsa reperit Daphne sua laurea Phebus.” 


The influence of Dante was too re- 
cent not to tincture, in some degree, 
the writings of Petrarch. Accordingly, 
his * Trionfi” are throughout allego- 
rical, with visions like those in the 
*¢ Divina Commedia,” and, like it, con- 
structed in the terza rima, with similar 
divisions into cantos. The ‘* Africa,” 
the Latin epic written for the poet’s 
crown, has, fortunately for posterity, 
never been finished. ‘The masterpiece 
of his own day has not a solitary eulo- 
gist in ours, ‘The few who look into 
it become soon weary of its inflated 
style and its want of interest, and man- 
kind is contented to belieye, as a mat- 
ter of tradition, that it is exceedingly 
dull, and exceedingly unreadable, 
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Over some of his other Latin composi- 
tions we _ guilty ourselves to have 
occasionally spent an hour, and we 
confess we are not disposed to pro- 
nounce so unfavourable an opinion as 
most of the commentators on Petrarch 
have done: and his treatise, “‘ De re- 
mediis utriusque fortune,” is replete 
with true philosophy. While, how- 
ever, Petrarch deservedly ranks next 
to Dante in the annals of Italian litera- 
ture, * it is not,” to use the words of a 
recent writer, *‘ as the lover of Laura, 
as the elegant and tender poet, but as 
one who devoted his time to deep re- 
searches and investigations for the im- 
provement of the language of his coun- 
try, that such a claim can be advanced 
in his behalf. Laura was the source 
of those tender lays that thrilled 
throughout Italy, and vibrated through- 
out Europe ; but Italy, a nobler mis- 
tress, exercised power over his thoughts 
which brought into play the machinery 
of a mind rarely equalled. As by the 
touch of a magic wand, the effeminate 
and voluptuous language of the love- 
sick poet was exchanged for the manly 
tones of the orator and the patriot. 
We behold him, with the language of 
a Demosthenes or a Cicero, exhorting 
the princes of Italy to bid a truce to 
their private feuds, and to unite their 
forces against a common enemy.” 

‘He arose to raise a language.” 
An orator, a philosopher, a geogra- 
pher, an historian, and an antiquary, 
as well as a poet, Petrarch was the 
greatest man of his own day. _Ilis in- 
fluence upon his contemporaries was 
vast. His epistolary correspondence 
(chiefly in Latin) with popes, princes, 
literary men, senators, and republics is 
enormous. ‘They were regarded as 
masterpieces of eloquence and correct 
style; they passed from hand to hand, 
and were copied and carefully pre- 
served. 

M. Ginguené, in his eloquent and 
just criticism of Petrarch, after ob- 
serving upon some of the defects of 
the poet, and especially upon his fatal 
taste for plays upon words and anti- 
theses in expressions, thus concludes :— 


“Mais si ces défauts se font trop sentir 
dans Pétrarque, par combien de beautés ne 
sont-ils pas rachetés? Avec quelque ri- 


gueur que l’on veuille juger les uns, de quel- 
le trempe ne doivent pas etré les autres pour 
que, ni le temps, ni les variations du gotit 
et des moeurs ne leur aient rien 6té de leur 
prix? La rouille de la barbarie couvrait 
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encore une partie de l'Europe ; I’Italie méme 
s’en dégageait & peine. Dante avait paru ; 
mais il était loin de la célébrité qu'l acquit 
ensuite: l’'imprimerie manquait encore a la 
publication rapide et générale d’un poéme 
aussi long que le sien. Nous avons vu que 
Pétrarque ne le connaissait pas dans sa jeu- 
nesse. Ce fut de son propre génie qu'il tira 
toutes ses forces, et l’on pourrait dire qu'il 
vint le second presque sans avoir de pre- 
mier. Il prit et garda le premier rang par- 
mi les poétes lyriques. Il parla, disons 
mieux, il créa, dans le quatorziéme siecle, 
un idiome poétique et une langue du cceur 
qu’on n’a pu surpasser depuis, et qui ont 
conservé jusqu’a nos jours tout leur eclat et 
tout leur charme.” 


In the hands of Petrarch the sonnet, 
already improved by Guittone d’Arez- 
z0, may be said to have acquired its 
perfection ; and as we have already 
ventured a few remarks on the terza 
rima, we hope we shall be pardoned a 
word or two on the sonnet. An able 
critic says it has had a fatal influence 
on the poetry of Italy. We doubt this. 
If the sonnets of Petrarch alone will 
not disprove the assertion, we may call 
those of Monti, Zappi, Filicaja, and 
a host of others to his aid. It is true 
the sonnet has the disadvantages of 
circumscribing the writer to a given 
length and a complex rhyme; but 
those disadvantages are, we think, over- 
rated, especially in the case of Ita- 
lians. Though the length is prescribed, 
there is no necessity that the subject 
should be concluded in one sonnet, any 
more than in one stanza of ottava 
rima. In point of fact, we find 
the Italians have often continued 
the theme through two or more son- 
nets, and our own Shakspeare has 
written a long poem in them. The 
difficulty arising from the rhyme is, 
from the nature of their language, in- 
considerable, nor have we ourselves 
found it very formidable. But thesonnet 
has great merit. It is essentially har- 
monious. ‘The structure of its rhythm, 
and the order of its recurring rhymes, 
render it the perfection of melody, 
closing with the charming cadence of 
its tercetti; and it induces a careful 
composition, as is particularly observ- 
able in poets who wrote much in it. 
The Italian scholar will surely agree 
with us, and we can refer with confi- 
dence to Bowles and Byron, and 
above all, to Wordsworth, to prove 
how well the sonnet has borne trans- 
plantation into British soil, 
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The language of Italy had, as we 
have seen, reached its perfection as 
the language of poetry, beneath the 
plastic hands of Dante and of Petrarch. 
As the vehicle of prose, its purity was 
established by Malaspina and the elder 
Villani. There yet wanted one who 
should give to the prose of Italy the 
graces of sprightliness and familiar 
freedom, which suit not the muse of 
history. In a word, the novelist was 
yet wanting; and with the exigency 
of the hour came the man. In the 
Tuscan territorities at Certaldo, some 
twenty miles from Florence, was born, 
nine years later than Petrarch, Gio- 
vanni Boccaccio, the last of the noble 
triumvirate of the “ tercento,” the 
‘father of Tuscan prose,” he * who 
formed the Tuscan’s syren tongue.” 
The son of arich merchant, his father 
destined him for the occupation by 
which he had himself attained wealth ; 
but the young man’s tastes led him to 
far different pursuits, and a visit to 
Naples decided his destiny. ‘¢ Visit- 
ing one day the tomb of Virgil, the 
genius loci worked upon him—the spirit 
of poetry rose within his breast. The 
enthusiastic youth knelt at the tomb 
of the Mantuan, and took a vow to 
bid an eternal farewell to the beaten 
track of commerce, and to follow the 
wandering steps of the Muses.” At 
this time Robert King of Naples was 
one of the greatest patrons of litera- 
ture, and his court the most brilliant 
and learned in Europe. Its attrac- 
tions naturally drew young Boccaccio 
within its sphere, and his love for the 
Muses was still further developed, and 
finally fixed, by his ardent attachment 
to the king’s natural daughter, whom 
he has made celebrated under the 
name of Fiammetta. Boccaccio as- 
pired to be a poet ; he imitated Dante, 
and wrote in terza rima; he com- 
posed epics in ottava rima; he wrote 
ballads and sonnets, yet none of these 
were calculated to raise him to a posi- 
tion approaching that of the two great 
»0ets whom we have already noticed. 
Lis distance from Dante was immea- 
surable, and he was far below Pe- 
trarch; indeed so truly was he sensi- 
ble of this, that he is said to have com- 
mitted his minor poems to the flames 
on reading Petrarch’s. It was as the 
author of the “ Cento Novelle” that 
Boccaccio established his great repu- 
tation in his own times, and has re- 
tained it to the present. In this com- 
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position he raised the Italian language 
to a pitch of perfection before un- 
known. ‘He not only invented,” 
says a high authority, “a new style, 
but founded, or certainly fixed, a new 
language. Every Italian scholar is 
acquainted with the plot of the “ De- 
camerone.” At the time of the great 
plague in Florence, in 1348, seven 
young ladies, and three young gentle- 
men retired to a beautiful villa in the 
neighbourhood of the city, where they 
spent ten days; a lady was elected al- 
ternately queen of the day, and each 
member related daily a story. These 
stories are varied with infinite art. 
By turns gay, tender, passionate ; 
with every varying colour the style is 
varied with exhaustless power and 
charm of language; while the de- 
scription of the plague, which serves as 
an introduction to the tales, may, says 
M. Sismondi, ‘be ranked with the most 
celebrated historical descriptions which 
have descended to us. De Foe after- 
wards gave a description as true and 
as terribly life-like as Boccaccio’s, and 
one scarcely less powerful has since ap- 
peared in the “ Promessi Sposi” of 
Manzoni. That the ‘* Decamerone” 
has faults, and grave ones too, cannot 
be denied; that they are full of licen- 
tious incidents, and are often indeli- 
cate in language and imagery, is to be 
regretted ; and we must admit, that 
morality and religion are often treated 
with levity. Yet in judging of the 
**Decamerone,”’ or its author, we must 
not apply the same standard of criti- 
cism which we would to a work ora 
writer of our own time. We must re- 
member that the morals of the age 
and the country in which he lived 
were far from strict; that the court 
of Naples was the most dissolute in 
Italy ; and that the lady at whose re- 
quest the ** Cento Noveile ” were writ- 
ten was not herself unaffected by the 
depraved and light tastes of the court. 
Let it, too, be remembered that the 
work was written when he was yet a 
very young man, and that in after 
years he not only regretted its appear- 
ance, but endeavoured to suppress it. 
But above all, let it not be forgotten 
that he devoted himself with indefa- 
tigable assiduity and zeal to the pro- 
motion of literature, and especially to 
the introduction of the Greek lan- 
guage; and, in the words of an elo- 
quent apologist, “he exhausted his 
little patrimony in the acquirement of 
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learning, and was amongst the first, if 
not the first, to allure the sciences and 
the poetry of Greece to Italy.” Upon 
the whole, had the priests and monks, 
whose immorality and not the religion 
they professed he assailed, succeeded 
in suppressing the ‘* Decamerone,” as 
they sought to do, posterity would have 
suffered more from its loss than they 
can ever do from its errors; and we 
feel confident that, despite of its faults, 
the brilliancy of its style, its wit, 
naiveté, and picturesque power, will 
insure it admiring readers as long as 
the Italian tongue endures, 

It has been observed by Denina* 
that the “‘ Decamerone ” of Boccaccio, 
although less grave than the “ Divina 
Commedia” of Dante, and less po- 
lished than the poetry of Petrarch, 
has nevertheless done much more than 
either of them in fixing the Italian 
language. The writers of the six- 
teenth century never speak of the 
**Decamerone” but with an enthusiasm 
almost religious. But setting aside 
whateyer of exaggeration there may 
be in their praises, one cannot avoid 
acknowledging that in addition to the 
skill in the conduct of the whole com- 
position, which is indeed marvellous, 
and has never been equalled by any 
other writer of tales or novels, either 
in Italian or in any other tongue, 
there is to be seen also most faithfully 
represented, as in some vast gallery, 
the manners and usages of his time, 
not only in the characters and person- 
ages which are purely his invention, 
but_ also in a great number of histo- 
rical sketches which are touched with 
the hand of a master. 

Such were the triumvirate of the 
Tercento — Dante, . Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio — stars that shone out 
above the horizon of literature with a 
splendour, differing in intensity and 
brightness, yet all far removed from 
every other light that glimmered with 
an obscured radiance about them. 
‘To them Italy owes the formation of 
her language—the glory of her litera- 
ture—the celebrity of her name. To 
them mankind is largely indebted for 
the revival of the Greek and Latin 
classics, and the rescuing from oblivion 
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numerous precious manuscripts of an- 
tiquity. The study of their lives and 
their labours will edify the man of 
taste and scholarly pursuits, and af- 
ford the historian much light with 
which to investigate the political 
eyents of the times, in which they took 
so large a share. 

It has been somewhat ingeniously 
observed that Nature, in the fourteenth 
century, by an effort, produced in 
Italy three great men; and that effort 
was still more felicitous in that the 
genius of each of these men was essen- 
tially different. They struck out for 
themselyes three routes by which to 
ascend the heights of Parnassus, so far 
asunder that they each reached the 
summit without encountering or ob- 
structing the others; and mankind 
can now enjoy the productions of all 
without feeling that those of any one 
give an idea of the others, or being 
able to prefer any to the rest, or to 
compare them together. He who 
came first seems to have attained the 
greatest eleyation; he who came last 
the lowest ; but the truth is, that it is 
the nature of the work in which each 
achieved excellence, that has a differ- 
ent elevation. The manner in which 
each used his gift of genius and treated 
his own subject is equally perfect, and 
each holds the highest rank in his own 
department, because he has never 
been surpassed in it. 

«* The literature of Italy,” says Mr. 
Simpson, to whom, as well as to others, 
we acknowledge ourselves largely in- 
debted, “ may be compared to a noble 
river, It may be traced from its very 
source, and followed in all its turns 
and windings. Its rich and limpid 
waters reflect now the passions, the 
loves, the joys; now the sorrows, the 
wrongs of Italy. All her eminent 
writers have been more or less political 
characters. From Dante to Machia- 
velli, from Machiavelli to Massimo 
Azeglio, their writings have been mir- 
rors of the times in which they lived. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, form 
the clasp in a chain consisting of many 
links, great and small, of higher or 
lesser value, which constitutes the li- 
terature of Italy.” 


*  Vicende della Letteratura,” lib. ii., cap, 13. 
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THE FALL OF DAY. 


I. 


The tall trees 
Project long shadows on the sunny slope ; 
‘Trembles a faint star on the trancéd seas 
Through yonder forest ope, 
Gilding their dreams; the breezes through the grass 
Seem tones of some old quaint mysterious mass. 


II. 


Far away 
The dying sunbeams slumber on the hill, 
The mingled lights of evening and of day 
Dance on the glittering rill, 
Which the smooth stones, the while it glides along, 
Break into music like a fairy song. 


Itt. 


Earthward sinks 

The fluttering lark, aye singing as he falls 

His heaven-taught hymns—O how the calm air drinks 
His showery madrigals: 

He has been singing ever since the morn, 

And now nests down among the golden corn. 


IV. 


Creeps a thrill 
Through the green leaves, ’tis but the zephyr’s wing 
Quivering in sleep a moment—now ’tis still ; 

And, lately wandering, 
The drowsy bee hums hiveward rich with dowers 
From fragrant bosoms of sweet summer flowers. 


Ve 


Yon pale cloud 
Is tinting with the sunset’s hectic flush, 
So is the distant tor now glory-browed ; 
And now a solemn hush 
Steals from the skies adown the mountain-side, 
Tis the deep stillness of the eyentide. 


VI. 


The white moon 
Grows golden in the grey dome of the sky ; 
Brighter she climbs the dark’ning steep, and soon 
Will lighten radiantly. 
Now in the shifting purple hues of even 
Earth, air, and sea, seem blending into heaven. 
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The tall trees 
Throw now no shades, for all is dusk around ; 
The star is splendid o’er the seas, the breeze 
Is dead with every sound 


But the sweet streams. 


Myriads of loving eyes 


Yearn on the earth from out the bending skies. 


VIII. 
The brown tint 


Has faded into gloom on the sha 


Of the far mountain. 


crest 


Only starlight’s glint 


On the stream’s heaving breast. 
The lark and bee are quiet—the warm glow 
Ilas left the cloud and the hill’s frowning brow. 


Heavy dews 


Pearl the soft eyelids of night-cradled flowers, 

That opening, smile but when the warm sun woos 
In daylight’s golden hours. 

Sadness comes on me with the twilight grey, 

And with the day my rhyme is laid away. 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Tere is no country in the world 
where the action of despotism upon 
national literature is more remarkable 
than in Russia. The pursuit of au- 
thorship is at all times proverbially a 
precarious one; but in that country 
the path to literary fame leads only too 
surely to the grave. ‘or the purposes 
of state policy, the vigorous censorship 
which exists over all the products of 
intelligence is not considered sufficient ; 
no sooner has a writer displayed any 
boldness or freedom of thought, than 
he is pursued by a destiny which fol- 
lows him in every phase of his career, 
and strikes him down generally before 
he has reached his prime. The his- 
tory of Russian literature adds a new 
and an instructive chapter to the ca- 
lamities of authors, and at this time it 
affords a subject which cannot fail to 
prove interesting. When we come to 
examine it, we can scarcely help feeling 
surprised that such a thing as litera- 
ture exists there at all. A brief glance 
at the list of its victims is almost 
enough — one of the most remarkable 
men of his day, Koltzoff, was con- 
demned at the age of twenty-two to 
perpetual exile in Siberia; Belowky, 


the poet, perished miserably of famine; 
Poutchin was killed ina duel; Venitz- 
tinoff died at Teheran by poison. In 
short, no sooner does a man of letters 
attain any eminence than he is struck 
down by a fate as mysterious as it is 
inevitable. To this list may be added 
the name of that very remarkable 
man, a specimen of whose writings 
we would now present to the reader. 

Nicholas Gogol perished two years 
since, in the prime of life, but not 
before he had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a reputation which is beyond 
the reach of tyranny to destroy. As 
a painter of the manners of his time 
he stands unrivalled. His writings, 
which have a grave, social meaning, 
are distinguished by great originality, 
and a vein of humour as genuine as 
that of Swift or Sterne. His portraits 
of the different phases of Russian life 
which have fallen within the sphere of 
his observation are very striking, and 
place him in the foremost rank of his 
contemporaries. Gogol was a native 
of Little Russia. He commenced his 
career as a writer of fiction, and his 
reputation was first established by a 
comedy called The Comptroller. ‘This 
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piece, distinguished by singular bold- 
ness of thought and a power of comic 
humour, exhibits a picture of Russian 
life the accuracy of which is incontes- 
tible. He supposes a gentleman just 
come from St. Foner into one of 
the provinces. The new arrival is 
mistaken for the comptroller-general, 
who was expected about the same time. 
The opportunity is thus afforded of 
passing in review every class of provin- 
cial administration, which he shows to 
be utterly corrupt, full of the grossest 
profligacy, and not only servile, but 
tyrannical. But the most famous pro- 
duction of this author was a work 
called «* The Dead Souls "—a subject 
which, being peculiar to the country, 
requires a word of explanation. The 
serfs of the country are called souls; 
this term is, however, confined to the 
males only, neither women nor chil- 
dren being taken into account. The 
wealth of a noble is estimated by the 
number of souls on his estate. ‘These 
are bought or sold, given as a dowry, 
or mortgaged, as occasion may require. 
There exists in the country districts a 
sort of provincial administration called 
**the Council of Guardians.” To the 
needy peasants loans are granted by 
the imperial treasury on the security 
of their effects. This custom produces 
a strange result. Foreign speculators 
go from village to village for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the souls of the 
dead — that is to say, the serfs which 
are really dead, but whose names still 
appeared on the registry, which under- 
goes revision only once in five years. 
They thus obtained from the Council 
of Guardians a security, which they 
can carry beyond the limits of the 


empire and negotiate on foreign ex- 


changes. Upon this curious custom 
Gogol has founded his romance, 
through the medium of which he com- 
pletely exposes not only the system of 
fiscal administration, but many strange 
phases of Russian life; and he thus 
displays in a bolder outline than the 
stage could give him, all the crimes 
and vicious practices which the curse 
of despotism can inflict upon a ones. 

The moment he became distinguish- 
ed his doom was sealed. That career 
which opened with so much brilliancy 
was soon clouded by misfortune; hu- 
miliation and persecution followed him 
at every step. At length he succeeded 
in making his way to Rome, where he 
lived for several years. He returned, 
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bringing with him a number of manu- 
scripts, the fruits of his labours during 
his exile. It was not long, however, 
before he died suddenly, under strange 
and mysterious circumstances, at Mos- 
cow, whither he had retired. His 
writings were immediately prohibited ; 
and it was forbidden that his name 
should be mentioned in any of the 
public journals. People spoke of him 
in whispers; and it was said that the 
greater portion of his unpublished 
manuscripts were burned by his own 
hand two days before he died. 

We have before us three short 
sketches written by him. That which 
we have selected we present to our 
readers, less as a specimen of the au- 
thor’s peculiar style than as affording 
an accurate picture of the domestic 
life of the great country with which 
we are now in collision, and drawn by 
the hand of an artist qualified to por- 
tray it. 


There was once a certain good old 
couple who resided in the Ukraine, 
sprung from one of the ancient families 
of Little Russia, that exhibit a marked 
contrast to some of their countrymen, 
who, risen from the lowest rank to be 
servants of the state, avail themselves of 
their privileges to oppress their poorer 
neighbours. Having realised a small 
capital, they endeavour to become 
genteel by adding to the letter “o,” 
with which their names usually ter- 
minate, the letter “w,” so as to re- 
semble a good Russian name. 

Having had no children, the affec- 
tion of this old couple was completely 
centred in each other. Athanase had 
been a military man in his earlier life ; 
he had married when he was about 
thirty, and had succeeded in obtaining 
the hand of Pulcheria, not without 
considerable difficulty, for his cireum- 
stances were not then in the most 
flourishing condition. He contrived, 
however, to manage the affair with so 
much address that he gained his point. 
Of this love passage in his life he would 
occasionally, but not often, converse 
freely. Athanase was not one of those 
old men who tire you by sounding the 
praises of the past, and deprecating the 
time in which you live. He would 
take the greatest interest in all the 
events of your life—-in your success, 
your reverses. He was fond of asking 
questions, but his curiosity was never 
tiresome ; nor was he ever indifferent 
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or absorbed in other matters, like some 
child, who, when you are speaking to 
it, will be seen scanning with profound 
curiosity the seal which hangs from 
your watch. 

The apartments occupied by this 
couple were small and low, just of the 
kind which people of the olden time 
delighted to inhabit. The tempera- 
ture was warm, for these old people 
loved heat. The walls of their princi- 
pal sitting-room were ornamented by a 
few pictures and engravings in old 
oaken frames. I am certain the pro- 
on of the house could scarcely 
1ave told you whom they were meant 
to represent. There were, among 
others, two large portraits painted in 
oil — one, an archbishop; the other, 
Peter III. Among the engravings 
tliere was the Duchess de la Valliere, 
considerably moth-eaten. Around tlie 
windows and above the doors were 
other prints, so black and stained that 
you would be disposed to take them 
for spots upon the wall. The cciling 
was of terra-cotta, so admirably con- 
structed that it might stand a compari- 
son with that of any lord in the land. 
The chamber of Pulcheria was quite 
full of chests and boxes, both great 
and small; a number of little bags, 
filled with cucumber and melon seeds, 
were suspended from hooks in the 
ceiling; all the vacant spaces which 
were left by the heaps of boxes were 
filled with spindles of thread, bundles 
of rags, and other trifles of a quarter 
of a century old. Pulcheria was a 

reat mianager, and she collected about 
ner every article which might by any 
possibility prove of future use. But 
what was most remarkable in the whole 
house was the peculiar noise made by 
the doors; from morning until evening 
it went sounding on. I cannot tell 
why the doors made this peculiar noise. 
Was it because the hinges were not 
properly oiled ?—or did the carpenter 
by whom they were constructed intro- 
duce some secret machinery? But so 
it was. The door of the sleeping apart- 
ment had a weak and attenuated voice; 
that of the salle-a-manger, a deep and 
base one; as to that which closed the 
antechamber; it made a curious, trem- 
bling, plaintive sound; so that if one 
listened with attention it seemed to 
say, *I am cold—I am cold —I am 
frozeri.” I am not aware whether 
people like this voice of the door; for 
myself I ani very partial to it; and 
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when it sometimes happens that I hear 
it at St. Petersburg, it is associated at 
once with the pleasant country life. 
The little chamber rises to my mind’s 
eye; supper is on the table; near the 
open window through which the May 
moon is shining, a nightingale warbles 
his melody, and the trees are rustling 
pleasantly in the night-wind. Ah! 
what a crowd of happy memories 
rush upon my mind. 

The chairs of this old * ménage ” 
were of wood, and niassive as tlie 
were firmly made. ‘They had high 
carved backs, unpainted and without 
varnish, ‘They were not even stuffed, 
but resembled those thrones upon 
which archbishops seat themselves. In 
the corners of the room were sinall 
tables, and the mirror was set in a& 
frame of carved leaves. The carpet 
was ornamented with birds that looked 
like flowers, and flowers which resem- 
bled birds. Such was the furniture of 
the room occupied by the master and 
mistress. The chamber of the servants 
was generally full of old and young 
women, clad in dresses of striped cot- 
ton. Pulcheria gave them sometimes 
trifles to sew, or fruit to clean, when 
their time was not otherwise engaged. 
Like a frugal housewife, she carried all 
the keys at her girdle, and kept a 
watchful eye upon the morals of her 
domestics ; but notwithstanding all her 
vigilance, scarcely a month passed in 
which the shape of at least one of them 
did not increase visibly ; and what was 
still more extraordinary, with the ex- 
ception of a young gentleman who offli- 
ciated as an errand-boy, there was not 
an unmarried man in or about the 
premises. The innocence of this youth 
was established beyond all reasonable 
doubt by the circumstance, that when 
lie was not eating, he was generally 
asleep. Upon these grave occasions, 
Palcheria solemnly reprimanded the 
guilty, warning her of what was about 
to happen, which the servant was pro- 
bably as well aware of as lier mistress 

Athanase Ivanovitch did not trouble 
himself much about business. When 
he went occasionally to inspect his 
workmen, or visit his tenants, he looked 
at them with a sort of curious attention 
rather than any active interest. The 
whole weight of the domestic adminis- 
tration fell upon Pulcheria. She was 
constantly occupied in opening and 
shuttiig the doors of the provision. 
chamber, in superistending the culi- 
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nary operations, and in sorting the 
fruits and vegetables. Her house re- 
sembled the laboratory of a chemist. 
There was a fire always burning under 
the garden apple-roaster; a tripod of 
fire supported a copper preserving-pan, 
where preserves, jellies, and pastilles 
of honey and sugar were in various 
states of progress. Under a tree you 
might see them distilling eau-de-vie 
from peach-stones, making noyau 
from cherries, and other like operations. 
At the end of the work the cook would 
be reduced to such a condition that he 
could scarcely move his tongue, and 
would conduct himself in so absurd a 
manner, that Pulcheria generally dis- 
missed him to sleep off his tipsiness in 
the kitchen, There was cooked and 
collected such a quantity of these deli- 
cacies, that the store-rooms would have 
been filled to overflowing, had they 
not been eaten by the servants, who, 
when they had once succeeded in mak. 
ing good an entrance into the store- 
room, usually complained of a pain in 
the stomach for the rest of the day. 
As it was impossible Pulcheria could 
enter into the detuils of the farm, the 
steward, who was in league with the 
starosta,* pillaged her without mercy. 


They were in the habit of cutting 
their master’s wood, just as if it was 


their own. Upon one occasion Pul- 
cheria expressed a desire to make a 
tour of inspection. The droschki was 
brought to the door, but its huge cop- 
per aprons made such a noise, that no 
sooner was the vehicle once in motion, 
than the strange sounds which pro- 
ceeded from it might have been heard 
two versts off at the least. Pulcheria 
Ivanovna could not fail to perceive 
the destruction which had taken place, 
and the carrying away of the oaks 
which even in her youth she had re- 
membered as a hundred years old. 

“ Howis this, Nitchpor?” she said to 
the steward? “ how is it these oaks 
have become so scarce. Take care of 
your horses—you may lose them 
too.” 

**Scarce, madam!” replied the 
steward ; they have totally disappear- 
ed; a thunder-bolt has fallen upon 
them; the wolves have eaten them; 
in short, they have disappeared, ma- 
daiii—totally disappeared!” 

Pulcheria Ivanovna was quite satis. 
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fied with the reply; but on her return 
home she issued strict orders that the 
guard about the Spanish cherry-trees 
and the winter-pears should be doubled. 
These worthy agents, the steward and 
the starosta, presently discovered that 
there was no longer any occasion to 
bring all their farm-produce to the 
storehouse of their lord. ‘They there- 
fore contented themselves with the 
half, and consummated their villany 
by selecting this moiety from what 
they were unable to sell at market. 
But notwithstanding this systematic 
pillage, and the terrible voracity of the 
servants—-notwithstanding the presents 
they made to their relatives and fol- 
lowers — their thefts of household ar- 
ticles, the price of which was spent at 
the alehouse, and all their other mis- 
deeds—the fertile land produced every- 
thing in such abundance and the 
good people had so few wants, that 
all these depredations made no appa- 
rent alteration in their happiness. 

Athanase and Pulcheria, according 
to the custom of people of the olden 
time, were fond of good living. When 
day broke (for they always rose early), 
and the doors commenced their discor- 
dant music, they made their toilette, 
and took their coffee. After breakfast 
the old gentleman sallied forth into the 
portico, and held a conference with his 
steward — asked him about what was 
going on in the farm — made observa- 
tions, and gave him such orders that 
you would have been surprised at his 
apparent knowledge of domestic eco- 
nomy, and a novice would probably 
have imagined it difficult to rob so 
shrewd a master. But his steward was 
a cunning old fox, accustomed to 
stand fire; he knew what he should 
answer, and what he should keep to 
himself. Athanase would then return 
to the apartment he had quitted, and 
say to his wife— 

** My dearest Pulcheria Ivanovna, 
don’t you think it is time to eat a little ?” 

“But, Athanase Ivitovitch, what 
would you have now? ‘There is no- 
thing ready but a few patés or some 
pickled mushirooiiis.” 

**Go for the mushrooms or the 
patés ; it is a matter of indifference to 
me,” Athanase would reply. 

And imniediately the table would be 
covered with the required delicacies. 


* The “starosta” is a species of bailiff. 
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An hour before dinner Athanase would 
be still at his breakfast ; he would take 
a sip of eau-de-vie from an ancient 
silver goblet, by way of washing 
down the mushrooms and the other 
trifles with which he had amused his 
palate. Dinner was served about one 
o'clock. Besides the entrés and the 
sauces, the table was covered witha 
number of small jars, hermetically 
sealed, in order that their appetising 
contents should not evaporate. At 
table, the conversation generally turned 
upon the serious employment on which 
they were engaged. 

«Tt seems to me this soup is a little 
burned. What is your opinion, Pul- 
cheria ?” 

«‘By no means, Athanase. Put a 
little more pepper in it, or a drop of 
this mushroom-sauce.” 

**So be it,” Athanase would reply, 
flourishing his napkin— now we shall 
see the result.” 

When dinner was over, Athanase 
went to rest foran hour; but Pul- 
cheria Ivanovna, fetching a pasty half- 
cut, would interrupt his repose— 

“See, Athanase, if this pasty is 
not good!” 

** You should not trust too much to 
its red colour, Pulcheria Ivanovna,” 
her lord would reply, taking a great 
slice ; *‘those which are red are very 
seldom worth much.” 

Meanwhile the pasty had disappear- 
ed. Afterwards Athanase Ivanovitch 
would eat a few pears, and then take 
aturn in the garden with his wife. 
Having finished their promenade, the 
good lady looked after her affairs ; and 
her lord, seating himself on a corner of 
the balcony which overlooked the court, 
would amuse himself by watching the 
proceedings of his servants. Then, 
sending for Pulcheria Ivanovna, he 
would inquire— 

«What have you got to eat, Pul- 
cheria Ivanovna ?” 

«What, indeed,” she would reply, 
** but a few cakes of gooseberries that 
I have kept on purpose for you, Atha- 
nase Ivanovitch.” 

“Go for the gooseberry - cakes,” 
Athanase would reply. 

“Perhaps you would like a little 
hissel.”* 

‘* That would by no means be bad,” 
replied Athanase. 
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The cakes and the “ kissel” would 
soon make their entrance, and as 
speedily disappear. Before supper, 
Athanase had another little collation. 

At half-past nine supper was served. 
Semnallahlly afterwards they retired 
to rest, and the most profound silence 

ervaded the whole establishment. The 

edroom of Pulcheria was so warm 
that few people could have endured it 
for any length of time. But Athanase 
Ivanovitch, in order to be warmer still, 
slept upon a Russian stove, the tem- 
perature of which was so high that he 
was frequently obliged to get up during 
the night and walk about. While in- 
dulging in this recreation it was his 
custom to utter little groans. 

** What is the matter with you?” 
Pulcheria would inquire. 

“God knows,” he would answer ; 
I think I feel rather uneasy about 
the stomach.” 

**Perhaps you would like to eat 
something, Athanase Ivanovitch ?” 

**I do not know if it would be good 
for me; but what can be had ?” 

** A little warm milk, or some stewed 

ears.” 

«* Ah, well! let us try.” 

A servant, more than half asleep, 
would then be despatched to the store- 
room, and Athanase, having disposed 
of some of these little delicacies, would 
say that he felt considerably easier. 
Occasionally when the weather was 
finer than usual, and the heat of 
the apartment consequently greater, 
Athanase would amuse himself by ral- 
lying his wife. 

‘* Tell me, Pulcheria Ivanovna, sup- 
pose the house were to take fire, what 
do you suppose would become of us ?”’ 

** God would preserve us ;” and the 
pious housewife made the sign of the 
cross. 

** But, suppose the house were burned 
to the ground, what should we do for 
a lodging ?” 

«Why do you think of such things, 
Athanase? God would never permit 
such a catastrophe.” 

‘* But suppose it were actually to 
burn, what then ?” 

«* Why, we could go into the kitchen, 
and you could occupy the housekeeper’s 
room.” 

** But if the kitchen were to take 
fire also 2” 


* “ Kissel” is a kind of jelly made of fruit. 
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«Heaven preserve us from such a 
calamity. The house and the kitchen 
to take fire together! Absurd! But 
even if they did, we could go and in- 
habit the storehouse until we had time 
to build a new house.” 

‘** But suppose the storchouse were 
to take fire also.” 

**God knows why you talk in such 
a fashion. I shall listen to you no 
longer. It is a sin to speak of such 
things, and heaven might, perhaps, 
punish us for such wicked thoughts.” 

And Athanase Ivanovitch, satisfied 
with having thus tormented his good 
wife, would turn himself comfortably 
to rest. 

This charming couple were seen to 
most advantage when they received 
their visitors. On such occasions the 
entire aspect of the cottage underwent 
a change. They seemed to live but 
for their guests. ‘The best of every- 
thing in the house was produced, and 
offered with a graceful empressment 
that was free from all affectation. The 
satisfaction they felt in overwhelming 
you with kindness was so sensibly ex- 
pressed in their countenances that to 
refuse was almost impossible. No 
visitor was ever allowed to go away 
the day he arrived; it was absolutely 
necessary to spend at least one night 
at the cottage. ‘ Ilow could you 
think of setting out to travel such a 
distance at this late hour?” Pulcheria 
Ivanovna would say, on such occasions, 
although the visitor might not have 
more than three or four versts to 
go 


**Certainly,” added AthanaseIvano- 
vitch, “fone cannot tell what might 


happen. You might be attacked by 
robbers, and the roads are in such bad 
order.” 

‘* Heaven preserve us from robbers !"" 
Pulcheria would reply. ‘* Why should 
you speak of such things at this late 
hour? It is not robbers that one has 
to fear, but the darkness of the night ; 
and then your coachman, I know him 
well, he 1s so small and weak, and I 
am perfectly satisfied he has drunk 
more wine than is good for him; at 
this moment he is, most probably, fast 
asleep by the kitchen fire.” 

And so the visitor would have to 
remain. But an evening spent in the 
little warm room, the agreeable and 
friendly tone of the conversation, the 
appetizing odour of the plats which 
were preparing for supper; everything, 
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in short, amply repaid him for his 
complaisance. 

I think I can see Athanase at this 
moment reclining in his easy-chair, as 
he listens with profound attention to 
the conversation of his guest; the old 
friendly smile is playing on his lips. 
The visitor, who has, perhaps, never 
left his country circle, indulges himself 
in political speculations, and relates, 
with a terrified and mysterious air, 
how the French and the English were 
secretly leagued to send the new Na- 
poleon into Russia, and discerned the 
probable events of the war, which 
would certainly take place. Then 
Athanase, affecting not to look at his 
wife, would say— 

*‘T should certainly take an active 
art in the campaign —I could do a 
ittle fighting still.” 

‘*Don’t believe a word he says,” 
Pulcheria would reply, addressing 
herself to the stranger. ‘ How could 
he, such an old man, go to the war? 
The first soldier he met would kill 
him; yes, he would knock him on the 
head, and kill him at once.” 

‘© Nay,” Athanase would reply, ‘it 
is I that would kill him.” 

‘* Only listen to what he says,” Pul- 
cheria would reply ; ‘his pistols are 
covered with rust and laid up in the 
storeroom ages ago. Would you like 
to sec them? They are a pretty sight, 
and whoever tried to use them would, 
cme be disfigured for the rest of 

is life.” 

‘What of that? I can purchase 
new arms; a cossack lance or a sabre 
will answer my purpose well enough.” 

**How ridiculous! He will talk 
about this new crochet for the next 
month,” Pulcheria would reply, with 
a certain air of chagrin. ‘1 know he 
is only in jest, but it is by no means 
agreeable to listen to such nonsense.” 

And Athanase, content with having 
thus rallied his wife, would smile 
pleasantly as he sat in his easy chair. 

I would now present you with a 
picture of Pulcheria as she is enter- 
taining a guest at breakfast. Taking in 
her hand a carafe, ** There is eau de vie, 
made from menthe,” she would say ; 
* it is very good for a pain in the side ; 
and here is some of another kind, 
famous for removing noises in the ears ; 
and here is another still: it is distilled 
from peach-stones. Just try a drop ; 
it has a wonderful fragrance.” The 
good housewife would recommend each ° 
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of her liqueurs in turn as being possess- 
ed of some curative quality. Having 
stuffed the guest with such-like medi. 
caments, she would lead him to a table 
covered with plates. ‘*Here are mush- 
rooms, with pepper and with cloves. 
I learned how to dress them from a 
Turkish lady, at the time when we had 
the Turkish prisoners. She was a very 
good woman, and you would never 
have perceived she was a heathen. 
She did everything like one of our- 
selves, only she abstained from meat, 
saying it was forbidden by their law.” 

Oh, you good, kind old friends ! my 
story now approaches a very sad event 
which will disturb for ever the current 
of your tranquil lives in your pleasant 
retreat. It will seem extraordinary 
when we see what a trifling circum- 
stance produced such an alteration. 

By the strange disposition of sublu- 
nary events, causes, frequently almost 
imperceptible, lead to grave events, as 
vast enterprises not unfrequently ter- 
minate in results which are unimpor- 
tant. A conqueror assembles all the 
forces of his empire, makes war for a 
succession of years, his generals cover 
themselves with glory, and the whole 
thing terminates, perhaps, in the ac- 
quisition of a scrap of ground where 
one could scarcely sowturnips. Again, 
on the contrary, two manufacturers of 
sausages quarrel about a trifle, and 
their dispute involves villages, cities, 
and whole states in conflagration. But 
let us leave these reflections, which are 
out of place here, and proceed with our 
narrative. 

Pulcheria Ivanovna had a smail grey 
cat, which spent the greater portion of 
its existence rolled up like a round 
ball at her feet; she loved to fondle 
and caress this animal, who became 
attached to its mistress after the fa- 
shion of its kind. One could scarcely 
say that the lady was very fond of this 
cat, but the habit of secing it con- 
stantly had made this favourite almost 
a necessity of her existence. Athanase 
used frequently to rally her on the sub- 
ject. 

«* What do you see in that ridiculous 
cat?” he would say. What is it good 
for? A dog would be of some use—he 
might get us some game; but as fora 
cat F 

“Hold your tongue, Athanase, you 
are too fond of talking. A dog would 
not be a proper companion for me; he 
would break and spoil everything ; but 
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my cat is a quiet creature, who never 
does any one any harm.” 

In short, dog or cat, it mattered little 
to Athanase Ivanovitch; all he wanted 
was a text for his marital discourses. 

Behind the garden there lay a large 
wood, which the speculating steward 
had left untouched, because the sound 
of his hatchet could scarcely fail of 
reaching the ears of his mistress. This 
wood was full of old trunks of trees, 
covered with yellow moss, and it was 
inhabited by a tribe of savage cats, of 
gaunt and hungry aspect, which would 
prowl about the premises at nightfall, 
uttering the most savage and appalling 
cries. They lived but by plunder and 
robbery, and were, in short, extremely 
ill-conducted. Some of these gentry 
succeeded in seducing Pulcheria’s poor 
little favourite, just as a troop of sol- 
diers corrupt the morals of some in- 
nocent village beauty. When the dis- 
appearance of her feline companion 
became known, Pulcheria caused a 
diligent search to be set on foot. 
Three days passed, and the good lady, 
who mourned her friend, ended by 
forgetting its existence. But one 
morning, as she was returning from 
the kitchen garden, whither she had 
been to gather cucumbers for her 
lord, a plaintive “‘mew” fell sadly 
upon the good lady’s ear. Without 
thought she pronounced the words 
“‘kis, kis,” and forth from the bram- 
bles leaped the little grey cat, so thin 
and so metamorphosed, that she could 
scarcely have known it. Pulcheria 
Ivanovna continued to call it, but the 
cat remained at a little distance, eying 
its mistress without venturing to ap- 
proach her, so savage had it become 
since its flight. The lady went on; 
her favourite followed her with doubt- 
ful steps, and at last, when it recog- 
nised its former haunt, made up its 
mind to enter the room. Pulcheria 
had some bread and milk brought, and 
watched the cat as it fed, which caused 
it visibly to increase in size. She 
then stretched out her hand to caress 
it, but the ungrateful creature, which, 
according to all appearance, had 
been demoralised by its recent asso- 
ciations, and entertained the opinion, 
that poverty with love, was more 
agreeable than comfort without it, 
leaped through the window, and was 
never seen again, 

The natives of Little Russia are pro- 
verbially superstitious; Pulcheria was 
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not exempt from this national weak- 
ness: she mused and pondered deeply 
over the circumstance, and at length 
came to the conclusion, that it was a 
warning her latter end drew near. 
This feeling gained at last such an ascen- 
dancy over her that her spirits became 
quite depressed; and the ordinary 
pleasantries of Athanase were tried in 
vain. He would inquire why she had 
suddenly become so melancholy? but 
she made no reply; and at last, by 
constantly brooding over the idea, she 
began gradually to lose her strength 
as well as her appetite. 

‘¢ What on earth is the matter with 
you, Pulcheria? you must be un- 
well.” 

**No,” she would reply, with a 
mournful shake of her head; “Iam 
not unwell, but a presentiment has 
overtaken me which I cannot get rid 
of, that my life is nearly over: I am 
an old woman now, Athanase, you 
know.” 

The lips of Athanase Ivanovitch were 
compressed in a moment with sadness ; 
he tried to conquer the mournful pre- 
sage which constantly communicated 
itself to his own mind, and said with 
a smile— 

*“‘God knows what you will say 
next, Pulcheria; probably, in place of 
your usual beverage, you have taken 
some peach-water, which may have 
disagreed with you.” 

**No, Athanase, I have not taken 
any peach-water,” replied Pulcheria ; 
and Athanase felt a sudden twinge of 
remorse for having thus rallied his 
wife; he looked at her in silence, and 
a tear gathered in his eye. 

**] would make one request of you, 
Athanase Ivanovitch,” said she mourn- 
fully—*‘I entreat of you to perform it; 
if what 1 feel is about to take place 
should happen, let me be dressed in 
my grey robe with the little brown 
flowers; let me be buried near the 
old church, upon the little grassy 
mound, from whence we used to watch 
the sun set long ago.” 

**Do not talk such stuff, silly old 
woman,” replied Athanase; “ you will 
not die until it is God’s will; but such 
words as you have just used frighten 
me.” 

** So be it, Athanase ; but I am very 
old now. I have lived long enc::eh; 
you are old, too; and before loug we 
shall meet where nothing can separate 
us any more,” 
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Athanase Ivanovitch began to cry 
like a child. 

** Do not weep, Athanase ; it is not 
right. ‘There is only one thing which 
causes me any sorrow, and that is the 
thought that I do not know to whom 
I shall trust you—who will take care of 
you when I am gone away? You are 
like a little child; and it is necessary 
that those who serve you should love 
you also.”’ 

As she spoke these words a deep and 
tender expression of pity beamed from 
her face: no one could look on her 
and feel unmoved. 

** Sister Ivadoka,” she said, as the 
housekeeper, whom she had sent for, 
made her appearance, “ when I shall 
be gone away from you, take care of 
your master ; shield him as you would 
your own eyes, as if he were your own 
child. Take care that the dishes he 
likes best are always prepared for him, - 
and that his linen and clothes are kept 
in good order; never let him out of 
your sight, Ivadoka: I shall pray for 
you in the other world, and God will 
recompense you. Do not forget what 


I have said to you, Ivadoka; you are 
already old, and you may not, perhaps, 


have many years to live; but if you 
do not take care of him, you will have 
no happiness in this world: I will 
pray that God may grant you a happy 
end.” 

Poor old woman! She thought, 
then, neither of the solemn moment 
which was indeed drawing near, nor 
of her own soul, nor of the awful fu- 
ture: she thought only of the poor 
companion of her earthly pilgrimage, 
whom she was so soon to leave behind, 
like a helpless orphan. She then pro- 
ceeded to set her house in order, that 
Athanase should feel her absence as 
little as possible. The conviction that 
her end was approaching was so strong 
upon her, that in a few days more 
she took to her bed, and her appetite 
entirely failed. Athanase never for 
an instant quitted her pillow, and was 
sedulous in his attention. 

Would you not like to eat someting, 
my dear Pulcheria Ivanovna?” he was 
constantly saying, with a sort of do- 
lorous disquiet. 

But poor Pulcheria never answered 
him ; at last, one day, after a long si- 
lence, she sighed faintly; her lips 
moved as if she wished to speak, and 
her last breath floated out into the 
summer air, 
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Athanase appeared overwhelmed by 
the blow. ‘This death seemed to him 
so strange that he could not weep; he 
looked wistfully at the body, with his 
dim and weary eyes. It was laid, ac- 
cording to the custom of the country, 
upon a table. They dressed Pulcheria 
in the robe she had mentioned; they 
crossed her arms on her chest, and 
placed a taper between her fingers. 
He saw them perform these last oflices 
with an air of utter insensibility: the 
little courtyard was filled with peo- 
ple, and many visitors came to the 
funeral. Long tables were spread out, 
covered with koutia,* with pasties, 
and bottles of eau-de-vie. The guests 
spoke, wept, and looked mournfully 
on the dead body; they talked of her 
good qualities, and then they looked 
at Athanase Ivanovitch. He went 
through the crowd like an idiot; at 
last the corpse was brought out, the 
procession was formed, and he accom- 
panied it. ‘The sun was shining; the 
priests carried their golden crosses, 
children wept in their mothers’ arais ; 
a funeral hymn was sung; they finish- 
ed by placing the coflin beside the 
grave which had been prepared for 
its reception. ‘Then Athanase Ivano- 
vitch was asked to approach the body, 
and embrace it for the last time. He 
drew near, tears gathered in his eyes, 
but they were the tears of one who 
had ceased to feel. The bier went 
down; the priest, taking a shovel, threw 
down a little earth; the deacon and 
his two assistants began to sing the 
funeral hymn, the music of which, 
floating upwards, was lost among the 
clouds. ‘Then the grave-diggers, sciz- 
ing their spades, soon filled the grave 
with earth, and covered it over. At 
this moment Athanase Ivanovitch 
drew near; every one made room for 
him ; he raised his eyes, looked about 
with a troubled glance, and said, ** You 
have just buried someone; why ? ? 

He stopped, and was unable to finish 
the sentence. 

But when he had returned home, 
and saw the empty chamber, and the 
chair on which Pulcheria used to sit, 
vacant, he began to weep, and the 
tears flowed, flowed without ceasing. 
Five years rolled over since this event 
took place — what suffering will not 
that time subdue? I once knew a 
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man, in the flower of his life, full of 
the kindest and best qualities; he 
loved tenderly and devotedly; and 
before me —almost under my very 
eyes — the creature whom he loved so 
fondly, faded away and perished. I 
have never seen transports of grief or 
an agony of sorrow more intense than 
his. They watched him carefully, and 
removed every implement of destruc- 
tion out of his reach; in fifteen days 
he seemed to have got over his sor- 
rows, and talked quite pleasantly and 
rationally. They gave him his liberty, 
and the first use he made of it was to 
purchase a pistol. One morning, a 
report of firearms was heard, which 
alarmed the whole honschold; they 
entered his room, and found him 
stretched on the ground, with his skull 
apparently fractured by a bullet. A 
surgeon of eminence, who was in the 
house by the merest accident, thought 
he saw some signs of life; and to the 
great surprise of every one he suc- 
ceeded in restoring the patient to con- 
sciousness, and ultimately to health. 
They redoubled their surveillance, and 
took away even the table knives. But 
soon afterwards he found another mode; 
he threw himself under the wheels of a 
carriage that was passing; his arms 
and feet were severely wounded, but 
he again recovered. Nearly a year 
afterwards I met him ina saloon, in 
the great world; he was seated at a 
table, and said gaily— 

* Poor little wretch 1” 

And behind him, leaning against 
the back of his chair, was a young and 
beautiful girl, who played with the 
tassels of her dress. 

About five years after the death of 
Pulcheria Ivanovna I found myself in 
the neighbourhood of the cottage, and 
I went to visit the old gentleman, with 
whom I had passed so many agreeable 
days. The house seemed twice as old. 
The cabins of the village appeared lean- 
ing to one side, like their inhabitants. 
The enclosure which formerly sur- 
rounded the courtyard was entirely 
destroyed, and I saw with my own 
eyes the cook cutting down the piles 
for fire-wood. I approached the por- 
tico. The same dogs were there, but 
they had grown blind and infirm, and 
they made an abortive attempt to wag 
their tails, which were stiff and matted. 


* A cake composed of rice, sugar, and dried fruit, which is used for funeral ceremonies. 
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The old man came out to meet me. 
He recognised me in an instant, and 
accosted me with his usual smile. I 
followed him into the house. At first 
sight, everything appeared nearly in 
the same condition; but it was not 
long before I observed sensible traces 
of the absent. In a word, I felt that 
emotion which seizes us when we enter 
for the first time the home ofa wi- 
dowed man, whom we have known in- 
timately under different circumstances. 
The table was no longer served with 
the same nicety. One of the knives 
which was placed on the table wanted 
ahandle. ‘The viands were less care- 
fully prepared. I avoided speaking of 
anything which might recall painful 
associations. When we were seated at 
table a servant placed a napkin under 
the chin of Athanase Ivanovitch, who 
listened to my conversation with the 
same air of pleased attention ; but it 
was evident by his questions that his 
thoughts were far away. His move- 
ments were uncertain, and not unfre- 
quently he wandered in his discourse. 
It so happened that we had to wait a 
few minutes for a certain entreé. Atha- 
nase Ivanovitch observed the delay. 

«© Why,” he said, ** do they keep us 
waiting so long for the courses ?” 

But I saw through the door, which 
was half open, the boy who should 
have served us had fallen asleep, and 
was sitting quietly in that condition 
upon a bench outside. 

** Here is the ¢ plat,’” said Athanase 
Ivanovitch, when certain little cakes, 
called “‘ minichis,” were brought in. 

** Here is the ¢ plat,’” continued he, 
and I remarked that his voice began 
to tremble, and that tears were ga- 
thering in his faded eyes. He made an 
effort to restrain them, but nature at 
last got the upper hand, and he burst 
into tears; his hand fell upon the 
plate, the plate went to the ground; 
but he remained seated, and appa- 
rently indifferent. Ife endeavoured to 
collect himself, but the fountain of his 
tears was unloosed, and they flowed, 
as if feelings long peut up had found 
at this association their natural vent. 

«Good heavens!” I thought, as I 
watched him, * five years of time, 
which stifle and destroy so many strong 
feelings, have not obliterated the me- 
mory of the past within the heart of 
this old man, who has passed the 
greater portion of his life seated in an 
easy chair, eating pears and dried fish, 
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and telling stories. Which has the 
strongest dominion over us, habit or 
passion? He endeavoured many times 
to pronounce the name of his dead 
wife, but in the middle of the word 
his countenance altered with a convul- 
sive movement, and sobs, like those 
of a child, struck me to the heart. 
These were not the tears of an old 
man who bewails his sad position or his 
misfortunes, such as he might shed 
over a bottle of wine; they were tears 
which flowed spontaneously—the offer- 
ing of a heart long since cold, and 
wounded by sorrow which was irre- 
mediable. 

Athanase Ivanovitch did not live 
long after my visit. I received intel- 
ligence of his death; and what seemed 
strange, his last moments were not 
unlike those of his deceased wife. One 
day as he was walking in the garden, 
with his usual slow and measured step, 
utterly indifferent to every surround. 
ing object, and without any fixed idea 
in his head, he fancied he heard some 
one pronounce his name, in a clear, 
distinct tone. He turned rapidly; no 
one was there. He looked carefully 
about, and saw nothing. The weather 
was fine, and the sun shone brilliantly. 
The old man reflected for an instant, 
his whole countenance lighted up, and 
he said—**It is Pulcheria Ivanovna 
who calls me.” 

It has happened, perhaps, to you, 
my dear reader, to hear a voice utter- 
ing your name. Our peasants explain 
the phenomenon by the hypothesis that 
it is some soul which languishes with 
desire of seeing again the person who 
is thus called, and that death invariably 
follows soon afterwards. I remember 
how in my youth the same thing hap- 
pened often to myself. I heard some 
one pronounce my name distinctly be- 
hind me. It was a fine sunshiny day. 
Not a single leaf was stirring on the 
trees. The crickets had ceased their 
song. There was no living soul in the 
gardens — all was silent. But I am 
satisfied that the darkest and most 
stormy night which could overtake me 
in the thickest wood, would be less 
appalling than that solemn sound ofa 
clear, calm, sunny day. 

Athanase Ivanovitch became imme- 
diately possessed with the idea that 
the spirit of his wife had called him ; 
aud from that day, without any per- 
ceptible illness, his strength gradually 
wasted away. 
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«* Let me be buried beside my wife,” 
were his last words. 

His wishes were religiously ob- 
served. His funeral was attended by 
nearly all the country people, and the 
poor regretted their kind and simple- 
minded benefactor. The house was now 
empty. The dishonest steward, with 
the “starosta,” carried off between 
them all the clothes which the house- 
keeper had not had time to make away 
with. Then came, no one knew from 
whence, the heir, a distant relative, 
who held the rank of lieutenant in 
some regiment, the name of which I 
have forgotten. He soon saw that the 
establishment had fallen into complete 
disorganisation, and set himself vigo- 
rously to the work of reformation. He 
began by purchasing half-a-dozen fine 
English sickles, caused a number to be 
painted by each peasant on his door, 


Tere is scarcely any subject which 
contains within itself so much interest, 
as the study of the lives of great men. 
Weare all of ussuch complete puzzlesto 
ourselves, when we come to investigate 
our own thoughts, our own powers, 
and our own springs and motives of 
action, that our attention is instantly 
arrested when those of others of our 
species are laid open to our observa- 
tion. This is more especially the case, 
if the individual thus submitted to 
analysis and description be one of 
those who by his native genius and 
ability raised himself to great eminence 
above his fellows. Most of us, in our 
secret aspirations, have longed for this 
eminence, and not a few may have 
thought that had circumstances been 
favourable, we might perhaps have at- 
tained to some portion of it at least. 
We are, therefore, naturally anx- 
ious to know by what means others 
have reached it, to form some esti- 
mate of their powers, or their op- 
portunities, whether to compare with 
our own, or to learn, in the abstract, 
of what their real superiority con- 
sisted. 
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and in about six months he succeeded 
in effecting a complete revolution. ‘The 
oflice of steward was entrusted to an 
elderly lieutenant, in an old faded uni- 
form, who made a clean sweep of 
everything. The cabins, which were 
leaning to one side, fell into total ruin. 
The peasants took to drinking, and 
were tipsy all day. The proprietor 
himself, who in other respects lived on 
good terms with his neighbours, and 
drank punch in their company, came 
but seldom into the village, and al- 
though he frequented most of the fairs 
in the province, and accurately in- 
formed himself on the prices of such 
commodities as are only sold in whole- 
sale. such as corn, and hemp, and 
honey, he seldom bought anything but 
some trifle which never exceeded the 
value of a rouble. 





Two errors are not unfrequently 
made with regard to heroes and great 
men, in whatever department of merit 
they may have excelled. The one is 
hero-worship, and the other is hero- 
clasticism. One class of men are 
ready to fall down and worship at the 
feet of any man, and all men, who 
have acquired great fame, to envelope 
themselves in the sackcloth of venera- 
tion, and to cast upon their own heads 
the dust of abasement, utterly refusing 
to form any judgment on the objects 
of their adoration, and looking on it 
as a piece of impiety to think of pass- 
ing an opinion on them, and to search 
into their characters, and question 
their actions, for the purpose of making 
that opinion a correct one. This is 
the method of the common herd of 
men, those who presume not to think 
for themselves, who tremble to express 
an idea which has not on it the stamp 
of custom, as much as if they were 
passing unauthorised coin on ’Change. 
They make up the mass of political 
parties and of religious sects; they 
are branded sheep, who consent and 
even rejoice to wear the initials of 








* “Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton.” By Sir David 
1855. 
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their master, and to be penned in 
folds under the care of their appointed 
shepherd, and guarded by their estab- 
lished watch-dog. Peace, and quiet, 
and fatness, and length of days be 
with them ! 

Another class of men there are, 
however, who have often seceded and 
dissented from the generality, rather 
on account of some crotchet, or eccen- 
tricity, or mental obliquity of vision, 
than because they ought not properly 
to belong to the masses. ‘These men 
having perhaps discovered some human 
defect or infirmity in the heroes they 
formerly worshipped, instantly jump 
to the conclusion that they were no 
better than themselves, that their 
great fame and reputation was the 
result of accident, based upon false- 
hood, or founded upon fortune, and 
they set to work to depreciate and de- 
grade, to detract from, or utterly to 
break to pieces, the image that has 
been raised amid the common accla- 
mation of mankind. These are the 
hero-clasts — men sometimes not alto- 
gether useless in their generation, 
though often of little worth in them- 
selves; they act in the intellectual 
world the part which storms, and tem- 
pests, and whirlwinds, and earth- 
quakes, and other disturbing agencies, 
play in the physical one; they prevent 
stagnation, introduce sudden compen- 
sations for long-continued inaction, 
and though by no means agreeable, at 
any time, or to anybody, and often 
doing much injury and damage to 
their immediate vicinity, are yet bene- 
ficial in the long run in their results. 

The philosopher and the man of 
sense and discretion will avoid the 
errors of both these classes. Bring- 
ing to the examination of the life of 
any great man all the love, and grati- 
tude, and respect which he feels and 
knows to be due to the eminent bene- 
factors and guides of our species, 
he will yet look upon him as a man, 
and not as a demigod. He will view 
him as one subject to the same pas- 
sions and instincts, thinking many of 
of the same thoughts, feeling many of 
the same sensations, and liable to 
many of the same infirmities, as the 
meanest and lowest of our race. 
Knowing, and making allowance for, 
this large share of common humanity, 
with all its weaknesses and all its im- 
perfections, he will be able to forma 
truer, and therefore, often a more ex- 
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alted estimate of those peculiar powers 
and abilities, those particular faculties 
and special excellences to which great 
men owe their eminence above the 
crowd. 

This is more especially the case 
when the hero is one whose deeds are 
of a special, and we may say, a tech- 
nical kind. No one can form an ade- 
quate original judgment of the strate- 
gy of a great general, but one who is, 
or might be, a great general himself. 
Admirable seamanship can only be ap- 
preciated by a seaman. A _ great 
scientific discoverer and investigator 
can only be thoroughly understood, 
mastered, and described by one who 
is himself endowed with great scientific 
powers and attainments, 

There is, therefore, a peculiar fit- 
ness and propriety in Sir David 
Brewster becoming the biographer of 
Sir Isaac Newton. In one department 
of science, at least, that of optics, he 
is the worthy successor of his illustrious 
master, and there is no department in 
which he is not able to form, and en- 
titled to express, an opinion, we may 
almost say, to pronounce a judgment, 
ex cathedra, upon what Newton did. 

In compiling this life, Sir David has 
had great advantages, since new mate- 
rials of many kinds have been placed 
in his hands, as he describes in his 
preface. He has made excellent use 
of them ; and in reading his narrative 
we have been struck, among other 
things, by the impartiality he main- 
tains throughout. He most religiously 
avoids the two errors we mentioned 
above, and neither exalts his hero 
into a demigod, nor allows his human 
failings and imperfections to dwarf in 
his eyes the colossal stature of his in- 
tellect, or detract from the nobility 
and native worth of his disposition. 

We regret, however, that one slight 
stumbling-block meets us at the out- 
set, which has elsewhere been remarked 
upon, and that is, the dedication to 
Prince Albert. His Royal Highness has 
merit enough of his own to enable him 
to dispense with adventitious praise and 
mere courtier-like compliment; and if 
Sir David’s work really did stand in 
need of the protection of the Prince’s 
name, it would be of very little ad- 
vantage to it. Sir David seems him- 
self to find his courtier’s dress sit awk- 
wardly upon him, for there is not in 
his two volumes any other such clum- 
sily expressed passage as his dedica~ 
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tion. It is hardly polite to offer to a 
Prince such a piece of slip-slop as “ it 
is from the trenches of science alone 
that war can be successfully waged.” 
Passing by this little mistake, how- 
ever, let us come to the life itself. 
Isaac Newton was born on Christ- 
mas Day, 1642, in the manor-house of 
Woolsthorpe, near the village of Col- 
sterthorpe, six miles south of Gran- 
tham. His father died before he was 
born, and he himself seems to have 
come prematurely into the world, and 
was scarcely expected to survive in it. 
The little manor* which belonged to 
his father had a rental of only £30 
per annum, and his mother, whose 
name was Ayscough, had another little 
estate close by, of about £50 per 
annum. Before he was four years old, 
his mother was married again to the 
Rev. Barnabas Smith, rector of North 
Witham. At the age of twelve he 
went to the Free-School at Grantham, 
where he was at first very inattentive, 
and very low in the school, until hav- 
ing fought with and beaten a boy who 
stood above him in the class, he was 
induced to try whether he could not 
master him there also. His faculties, 


which had probably hitherto been pre- 


occupied with his own thoughts rather 
than dormant, thus once roused and 
set in action, he soon not only rose a- 
head of his particular opponent, but of 
all the rest of the school. 

Mechanical inventions seem at this 
time to have been his principal taste. 
He made a working mode! of a wind. 
mill that was being erected in the 
neighbourhood. Ile also constructed 
a water-clock out of an oid box, giving 
it a dial-plate, on which the index was 
turned by a piece of wood, that either 
*¢ fell or rose by water dropping.” A 
mechanical carriage having four wheels, 
which was moved by a handle or winch 
wrought by the person who sat in it, 
is also enumerated among his con- 
structions. Sir David mentions it asa 
curious fact, that Leibnitz, the rival of 
Newton, laboured at similar inventions. 


* Sir David gives us a sketch of this house. 
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It appears that, not satisfied with his 
water - clock, he had constructed an- 
other time-measurer, by driving a num- 
ber of pegs into the walls and roofs of 
the school buildings, so that their sha- 
dows marked the hours ; and this was 
long known and used in the neigh- 
bourhood under the name of “ Isaac's 
dial.” He also carved two regular 
sun-dials on the walls of his own house 
at Woolsthorpe. 

In addition to mechanical inventions, 
he cultivated the arts both of painting 
and poetry, his room being hung with 
pictures drawn by himselisome co- 
pied from prints and others from life. 
No authentic specimen of his verses, 
however, has come down to us. 

During the seven years he spent at 
school at Grantham, he appears to 
have fallen in love with a Miss Storey, 
and had he had the means in early 
life, it is probable that he would after- 
wards have married her. He retained 
a great esteem for her in subsequent 
years, even after her second marriage, 
and assisted both her and her family 
in some pecuniary embarrassments. 

In 1656 his stepfather, the Rev. B. 
Smith, died, and his mother returned 
to Woolsthorpe, bringing with her a 
half-brother and two half-sisters to 
Newton. THe was then, at the age of 
fifteen, taken from school, and set to 
cultivate the farm, and sell the produce 
at the market. This employment did 
not at all suit his disposition, as may be 
supposed, and it was shortly decided, 
by the advice of his uncle, the Rev. 
W. Ayscough, that he’ should be pre- 
pared to enter the University of Cam- 
bridge. He returned, therefore, to 
school, where he remained till his nine- 
teenth year. Some vision of his future 
fame seems to have passed before the 
eyes of his old schoolmaster, as we 
may gather from the following pas- 


sace :— 
o 


“The day in which he quitted Grantham 
was one of much interest not only to himself 
but to his school-fellows and his venerable 


Tt appears to be one of those quiet little 


country houses formerly occupied by the substantial yeomanry of England, men who farmed 


their own estates from generation to generation. 
ranks of mere farm- houses, and are occupied by yearly tenants. 


These are mostly now absorbed into the 
The class of small proprie- 


tors still lingers among the mountains of Cumberland, where they are known as “ states- 


men,” and to some extent, perhaps, among the “ dalesmen” of Yorkshire. 


Tn other parts of 


the country individuals, few and far between, are to be found, though we have heard of some 
who have no “ title-deeds” to their little property, which has descended from father to son, 
from times anterior to the inyention of sych contrivances. 
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teacher. Mr. Conduit has recorded it as 
a tradition in Grantham, that on that day 
the good old man, with the pride of a father, 
placed his favourite pupil in the most con- 
spicuous part of the school, and having, 
with tears in his eyes, made a speech in 
praise of his character and talents, held him 
up to the scholars as a proper object of their 
love and imitation. We have not heard 
that the schoolmaster of Grantham lived 
long enough to feel a just pride in the 
transcendent reputation of his pupil; but 
many of the youth to whom his affectionate 
counsel was addressed, may have had fre- 
quent opportunities of glorying in having 
been the school-fellows of Sir Isaac New- 
ton.”—Vol. I. p. 18. 


He was admitted as a sub-sizar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 
5th of June, 1661, and matriculated 
sizar on the 8th of July. We have 


little record of Newton’s undergra- 
duate life at Cambridge, but the fol- 
lowing passage is an interesting one:— 


“ Before Newton left Woolsthorpe, his 
uncle had given him a copy of Sanderson's 
Logic, which he seems to have studied so 
thoroughly, that when heafterwards attended 
the lectures on that work, he found that he 
knew more of it than his tutor. Finding 
him so far advanced, his tutor intimated to 
him that he was about to read Kepler’s 
Optics to some Gentleman Commoners, and 
that he might attend the Readings if he 
pleased. Newton immediately studied the 
book at home, and when his tutor gave him 
notice that his Lectures upon it were to 
commence, he was surprised to learn that it 
had been already mastered by his pupil. 

** About the same time probably he bought 
a book on.Judicial Astrology at Stourbridge 
fair, and in the course of perusing it he came 
to a figure of the Heavens, which he could 
not understand without a previous know- 
ledge of trigonometry. He therefore pur- 
chased an English Euclid, with an index 
of all the problems at the end of it, and 
having turned to two or three which he 
thought likely to remove his difficulties, he 
found the truths which they enunciated so 
self-evident, that he expressed his astonish- 
ment that any person should have taken the 
trouble of writing a demonstration of them. 
He therefore threw aside Euclid ‘ as a trifling 
book,’ and set himself to the study of 
Descartes’ Geometry, where problems not so 
simple seem to have baftled his ingenuity. 
Even after reading a few pages, he got be- 
yond his depth, and laid aside the work ; 
and he is said to have resumed it again and 
again, alternately retreating and advancing, 
till he was master of the whole, without 
having received any assistance. The neglect 
which he had shown of the elementary 
truths of geometry he afterwards regarded 
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as a mistake in his mathematical studies ; 
and on a future occasion he expressed to Dr. 
Pemberton his regret that ‘he had applied 
himself to the works of Descartes, and other 
algebraic writers, before he had considered 
the Elements of Euclid with that attention 
which so excellent a writer deserved.’ 

“ The study of Descartes’ geometry seems 
to have inspired Newton with a love of the 
subject, and to have introduced him to the 
higher mathematics. In a small common- 
place book, bearing on the 7th page the 
date of Jan. 1663-4, there are several articles 
on angular sections, and the squaring of 
curves and ‘crooked lines that may be 
squared,’ several calculations about musical 
notes ;—geomctrical propositions from Francis 
Vieta and Schooten; — annotations out of 
Wallis’s Arithmetic of Infinites, together with 
observations on Refraction,—on the grinding 
of ‘spherical optic glasses,’—on the errors 
of lenses, and the method of rectifying them, 
and on the extraction of all kinds of roots, 
particularly those ‘in affected powers,’”— 
Vol. I. pp. 21-23. 


Sir David gives us the following ac- 
count of the well-known story of the 
falling of the apple:— 


‘“*Tt was doubtless in the same remarkable 
year 1666, or perhaps in the autumn of 
1665, that Newton’s mind was first directed 
to the subject of Gravity. He appears to 
have left Cambridge some time before the 
8th of August, 1665, when the College was 
‘dismissed’ on account of the Plague, and 
it was therefore in the autumn of that year, 
and not in that of 1666, that the apple is 
said to have fallen from the tree at Wools- 
thorpe, and suggested to Newton the idea of 
gravity. When sitting alone in the garden, 
and speculating on the power of gravity, it 
occurred to him that as the same power by 
which the apple fell to the ground, was not 
sensibly diminished at the greatest distance 
from the centre of the earth to which we can 
reach, neither at the summits of the loftiest 
spires, nor on the tops of the highest moun- 
tains, it might extend to the moon and re- 
tain her in her orbit, in th same manner as 
it bends into a curve a st ne or a cannon 
ball, when projected in a s-raight line from 
the surface of the earth. If the moon was 
thus kept in her orbit by gravitation to the 
earth, or, in other words, its attraction, it 
was equally probable, he thought, that the 
planets were kept in their orbits by gravi- 
tating towards the sun. Kepler had dis- 
covered the great Jaw of the planetary 
motions, that the squares of their periodic 
times were as the cubes of their distances 
from the sun, and hence Newton drew the 
important conclusion that the force of gravity 
or attraction, by which the planets were re 
tained in their orbits, varied as the square 
of their distances from the sun. Knowing 
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the force of gravity at the earth’s surface, he 
was, therefore, led to compare it with the 
force exhibited in the actual motion of the 
moon, ina circular orbit; but having as- 
sumed that the distance of the moon from 
the earth was equal to sixty of the earth’s 
semidiameters, he found that the force by 
which the moon was drawn from its rectili- 
neal path in a second of time was only 13-9 
feet, whereas at the surface of the earth it 
was 16°1 in asecond. This great discrep- 
ancy between his theory and what he then 
considered to be the fact, induced him to 
abandon the subject, and pursue other studies 
with which he had been previously occu- 
pied.”—Vol. I. pp. 25-27. 


On the disappearance of the plague, 
he returned to Cambridge, and was 
elected Fellow of Trinity on the Ist 
of October, 1667, taking his Master 
of Arts degree on the 16th of March, 
1668. He was elected Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics on the 29th of 
October, 1669. These are the most 
important external events of this period 
of Newton’s life. The real life of 
Newton, however, was within. The 
events of greatest importance, of 
greatest interest, and greatest value to 
the world, were the thoughts, the re- 
flections, and the discoveries of his 
mind, events the date of which he only 
could be conscious of, and which, in 
few instances, he would trouble himself 
to recollect or record. 

The first great subject of investiga- 
tion and discovery on which the mind 
of Newton employed itself, was the 
nature of light. It seems appropriate 
enough, that he who was to throw so 
vast and so steady a light upon the 
constitution of the universe, should 
first teach us what that light itself was, 
by the action of which upon our 
senses we could alone become conscious 
of the existence of the bodies of which 
the universe is composed. In our 
days, when the nature of light and 
colour is more or less familiar to us 
all, it is difficult even in imagination 
to throw ourselves back into the condi- 
tion of mind of even the profoundest 
philosophers of former times, to whom 
this matter was unknown. It is only 
by reading, and attempting to under- 
stand the laboured and complicated 
dissertations of former philosophers, 
that we are able to form an adequate 
appreciation of the clearness, and 
truth, and beauty of Newton’s expla- 
nations. All previous authors, except 
Isaac Vossius, and he only by guess, 
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supposed colour not to be innate in 
light, but produced by the action of 
the bodies which reflect or refract it; 
whereas Newton proved that ‘‘ the 
modification of light from which colours 
take their origin is innate in light 
itself, and arises neither from reflec- 
tion nor refraction, nor from the qua- 
lities or any other conditions of bodies 
whatever, and that it cannot be de- 
stroyed or in any way changed by 
them.” 

Sir David Brewster twice mentions 
Stourbridge Fair in connexion with 
Newton. In the first instance, a book 
bought there set him to study trigo- 
nometry, and, in the second, a prism 
there procured induced him to experi- 
ment on light, and thus commence his 
discoveries in optics. To a Cambridge 
man of the present day, there is some- 
thing remarkably whimsical in these 
associations, for though it was doubt- 
less formerly a great commercial fair, 
its present reputation is of rather a 
dubious kind. It would sound rather 
odd to a Dublin man to be told that 
some of the profounder studies of the 
Fellows of our own Trinity College 
took their origin from any investiga- 
tion, made in consequence of a visit to 
Donnybrook :— 


“ After our author had purchased his glass 
prism at Stourbridge Fair, he made use of it 
in the following manner. Having made a 
hole in his window-shutter, and darkened 
the room, he admitted a ray of the sun’s 
light, which after refraction at the two sur- 
faces of the prism, exhibited on the opposite 
wall what is called the Solar or Prismatic 
Spectrum. This spectrum was an elongated 
image of the sun about jive times as long as 
it was broad, and consisted of seven different 
colours, Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Indigo, and Violet. ‘It was at first,’ says 
Newton, ‘a very pleasing divertisement to 
view the vivid and intense colours produced 
thereby ;’ but this pleasure was immediately 
succeeded by surprise at various phenomena 
which were inconsistent with the received 
laws of refraction. The ‘extravagant dis- 
proportion between the length of the spectrum 
and its breadth,’ excited him to a more than 
ordinary curiosity of examining from whence 
it might proceed. He could scarcely think 
that the various thickness of the glass, or 
the termination with shadow or darkness 
could have any influence on light to produce 
such an effect ; yet he thought it not amiss 
first to examine these circumstances, and he 
therefore tried what would happen by trans- 
mitting light through parts of the glass of 
different thickness, or through holes in the 
window of different sizes, or by setting the 
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prism without, so that the light might pass 
through it and be refracted before it was 
terminated by the hole; but he found none 
of these circumstances material. The fashion 
of the colours was in all these cases the 
same. 

“Newton then suspected that by some 
unevenness of the glass, or other accidental 
irregularity, the colours might be thus dila- 
ted. In order to try this he took another 
prism, and placed it in such a manner that 
the light passing through them both might 
be refracted contrariwise, and thus returned 
into the path from which the first prism had 
diverted it, for by this means he thought 
that the regular effects of the first prism 
would be destroyed by the second prism, and 
the irregular ones more augmented by the 
multiplicity of refractions. The result was, 
that the light which by the first prism was 
diffused into an oblong form was reduced by 
the second prism into a circular one with as 
much regularity as when it did not pass 
through them, so that whatever was the 
cause of the length of the image it did not 
arise from any irregularity in the prism.”— 
Vol. I. pp. 39-41. 


After trying many experiments, he 
at length arrived at the grand conclu- 
sion, that the greater length of the 
spectrum was caused by the fact, that 
light was not homogeneous, but that 
white light consisted of many variously- 
coloured rays of different refrangibility, 
the red rays being least bent out of 
their straight course in passing through 
the prism, while the violet were most 
bent, or refracted, the intermediate 
colours taking their places, according 
to their intermediate degrees of flexure. 

Such is a simple account of those 
remarkable experiments and observa- 
tions which have been fruitful in re- 
sults up to the present day, and the 
whole benefit of which we have, in all 
probability, not yet received. 

They led directly to the construction 
of reflecting telescopes, of which one, 
constructed by Newton, is now in pos- 
session of the Royal Society, and they 
led, after an interval of eighty or 
ninety years, to the improvement of 
refracting telescopes, by the persever- 
ance of Mr. Dollond. 

The small reflecting telescope of 
Newton was followed, after an interval 
of fifty years, by the larger ones of 
Mr. Hadley, the first of which was six 
feet long, and magnified 200 times, 

These again were succeeded, in an- 
other half century, by those of Sir 
William Herschel, the largest and most 
celebrated of which was forty feet long 
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and five wide. After the lapse of yet 
another fifty years, Ireland has had the 
honour of still further perfecting these 
instruments, through the labours of her 
noble son, Lord Rosse, who has since 
worthily occupied Newton’s chair as 
President of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don. Sir David gives woodcuts and de- 
scriptions of the magnificent instrument 
at Parsonstown, which has a speculum 
six feet in diameter, having an area of 
surface more than double that of Hers- 
chel’s, and a focal distance, and conse- 
quently a tube, of fifty feet in length. 

We have no space to follow Sir 
David through the history of New- 
ton’s subsequent experiments and dis- 
coveries in light and colours, and the 
objections to his theory, and attacks 
which were made upon him, in conse- 
quence of their publication. The con- 
troversies in which Newton thus found 
himself involved were eminently dis- 
tasteful to him. So much was this the 
case, that he had at one time resolved 
never to publish anything new again ; 
and this was one reason, probably, why 
he allowed his mathematical discoveries 
on the subject of “ fluxions” to lie by 
him for twenty or thirty years, without 
any formal publication. Ifso, the pre- 
caution eminently defeated its intended 
end, as this retention was productive 
of one of the bitterest contests, in which 
he was compelled to engage in after 
life, with his great but disingenuous 
rival, Leibnitz. 

In his letters, about this time, we 
meet with the following passages :— 


TJ intend to be no farther solicitous about 
matters of philosophy ; and therefore I hope 
you will not take it ill if you never find me 
doing anything more in that kind ; or rather 
that you will favour me in my determina- 
tion, by preventing, so far as you can con- 
veniently, any objections, or other philoso- 
phical letters, that may concern me.” 

“IT was so persecuted with discussions 
arising out of my theory of light, that I 
blamed my own imprudence for parting 
with so substantial a blessing as my quiet, 
to run after a shadow.” 

“*T see I have made myself a slave to phi- 
losophy ; but if I get free of Mr. Linus’s 
business, I will resolutely bid adieu to it 
eternally, excepting what I do for my pri- 
vate satisfaction, or leave to come out after 
me; for Isee a man must resolve to put 
out nothing new, or become a slave to de-~ 
fend it.” 


Controversy is in itself painful 
enough, unless scrupulously divested 
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of all feeling of personal enmity, and 
of all desire for individual superiority. 
He who, in matters of science, fights 
solely for victory, should be left to beat 
the air, and tire himself with his own 
efforts. He who makes an attack, with 
the desire of wounding, or injuring, or 
annoying any man, should be repres- 
sed by the common voice of society as 
& common nuisance — without much 
regard to the good or bad foundation 
on which his attack is based. Such 
men, however acute in intellect, are 
generally small and contracted in mo- 
ral and social views, and mean and 
petty in disposition. Still, controversy 
between principals, however annoying 
to one or other of the parties, is some- 
times inevitable. Were it confined to 
the principals, however, it would pro- 
bably die out in almost all cases, if it 
did not issue in amicable relations. 
But when controversy becomes public, 
it almost invariably happens that one 
or both of the disputants is surround- 
ed by a number of men, greatly in- 
ferior to either, who join as partisans 
in the battle. This pack of yelping 
puppies create excitement by their 
clamour, and heat by their busy mo- 
tion. They carry tales, distortions, 
misrepresentations, and magnifications 
of the truth, or pure, unadulterated 
lies and inventions, rumours and re- 
ports made current by their endorse- 
ment, to the ears of the principal par- 
ties engaged, until each is led to believe 
the other a scoundrel, only deserving 
of bad treatment. 

Traces of this action can be detected 
throughout the controversies in which 
Newton became soreluctantly engaged, 
although we would be far from desig- 
nating, by the terms just used, many 
of the partisans of Newton and his op- 

onents. Still no man’s judgment or 
airness is to be trusted when once he 
becomes a partisan ; and it is one of the 
most evil effects of controversy, that 
the best and most genial natures are 
apt to become corrupted and embit- 
tered, the most honest and impartial 
minds warped and biassed, by its ac- 
tion. 

It was in consequence of his reflect- 
ing telescope that Newton became 
known to the Royal Society, and was 
elected a fellow of that body on Janu- 
ary 11, 1672. He soon afterwards 
communicated to them his optical dis- 
coveries. 

Sir Dayid Brewster takes advantage 
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of his finding among Newton’s papers 
a curious “‘ Scheme for establishing the 
Royal Society,” to bring forward his 
own views on a very interesting sub- 
ject. 

. This scheme proposes that there 
should be five committees, each con- 
sisting of two or three paid members, 
who shall be obliged to attend each of 
the meetings. He would have these 
committees to consist of members 
skilled in— 

1. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mechanics, &c. 

2. Philosophy relating to the Hea- 
vens, the Atmosphere, and the Surface 
of the Earth, viz.—Optics, Astrono- 
my, Geography, Navigation, and Me- 
teorology. 

3. Philosophy relating to Animals. 

= Philosophy relating to Vegeta- 
bles. 

5. Mineralogy, Chemistry, &c., and 
the Causes of Subterraneous Caves, 
Rocks, Shells, Waters, Petrifactions, 
Exhalations, Damps, Heats, Fires, and 
Earthquakes, and the Rising and Fall- 
ing of Mountains and Islands ; in fact, 
what we should now call Geology. 

To these committees he would refer 
all books, letters, &c., on their several 
subjects, and would have vacancies in 
these paid fellowships filled up by elec- 
tion from the main body. 

On this subject, Sir David has the 
following passage :— 


“Tt is very evident, from this interesting 
document, that Newton was desirous of con- 
verting the Royal Society into an institution 
like that of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris ; but we have not been able to learn 
that he ever communicated this plan either 
to the Society itself, or to any of its mem- 
bers. During the last twenty years, and 
long before we could have known the views 
of so competent a judge, we have cherished 
the same desire, and embraced every oppor- 
tunity of pressing it upon the notice of the 
public. Several years ago we communicated 
Sir Isaac Newton’s scheme to Sir Robert 
Peel, and it was so far carried into effect by 
the establishment of the Museum of Practi- 
eal Geology, which is neither more nor less 
than an enlargement of the Mineralogical, 
Geological, and Chemical sections of an 
Academy of Sciences, or a national Institute. 
The services of all the members of this im- 
portant body are of course at the entire dis- 
posal of the state, though its members are 
frequently employed in other duties than 
those which strictly belong to their office, 
If mineralogy, geology, and chemistry, there- 
fore, have obtained a national establishment 
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for their improvement and extension,—as- 
tronomy, mechanics, natural history, medi- 
cine, and literature, and the arts, are entitled 
to the same protection.” —Vol. I. p. 104. 


We cannot, of course, say what con- 
siderations may have swayed the mind 
of Sir Robert Peel in the establishment 
of the Institution referred to in Lon- 
don, and the kindred Institution in 
Dublin. We have, however, always 
been led to suppose that the idca of 
these Museums originated in the mind 
of the late Sir Henry De la Beche ; 
that when he commenced, in the first 
instance, almost entirely on his own 
resources, the geological survey of 
Cornwall and Devon, with a view to 
its being ultimately continued by the 
Government over the whole kingdom, 
the Museum of Economical Geology, 
as it was then called, arose from the 
necessity for having some place in 
which to store, exhibit, and arrange 
the specimens collected, together with 
models of mining machinery and other 

ractical matters. This idea grew and 
increased, until it has been expanded 
into its present size, which we by no 
means look upon as anything like its 
full growth. Upon the principle that 
a Museum, without lectures explana- 
tory of the objects contained in it, isa 
mere curiosity-shop, educational ar- 
rangements have followed as a neces- 
sary and logical consequence of the 
foundation of the two Museums in 
London and Dublin, and will, we con- 
clude, follow that which is to be es- 
tablished shortly in Edinburgh, that 
education having a special technical 
direction, limited by the nature of the 
contents of the Museum in each case. 

We do not by any means agree with 
Sir David Brewster in looking on these 
Institutions as the enlargements of any 
section of an Academy of Sciences or 
National Institute, or as containing the 
germs for the development of such a 
notion. Based on a great survey of 
the mineral resources and the geologi- 
cal structure of the United Kingdom, 
which has both theoretical and practi- 
cal results of high importance for its 
object, these Institutions will be the 
store-houses and the record-oflices of 
this survey, and the places where those 
results, and everything connected with, 
and of kin to, them may be preserved 
and arranged, and explained, and ex. 
pounded, long after the survey itself 
shall have been brought to a conclusion. 
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We come now to the history of the 
discovery of the universality of the 
fittraction of gravitation, and the ex- 
planation of the motions of the whole 
¢f the heavenly bodies by one general 
symplelaw. What we have said before 
« regards the nature of light, is appli- 
gable here too. We who have been 
wamiliar from our childhood with the 
idea of gravitation, can hardly realise 
to ourselves the mental state of men 
who were destitute of it. In order 
fully to understand the majesty of 
Newton’s simple theory, we should be 
familiar with the complicated hypo- 
theses not only of the cycle and epi- 
2ycle of the Ptolemaic system, but of 
the vortices of Descartes, with which 
all men’s heads were bewildered till 
Newton’s time, and many of them even 
beyond it. 

The idea of gravity first occurred to 
Newton in 1665; it had been kept in 
abeyance during his optical investi- 

ations, and it was not till the years 
1685 and 1686 that, urged by several 
friends, among whom Halley must be 
especially mentioned, he composed and 
gave to the world the “ Philosophie 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica.” 
The whole of the history of the publi- 
cation of the ‘ Principia,” as given by 
Sir David, is very interesting. All 
men of science, and especially all 
those who claim England for their 
birth-place, must ever feel an interest 
in knowing the minutest particular 
about this the loftiest effort of the 
human mind ; that of which it has been 
well said— 


** Nec fus est propius mortali attingere divos.”’ 


It would occupy, however, too much 
of our space to give even the brief ab- 
stract of the contents of this work that 
Sir David lays before us; the reader 
will find it in his first volume, pages 


319-330. We will just quote the 
following passage, by which it is intro- 
duced :— 


“ Such is a brief notice of the composition 
and printing of the first and second editions 
of a work which will be memorable not only 
in the annals of one science, or of one country, 
but which will form an epoch in the history 
of the world, and will ever be regarded as 
the brightest page in the records of human 
reason, — a work, may we not add, which 
would be read with delight in every planet 
of our system,—in every system of the uni- 
verse. What a glorious privilege was it to 
have been the author of the Principia ! 
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There was but one earth upon whose fornt 
and tides and movements the philosopher 
could exercise his genius,—one moon, whos¢ 
perturbations and inequalities and actions he 
could study, — one sun, whose controlling: 
force and apparent motions he could calcue 
late and determine,—one system of planets 
whose mutual disturbances could tax hi® 
highest reason,—one system of comets, whos® 
eccentric paths he could exploreand rectify, 
and one universe of stars, to whose binary: 
and multiple combinations he could extend 
the law of terrestial gravity. To have beer 
the chosen sage summoned to the study of 
that earth, these systems, and that unis 
verse,—the favoured lawgiver to worlds une 
numbered, the high-priest in the temple of 
boundless space,—was a privilege that could 
be granted but to one member of the human 
family ;—and to have executed the task wad 
an achievement which in its magnitude cad 
be measured only by the infinite in space, 
and in the duration of its triumphs by the 
infinite intime. That Sage—that Lawgiver 
—that High-priest was Newton.”—Vol. I. 
pp. 318, 319. 


Ever since the publication of the 
‘¢ Principia,” astronomers and philosos 
phers have been engaged in extending 
and amplifying the rules there lai 
down. One very remarkable instance 
of the application of Newton’s laws has 
happened in our own time. Newton 
demonstrated that every particle of 
matter in the universe is attracted by, 
or gravitates to, every other particle of 
matter, with a force directly propor- 
tional to their quantities of matter, and 
inversely to the squares of their dis- 
tances. 

It follows that all the planets, as 
they move around the sun, are acted 
upon by the sun and by each other, 
and that, as their mutual places and 
distances are for ever varying, each 
one is pulled a little out of its mean 
path, now on this side and now on 
that, according as the puller varies its 
position. Inasmuch as the quantities 
of matter, however, contained in each 
do not vary, and inasmuch as this 
pulling or disturbing action always 
ultimately compensates itself by ex- 
erting at one time as much force in one 
direction as it did at another in the 
opposite, the stability of the whole 
system is perfectly secured. More- 
over, by observing and measuring the 
amount of this ‘‘ perturbation,” as it is 
called, exerted by any two bodies on 
each other, as for instance Jupiter and 
Saturn, and knowing their size and 
their distance, we are able to weigh 
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them one against another, and estimate 
the amount of matter contained in 
them. Now, since the discovery by 
Herschel of the planet Uranus, it was 
found, by continued observation, that 
after allowing for the effect which 
Saturn and the rest of the heavenly 
bodies must exert on his motions, there 
still remained over and above a certain 
amount of irregularity in this orbit, 
such as could only be accounted for 
on the supposition of yet another 
planet outside of Uranus exerting a 
certain amount of “ pulling” or attrac. 
tive influence upon him. 

Two young astronomers, Adams of 
Cambridge, and Leverrier of Paris, at 
the same time undertook, unknown to 
each other, the investigation of this 
problem, and they not only proved 
that there must be such an external 
planet, but, by calculating the amount 
and direction of its attractive influence, 
they pointed out the exact spot in the 
heavens, within a single degree, where 
it would be found. Even astronomers 
royal were not prepared for this, and 
nine months were allowed to pass away 
before Airey and Challis gave them- 
selves the trouble to look for it in 
England, and eight months were 
equally allowed to elapse on the conti- 
nent. No sooner, however, had the 
telescopes of Professor Challis at Cam- 
bridge, and M. Galle at Berlin, been 
pointed to the spot indicated, than 
they saw the new planet as a star of 
the eighth magnitude, in the exact 
place that had been predicted equally 
by Adams and Leverrier. 

It was in October, 1845, that Adams 
had completed his task ; in November 
of the same year Leverrier laid his 
memoir before the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris. It was in August, 1846, 
that the star was seen. Sir David 
says i— 


“The honour of having made this dis- 
covery belongs equally to Adams and 
Leverrier. It is the greatest intellectual 
achievement in the annals of astronomy, and 
the noblest triumph of the Newtonian Phi- 
losophy. To detect a planet by the eye, 
or to track it to its place by the mind, are 
acts as incommensurable as those of muscu- 
lar and intellectual power. Recumbent on 
his easy chair, the practical astronomer has 
but to look through the cleft in his revolving 
cupola, in order to trace the pilgrim star in 
its course ; or by the application of magnify- 
ing power, to expand its tiny disc, and thus 
transfer it from among its sidereal com- 
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panions to the planetary domains. The 
physical astronomer, on the contrary, has 
no such auxiliaries: he calculates at noon, 
when the stars disappear under a meridian 
sun: he computes at midnight, when clouds 
and darkness shroud the heavens; and from 
within that cerebral dome, which has no 
opening heavenward, and no instrument but 
the Eye of Reason, he sees in the disturbing 
agencies of an unseen planet, upon a planet 
by him equally unseen, the existence of the 
disturbing agent, and from the nature and 
amount of its action, he computes its mag- 
nitude and indicates its place. If man has 
ever been permitted to see otherwise than by 
the eye, it is when the clairvoyance of rea- 
son, piercing through screens of epidermis 
and walls of bone, grasps amid the abstrac- 
tions of number and of quantity, those sub- 
lime realities which have eluded the keenest 
touch, and evaded the sharpest eye.”—Vol. 
I, pp. 369, 370. 


The next phase in Newton's life 
was his controversy with Leibnitz as 
regards the invention of the Differen- 
tial Calculus. There can be little 
doubt that, as Leibnitz was capable of 
the independent invention of this cal- 
culus, so he did arrive at it indepen- 
dently. It is certain that Newton’s 
Fluxions (the same thing in another 
form) were his own. Leibnitz’s case, 


however, is unfortunately stained by 
the dishonesty and disingenuity of his 
proceedings, and by his treachery to 
his friend Bernoulli, who told lies for 


his sake. It is a painful passage in 
the lives of great men, and had its evil 
effect even on the calm and dispas- 
sionate mind of Newton. 

Passing over this passage in his life, 
we mect in Sir David’s pages with 
some curious and interesting accounts 
of his mode of existence at Cambridge. 

The letters of his amanuensis, Dr. 
Humphrey Newton, are very amusing. 
We give an extract from one of 
them :— 


“In the last year of King Charles II., 
Sir Isaac was pleased, through the media- 
tion of Mr. Walker (then schoolmaster at 
Grantham), to send for me up to Cambridge, 
of whom I had the opportunity, as well as 
honour, to wait of for about five years. In 
such time he wrote his Principia Mathema- 
tica, which stupendous work, by his order, I 
copied out before it went to the press. After 
the printing, Sir Isaac was pleased to send 
me with several of them in presents to some 
of the heads of Colleges, and others of his 
acquaintance, some of which (particularly 
Dr. Babington of Trinity) said that they 
might study seven years before they under- 
stood any thing of it. His carriage then 
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was very meek, sedate, and humble, never 
seemingly angry, of profound thought, his 
countenance mild, pleasant, and comely. I 
cannot say I ever saw him laugh but once, 
which was at that passage which Dr. Stukely 
mentioned in his letter to your honour, which 
put me in mind of the Ephesian philosopher, 
who laughed only once in his lifetime, to see 
an ass eating thistles when plenty of grass 
was by. He always kept close to his studies, 
very rarely went a visiting, and had as few 
visitors, excepting two or three persons, Mr. 
Ellis, Mr. Laughton of Trinity, and Mr. Vi- 
gani, a chemist, in whose company he took 
much delight and pleasure at an evening 
when he came to wait upon him. I never 
knew him to take any recreation or pastime 
either in riding out to take the air, walking, 
bowling, or any other exercise whatever, 
thinking all hours lost that was not spent in 
his studies, to which he kept so close that he 
seldom left his chamber except at term time, 
when he read in the schools as being Luca- 
sianus Professor, where so few went to hear 
him, and fewer that understood him, that 
ofttimes he did in a manner, for want of 
hearers, read to the walls. Foreigners he 
received with a great deal of freedom, can- 
dour, and respect. When invited to a treat, 
which was very seldom, he used to return it 
very handsomely, and with much satisfaction 
to himself. So intent, so serious upon his 
studies, that he ate very sparingly, nay, oft- 
times he has forgot to eat at all, so that, 
going into his chamber, I have found his 
mess untouched, of which, when I have re- 
minded him, he would reply,—‘ Have 1!’ 
and then making to the table, would eat a 
bit or two standing, for I cannot say I ever 
saw him sit at table by himself. At some sel- 
dom entertainments, the Masters of Colleges 
were chiefly his guests. He very rarely went 
to bed till two or three of the clock, sometimes 
not till five or six, lying about four or five 
hours, especially at spring and fall of the leaf, 
at which times he used to employ about six 
weeks in his elaboratory, the fire scarcely 
going out either night or day, he sitting up 
one night and I another, till he had finished 
his chemical experiments, in the perfurman- 
ces of which he was the most accurate, strict, 
exact. What his aim might be I was not 
able to penetrate into, but his pains, his dili- 
gence at these set times made me think he 
aimed at something beyond the reach of 
human art and industry. I cannot say I 
ever saw him drink either wine, ale, or beer, 
excepting at meals, and then but very spar- 
ingly. He very rarely went to dine in the 
hall, except on some public days, and then 
if he has not been minded, would go very 
carelessly, with shoes down at heels, stock- 
ings uutied, surplice on, and his head scarcely 
combed.”——Vol. IL., pp. 91-94. 


In 1687, in the contention between 
James II. and the University, he was 
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one of those who nobly resisted the 
attempted encroachments of the King, 
and was elected afterwards by the 
University a member of the Conven- 
tion Parliament, which settled the 
terms of the constitution in accordance 
with which William IIT. ascended the 
throne. 

Subsequently to this he was occupied 
with the Lunar theory, which brings 
us in contact with another controversy, 
that has been revived in our own day 
by the friends of Newton and Flam- 
steed, and can hardly be said to be 
even yet set at rest. With this we 
shall not meddle, since it would occupy 
too much space to give a full expla- 
nation of it. Newton may in this, as 
in other instances, have been more 
*¢ touchy” than there was exactly occa- 
sion for, while it is obvious that Flam- 
steed’s disposition was of the kind best 
described as ** cantankerous.” Of 
their scientific merits there can be no 
question—the one was the quarryman 
or stone-mason, the other the architect. 

In 1696, through the influence of 
his young friend, Charles Montague, 
afterwards Earl of Halifax, he was 
made Warden, and, in 1699, Master 
of the Mint. In November, 1703, he 
was elected President of the Royal 
Society, and in April, 1705, on the 
occasion of Queen Anne visiting Cam- 
bridge, he received the far less con- 
siderable honour of knighthood. 

In the meantime he appears, when 
at the age of sixty, to have had some 
thoughts of marriage, and to have 
made proposals to Lady Norris, a lady 
whose husband had been Resident-Fel- 
low of ‘Trinity, when Newton was Lu- 
casian Professor, and afterwards made 
a baronet and ambassador at Delhi to 
the Great Mogul. The letter to Lady 
Norris is certainly a very curious one, 
and just the kind of precise and argu- 
mentative love-letter one would have 
imagined Newton likely to write. He 
endeavours to reduce her remaining a 
widow longer than she could help to 
an argumentum ad absurdum, and then 
to propose himself, by way of a hypo- 
thesis, sufficient to satisfy the condi- 
tions of the case, or at all events suffi- 
cient to reason logically upon :— 


“Tt is in the handwriting of Mr, Conduitt, 
who, doubtless, intended to publish it, and is 
entitled, in the same hand, * Copy of a Letter 
to Lady Norris, by »’ while on the 
back is written in another hand, ‘ A Letter 
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from Sir I. N. to - It has no date, 
but, as we shall presently see, it must have 
been written in 1703 or 1704 :— 

“ * Mapam,—Your ladyship’s great grief 
at the loss of Sir William, shews that if he 
had returned safe home, your ladyship could 
have been glad to have lived still with a hus- 
band, and therefore your aversion at present 
from marrying again can proceed from no- 
thing else than the memory of him whom 
you have lost. To be always thinking on 
the dead, is to live a melancholy life among 
sepulchres, and how much grief is an enemy 
to your health is very manifest by the sick- 
ness it brought when you received the first 
news of your widowhood. And can your 
ladyship resolve to spend the rest of your 
days in grief and sickness? Can you resolve 
to wear a widow’s habit perpetually,—a habit 
which is less acceptable to company, a habit 
which will be always putting you in mind 
of your lost husband, and thereby promote 
your grief and indisposition till you leave it 
off. The proper remedy for all these mis- 
chiefs is a new husband, and whether your 
ladyship should admit of a proper remedy for 
such maladies, is a question which I hope 
will not need much time to consider of. 
Whcther your ladyship should go constantly 
in the melancholy dress of a widow, or flou- 
rish once more among the ladies ; whether 
you should spend the rest of your days cheer- 
fully or in sadness, in health or in sickness, 
are questions which need not much consider- 
ation to decide them. Besides that your 
ladyship will be better able to live according 
to your quality by the assistance of a hus- 
band than upon your own estate alone; and 
therefore since your ladyship likes the person 
proposed, I doubt not but in a little time to 
have notice of your ladyship’s inclinations to 
marry, at least that vou will give him leave 
te discourse with you about it, 

***T am, Madam, your ladyship’s most 

humble, and most obedient servant.’” 
—Vol. IL, pp. 211, 212. 


There is yet one side of Newton’s 
mind which we must not wholly neglect, 
and that is the theological side :— 


“Tf,” says Sir D. Brewster, “ Sir Isaac 
Newton had not been distinguished as a ma- 
thematician and a natural philosopher, he 
would have enjoyed a high reputation as a 
theologian. The occupation of his time, 
however, with those profound studies for 
which his genius was so peculiarly adapted, 
prevented him from preparing for the press 
the tleological works which he had begun 
at a very early period of life, and to which 
he devoted much of his time, even when he 
mixed with the world, and was occupied 
with the affairs of the Mint.” 


These theological writings are very 
remarkable. Among them we may 
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class, perhaps, his ‘* Chronology,” as 
well as his ‘‘ Observations upon the 
Prophecies of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John.” The most inte- 
resting, however, is his ‘ Historical 
Account of Two Notable Corruptions 
of Scripture,” in which he shows that 
the texts, 1 John, v. 7, ‘‘ For there 
are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one;” and 
1 Timothy, iii. 16, ‘* Great is the 
mystery of godliness, God manifest in 
the flesh,” are both gross and unwar- 
rantable corruptions, which ought long 
ago to have been removed from our 
Bibles. In the first, the words “the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ” 
were mere marginal interpretations of 
Jerome, which the Latins transferred 
into the text, though they are not in 
any of the ancient Greek manuscripts 
or other versions. Luther omitted 
them from his Bible, in which he is 
supported by such men as Erasmus, 
Grotius, Clarke, and Bentley. In the 
other text the word ‘“‘ God” ought to 
be “which,” the Greek word signify- 
ing the latter, being easily altered 
into the Greek contraction which 
stands for the former. It was in the 
sixth century that this alteration took 

lace in the Greek manuscripts, and 
it does not appear in either the Ethio- 
pic, the Syrian, or the Latin versions 
to this day :— 


* Sir Isaac thus sums up his arguments: — 
‘The difference between the Greek and the 
ancient version puts it past dispute that either 
the Greeks have corrupted their MSS., or the 
Latins, Syrians, and Ethiopians their vere 
sions ; and it is more reasonable to lay the 
fault upon the Greeks than upon the other 
three, for these considerations :—It was easier 
for one nation to do it than for three to con- 
spire,—it was easier to change a letter or two 
in the Greek than six words in the Latin, 
In the Greek the sense is obscure,—in the 
versions clear. It was agreeable to the in- 
terest of the Greeks to make the change, but 
against the interest of other nations to do it, 
and men are never false to their own interest. 
The Greek reading was unknown in the times 
of the Arian controversy, but that of the 
versions was then in use both among Greeks 
and Latins. Some Greek MSS. render the 
Greek reading dubious, but those of the ver- 
sions, hitherto collated, agree. There are no 
signs of corruption in the versions, hitherto 
discovered, but in the Greek we have showed 
you particularly when, on what occasion, 
and by whom the text was corrupted.’ 

“ The view taken of this text by Sir Isaac 
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has been defended by Dr. Clarke, Whiston, 
Semler, Griesbach, Wetstein, and others. In 
our own day it has been controverted, with 
much ability and learning, in an elaborate 
dissertation by Dr. Henderson, who has not 
justified its retention as a portion of revealed 
truth.”—Vol. II., pp. 335, 336. 


In addition, Newton left the fol- 
lowing MSS., evidently intended for 
publication— 

‘* Paradoxical Questions concerning 
Athanasius.” 

«A History of the Creed.” 

‘*A Church History,” complete. 

Many * Divinity Tracts.” 

It was doubtless necessary to the con- 
victions of Newton that the texts men- 
tioned above should be set completely 
beyond a doubt one way or other, since, 
though a deeply religious and pious 
Christian, there can be no doubt that 
Newton, like his friend Locke, was 
not an orthodox believer in the Trini- 
ty, and that it was for that reason 
that he always resisted the importunity 
of his friends to take holy orders. 

In addition to his other scientific 
pursuits, Newton was also a diligent 
and enthusiastic student of chemistry, 
as far as it was known as a science in 
his time, and was at some periods of 
his life constantly occupied in his la- 
boratory. 

It was in 1722, when now in his 
eightieth year, that the first symptoms 
of mortal disease began to undermine 
the hitherto vigorous frame of Sir Isaac 
Newton. Gout and stone begun now 
to trouble him, and of the latter dis- 
ease he died on Monday, the 20th of 
March, 1727, in his eighty-fifth year. 

Sir David gives us the following in- 
teresting particulars respecting him :— 


“In his personal appearance, Sir Isaac 
Newton was not above the middle size, and 
in the latter part of his life was inclined to 
be corpulent. According to Mr. Conduitt, 
‘he had a very lively and piercing eye, a 
comely and gracious aspect, with a fine head 
of hair as white as silver, without any bald- 
ness, and when his peruke was off was a 
venerable sight.’ Bishop Atterbury asserts, 
on the other hand, that the lively and pierc- 
ing eye did not belong to Sir Isaac during 
the last twenty years of his life. ‘ Indeed,’ 
says he, ‘in the whole air of his face and 
make there was nothing of that penetrating 
sagacity which appears in his compositions. 
He had something rather languid in his look 
and manner which did not raise any great 
expectation in those who did not know him.’ 
This opinion of Bishop Atterbury is con- 
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firmed by an observation of Mr. Thomas 
Hearne, who says, ‘that Sir Isaac was a 
man of no very promising aspect. He was 
a short well-set man. He was full of 
thought, and spoke very little in company, 
so that his conversation was not agreeable. 
When he rode in his coach one arm would 
be out of his coach on one side, and the 
other on the other.’ Sir Isaac never wore 
spectacles, and never ‘lost more than one 
tooth to the day of hisdeath” . . . 
The social character of Sir Isaac Newton 
was such as might have been expected from 
his intellectual attainments. He was modest, 
candid, and affable, and without any of the 
eccentricities of genius, suiting himself to 
every company, and speaking of himself and 
others in such a manner that he was never 
even suspected of vanity. ‘ But this,’ says 
Dr. Pemberton, ‘I immediately discovered 
in him, which at once both surprised and 
charmed me. Neither his extreme great 
age, nor his universal reputation, had ren- 
dered him stiff in opinion, or in any degree 
elated. Of this I had occasion to have almost 
daily experience. The remarks I continually 
sent him by letters on the Principia were 
received with the utmost goodness, These 
were so far from being anyways displeasing 
to him, that on the contrary they occasioned 
him to speak many kind things of me to my 
friends, and to honour me with a public tes- 
timony of his good opinion.’”—Vol. IL., pp. 
413-414, 406-407. 


Of his 
speaks :— 


“ The peculiar character of his genius, and 
the method which he pursued in his inquiries, 
can be gathered only from the study of his 
works, and from the history of his individual 
labours. Were we to judge of the qualities 
of his mind from the early age at which he 
made his principal discoveries, and from the 
rapidity of their succession, we should be led 
to ascribe to him that quickness of penetra- 
tion, and that exuberance of invention, which 
is more characteristic of poetical than of phi- 
losophical genius. But we must recollect 
that Newton was placed in the most favour- 
able circumstances for the development of his 
powers. The flower of his youth, and the 
vigour of his manhood, were entirely devoted 
to science. No injudicious guardian con- 
trolled his ruling passion, and no ungenial 
studies or professional toils interrupted the 
continuity of his pursuits. His discoveries 
were therefore the fruit of persevering and 
unbroken study; and he himself declared, 
that whatever service he had done to the 
public was not owing to any extraordinary 


intellect Sir David thus 
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sagacity, but solely to industty and patient 
thought. 

“ Initiated early into the abstractions of 
geometry, he was deeply imbued with her 
cautious spirit. And if his acquisitions were 
not made with the rapidity of intuition, they 
were at least firmly secured; and the grasp 
which he took of his subject was proportional 
to the mental labour which it had exhausted. 
Overlooking what was trivial, and separating 
what was extraneous, he bore down with in- 
stinctive sagacity on the prominences of his 
subject, and having thus grappled with its 
difficulties, he never failed to entrench him- 
self in its strongholds. 

“To the highest powers of invention New- 
ton added, what so seldom accompanies them, 
the talent of simplifying and communicating 
his profoundest speculations, In the economy 
of her distributions, nature is seldom thus 
lavish of her intellectual gifts. The inspired 
genius which creates is rarely conferred along 
with the matured judgment which combines, 
and yet without the exertion of both, the 
fabric of human wisdom could never have 
been reared.” —Vol. ii., pp. 399, 400. 


We have not endeavoured to give 
anything like a complete abstract of 
Sir David Brewster’s book. We 
would rather lead the reader to refer 
to it himself for his own perusal. It 
is full of interesting and valuable mat- 
ter, since not only does it contain the 
best account hitherto given of the life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, but each of the 
great subjects in which he made disco- 
veries is popularly explained, and its 
history brought down almost to the 
present day. 

Were we disposed to be critical, we 
might take exception to occasional 
faults of style, especially to certain 
ambitious passages, in which, though 
the matter is good, there is a certain 
effort and straining after effect too 
plainly visible. T here are also some 
needless repetitions of the same matter 
introduced at one time in its proper 
chronological order, and at Biv: ond 
because of its connexion with other 
parts of the same subject. Repeti- 
tions, however, are better than omis- 
sions, and in the life of such a man as 
Newton we care little for minor faults 
in the manner of relation, so that we 
have all the ascertainable facts com- 
pletely stated, and their nature and 
connexion adequately pointed out. 


A Glimpse of Old English Diplomacy, 
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Mr. Reeve, the learned reviser of a new 
and recently published edition of Bul- 
strode Whitelocke’s ‘Journal of the 
Swedish Embassy in the Years 1653-54,” 
remarks upon the close amity between 
Sweden and this country, of which 
that mission formed the basis, that 
* een the power of Britain has in- 
creased in that interval, and the power 
of Sweden has declined, many of the 
same considerations and inducements 
exist in equal or in greater force, at 
this moment, to lead the statesmen 
of England to give their best support 
to the Crown of Sweden, and to desire 
that Sweden should regain that as- 
cendancy in the Baltic which she so 
slosioudly acquired and exercised in 
the seventeenth century.” The sound- 
ness of this opinion will, we believe, 
be generally admitted ; and we do not 
doubt that a glimpse of Cromwell’s 
first exploit, in the character of a high 
contracting party, will be, just now, 
especially interesting to our readers, 
as recalling to their recollection the 
position and policy of Sweden, such as 
they were two hundred years since, and 
such as it is not impossible they may 
again be before the present troubles of 
Europe shall be composed. There are, 
indeed, few epochs in history to which 
Englishmen — whatever may be their 
private sentiments with respect to the 
divine right of governing, or of over- 
turning governments—commonly look 
back with so much of pride and plea- 
sure as those first years of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, when, 
to use the eloquent words of Mr. Ma- 
caulay, ‘‘ after half a century, during 
which England had been scarcely of 
more weight in European politics than 
Venice or Saxony, at once she became 
the most formidable power in the 
world, dictated terms of peace to the 
United Provinces, avenged the common 
injuries of Christendom on the pirates 
of Barbary, vanquished the Spaniards 
by land and sea, seized one of the 
finest West India Islands, and acquired 
on the Flemish coast a fortress which 
consoled the national pride for the loss 
of Calais. She was supreme on the 
ocean. She was the head of the Pro- 
testant interest. All the reformed 
churches scattered over Roman Ca- 


tholic kingdoms acknowledged Crom. 
well as their guardian. The Hugue- 
nots of Languedoc, the shepherds who, 
in the hamlets of the Alps, professed a 
Protestantism older than that of Augs. 
burg, were secured from oppression 
by the mere terror of that great name. 
The Pope himself was forced to preach 
humanity and moderation to Popish 
princes. For a voice which seldom 
threatened in vain had declared, that 
unless favour were shown to the peo- 
le of God, the English guns should 
be heard in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
In truth, there was nothing which 
Cromwell had, for his own sake and 
that of his family, so much reason to 
desire, as a general religious war in 
Europe. In such a war he must have 
been the captain of the Protestant 
armies. The heart of England would 
have been with him.” Deeply im- 
pressed with these convictions, ag 
Cromwell certainly was, it was natural 
that he should turn with friendly in- 
tent to that nation whose illustrious 
king had, twenty years earlier, laid 
down his commision as champion of 
the Protestant faith, and his life, upon 
the bloody field of Liitzen. The re- 
gular course of his personal ambition 
must seem to have led him to claim 
successorship to Gustavus Ado!phus ; 
and in no way could he, at that period, 
have advanced his claim more effec- 
tually than by cultivating a close al- 
liance with Sweden, which that great 
soldier had raised into the position of 
a bulwark of Protestant Europe. In 
this policy, Cromwell was encouraged 
by the general feeling of the English 
nation, and by a romantic admiration 
for his own character, very freely ex- 
pressed by Queen Christina. ‘“ The 
business (he said, in one of his conver- 
sationsrespecting the embassy) isof ex- 
ceeding great importance to the Com. 
monwealth, as any can be; that it is: 
and there is no prince or state in Chris- 
tendom with whom there is any proba- 
bility for us to have a friendship, but 
only the Queen of Sweden. She hath 
sent several times to us, but we have 
returned no embassy to her, only a 
letter by a young gentleman. She 
expects an ambassador from us; and 
if we should not send a man of emi- 
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nency to her, she would think herself 
slighted by us: and she is a lady of 
great honour, and stands much upon 
ceremonies.” At that time, it is to be 
remembered, Christina was in the full 
enjoyment of the power and prestige 
bequeathed to her by her renowned 
father, whose territorial conquests 
from Russia, Poland, and Denmark, 
were recorded in her style and titles 
of Queen of the Swedes, Goths, and 
Vandals; Great Prince of Finland, 
Duke of Esthonia, Carelia, Bremen, 
Veherden, Stettin, Pomerland, Cas- 
subia and Vandalia, Prince of Rugia, 
and Lady of Ingria and of Wismar. 
A glance at the map will show what 
has become of all these fair principali- 
ties and lordships ; but they were then 
held with no feeble hand by that able 
and brave, though eccentric and un- 
steady, princess, and guarded by the 
wisdom of one of the truest and sagest 
servants monarch ever trusted in—the 
illustrious Chancellor Axel Oxenstiern. 
An alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with Sweden was then, truly, a worthy 
object of English diplomacy. Crom- 
well thought so; and he selected for 
his representative a man peculiarly 
fitted for the office, who fortunately 
recorded the minutest details of his 
own opinions and acts, and of those of 
others, so far as he could ascertain 
them, in the course of his mission. 
Upon the product of this labour, in 
the “Journal of the Swedish Em- 
bassy,” we shall draw freely, and yet 
leave untouched a mine of curious and, 
to the political student, highly useful 
information. 

Bulstrode Whitelocke, one of Crom- 
well’s Commissioners of the Great 
Seal and his Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Sweden, may pro- 
bably be set down as a member of the 
class known in those days as *¢ waiters 
upon Providence.” Bred a lawyer, 
he had served as a soldier and in 
several civil employments, carrying with 
him throughout many of the habits and 
feelings engendered by those various 
pursuits, curiously tempered by their 
contrasts, and by the circumstances 
of his birth and education as a gentle- 
man, and his strong and manifestly 
sincere religious views. ‘ He never 
led, but followed (says Lord Claren- 
don) and was rather carried away 
by the torrent than swam with the 
stream ;” and his third wife draws his 
character with a still more graphic 
pen, when she tells him in a dialogue 
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recorded by himself, that ‘though 
serviceable in some ~~. he was yet 
not thorough-paced.” He had a pro- 
found faith in the British constitution ; 
although, when occasion required sub- 
tlety in reconciling the letter to the 
spirit, his conscience was “ lawyer-like, 
and of the common fashion.” He was 
brave and punctilious; but yet a tho- 
rough old soldier, when his business was 
to procure intelligence or supplies. 
Ani: finally, he was a man of honour 
and good breeding, ready to maintain 
with his sword the precedence of the 
Commonwealth of re at a court 
ceremony, and proud of being taken out 
by Queen Christina to dance the brawls, 
in that he thus satisfied her majesty that 
he was a gentleman, and bred a gentle- 
man, and that the Hollanders were 
lying fellows to report that there were 
none but mechanics of the Parliament 
party. Still, he stoutly resisted all 
temptations to desecrate the Lord’s Day 
with worldly business, or the ball of plea- 
sure, and testified against ‘‘that wicked 
custom of cup-health pledging ” so no- 
bly, as to set the soul of one Jonathan 
Pickes, a savory member of a congre- 
gation in London, ‘and many more, 
a-praising God on his behalf.” It was, 
no doubt, the possession of these va- 
rious and somewhat opposite qualities 
and virtues that recommended White- 
locke to Cromwell as his representative 
in this ‘very honourable business ;” 
and Oliver was manifestly sincere when 
he urged him to undertake it “as the 
fittest man in the nation for this ser- 
vice. We know your abilities (conti- 
nued the General), having long con- 
versed with you; we know you have 
languages, and have travelled, and 
understand the interest of Christen- 
dom; and I have known you in the 
army to endure hardships, and to be 
healthful and strong, and of mettle, 
discretion, and parts most fit for this 
employment. You are so indeed; 
really no man is so fit for it as you are. 
We Some you to be a gentleman of a 
good family, related to persons of ho- 
nour ; and your present office of Com- 
missioner of the Seal will make you 
more acceptable to her. I do earnestly 
desire you to undertake it, wherein 
you will do an act of great merit, and 
advantage to the Commonwealth, as 
great as any member of it can perform ; 
and which will be as well accepted b 

them.” The service was one beset wit 

dangers. The only two persons who 
had been charged with high diplomatic 
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missions from the Commonwealth had 
been murdered—Dr. Dorislaus at the 
Hague, by a party of the king’s 
friends, in 1649 ; and Roger Ascham 
at Madrid, in the succeeding year. It 
wasalso supposed by Whitelocke’s wife, 
and some of his friends, that the pro- 
me embassy was designed as an 
onourable banishment: ‘*he [the Ge- 
neral] means no good to you, but would 
be rid of you,” was the argument of 
Mrs. Whitelocke, who, with abundance 
of tears, implored him to think of the 
irreparable loss his death would be to 
her, and their “ twelve children, and a 
thirteenth coming—most of them un- 
able to help themselves.” On his own 
part, Whitelocke was not free from a 
feeling that it was unsafe to commit 
himself to the existing regime in so 
open and decided a manner as the un- 
dertaking of an embassy. His habi- 
tual caution ‘ objected that the autho- 
rity under whose commission he was 
to act in this great business, was not 
justifiable by the law of God, or of this 
nation, and he the more liable to pun- 
ishment if a change should come.” ‘This 
case of conscience was, however, set- 
tled as before the nation, by the sub- 
tlety of his legal friends, who proved 
the existence and authority of a go- 
vernment de facto, and as before God, 
by the text, ‘‘ Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers.” ‘As to 
matter of prudence, he was said to be 
so far engaged already with the Parlia- 
ment party, that he could not go back ; 
that if any change should be made 
with force, it would be safer to be from 
among them than in the midst of 
them; if it were made upon terms, 
he, though absent, should be comprised 
in them.” The argument was summed 
up in a discourse with William Cooke, 
an ancient, sober, discreet, and faith- 
ful servant to Whitelocke and his fa- 
ther, above fifty years, which is so 
characteristic of the times, and so illus- 
trative of the state of affairs, that we 
must direct our readers’ attention 
towards it by a short extract :— 


“ Cooxe—If you be sent over sea, I pray 
God bless you, and send you well home 
again. 

“ WHITELOCKE—There will be some dan- 
ger of coming well home again. 

**Co,—Why, sir, many honest gentlemen 
before now have been sent over seas, and yet 
have returned well home again; and so I 
hope will you. 

““Wu.—But this is a journey of more 
danger than ordinary. 
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“ Co.—Sir, you have been in great danger 
ere now, and God has kept you; and so, I 
hope, He will still. 

“ Wu.—lI perceive you are not so much 
against my going as others are. 

“ Co.—I see no cause to be much against 
it, that’s the truth on’t; because I hope it 
may be for the good of you and yours, which 
I wish with all my heart, and ever did. 

“Wu. — But do you not think it would 
be more for our good for me to stay at 
home ? 

“Co, — That you know best; but this I 
think, that if by going abroad you may 
gain a good advantage to your state, and 
by staying at home you will only spend of 
it, then it will be more for your good to go 
abroad than to stay at home. But these 
things are above me. 

“ Wu.—You speak reason, William. 

““Co.—I pray God keep you out of dan- 
gers if you go, or if you stay ; there will be 
dangers everywhere. 

“ Wa. — But more apparent in this jour- 
ney. 

““ Co,—I cannot tell that; for I have heard 
that our great man, I mean my lord general, 
would have you to go; and ifit be so, and yet 
you will stay at home, I doubt there may 
be as much danger for you to stay as to go. 

“Wu. — It is true, the General would 
have me go; but I am not bound to obey 
him in all things. 

“Co. — Iam deceived if he will not be 
obeyed in what he hath a mind to. 

“ Wu. —I am not under his command ; 
what can he do to me ? 

“Co.—What can he do? What can he 
not do? Do not we all see he does what 
he list? We poor countrymen are forced to 
obey him to our cost; and ifhe have a 
mind to punish us or you, it’s an old pro- 
verb, that it is an easy thing to find a staff to 
beat a dog; and I would not have you to 
anger him, lest you bring danger and trou- 
ble too upon you and your family and state; 
that’s the truth on’t. 

“ Wu.—lI fully agree with you in this.” 


And so Whitelocke determined, as 
it was manifest from the first serious 
moving of the matter that he would, 
to undertake a ‘very honourable bu- 
siness,” wherein he might be instru- 
mental to promote the Protestant inte- 
rest, and to do service to good people 
both at home and abroad. Whether 
or not he should be able to accomplish 
that design was fully discussed upon 
the Lord’s Day, September 11, 1653, 
the discussion being deemed a fitting 
sabbatical work. It was objected :— 


“That the people of these parts, whither 
he was to go, differ wholly from our per- 
suasion in matters of religion; and though 
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they are Protestants after the doctrine of 
Luther, yet they are not so easily to be re- 
conciled to those of other tenets, nor to be 
brought to join with them; and they have 
a sharp averseness to the opinions of Calvin, 
and look upon us as most favouring them, 
and more than those of their great author, 
Luther. 

“On the other part it was said, that 
though the Swedish and German professors 
are generally Lutherans, yet they are Pro- 
testants, and agree with us in fundamentals, 
and against the Roman Church. 

“That the Queen of Sweden, but chiefly 
her father, and many of his great men 
yet living, have testified much affection to 
the Protestant cause, and are forward to 
promote it; that such a person as White- 
locke, being with them upon the place, and 
discoursing with them about these matters, 
wherein he is able to give them so much sa- 
tisfaction, and such as they have not had 
an opportunity so fully to receive before; 
and the example of Whitelocke and his com- 
pany, to work upon them to a greater liking 
of our ways and profession, accompanied 
with such practice, would gain a better ac- 
ceptation with them than any they have 
formerly given to those from whom at present 
they do differ; and will much persuade to- 
wards a firm amity and union with this 
Commonwealth. 

“That there is no other nation in Christ- 
endom from whom the Swedes can rationally 
expect such a friendship and union, but 
only England, especially in matters of reli- 
gion, and for strength against the Popish 
party, who love not them nor us. 

“The Protestant princes of Germany are 
not at this day so considerable, nor so free 
of differences and jealousies among them- 
selves and against the Crown of Sweden, nor 
80 secure of nearer enemies, as to be much 
assistance to the Swedes, who will hardly be 
reconciled and united to the Danes, to join 
with them against the Papists. The French 
Protestants are overpowered at home, the 
Switzers are too far off, the Netherlanders too 
much in league with the Danes, and in love 
with trade ; so that the English only are the 
people with whom the Swedes may hope for 
a fair amity and unity for the Protestant in- 
terest against the common enemy thereof, 
the Popish party.” 


In this brief sketch of European po- 
litics, two centuries old, it needs but 
to change a few names to bring before 
the mind a lively presentment of the 
form and feature of the present time. 
The despotic party of that day was 
called Popish—it is now called Rus- 
sian. Security against oppression was 
then associated in men’s minds with 
an ecclesiastical, as it is now with a 
civil constitution; and, as is well 
worthy of remark, the religious patriot 
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was as zealous to thrust his freedom 
down all other men’s throats, at point 
of pike, as the revolutionary propa- 
gandist of our own time is to reduce 
the world under the heavy yoke of his 
churchless, and kingless, and lawless 
liberty. Anabaptists and Fifth Mo- 
narchy men roused the fears of the 
German princes then, as Socialists 
and Red Republicans rouse them now, 
while the sharp averseness existing in 
the seventeenth century between the 
Calvinist and Lutheran professors, 
notwithstanding their agreement in 
fundamentals, and against the Roman 
Church, is represented in the nine- 
teenth by the repulsion that keeps 
asunder democrats and constitutional- 
ists, and dividing the camp of free- 
dom, exposes it an easy prey to 
the common enemy. Although the 
Swede and the Dane must clearly see 
the doom that impends over both, 
they will hardly be reconciled and 
united to join against the Russians. 
The Prussian and Austrian people are 
overpowered by their kings and armies 
at home, the Switzers are still too far off, 
the Netherlanders still too much in 
league with the Czar, and in love with 
trade ; so that in truth it behoves the 
Swedes at this very day to desire a 
firm amity and union with England 
for the independence of Europe against 
the common enemy thereof—the Rus- 
sian party — unless they be content to 
submit passively to an erasure of the 
glorious name of Sweden from the list 
of nations. 

No sooner had Whitelocke signified 
to Cromwell his assent to the proposal 
made to him, than the matter was 
brought before the Parliament in a 
report from the council, which was 
agreed to nemine contradicente, but not 
without some little grumbling on the 
part of “ one of the members, who had 
an opinion of himself to be more godly 
than others, and who did object that 
they knew not whether Whitelocke were 
a godly man or not; as though he 
might be otherwise qualified, yet, if he 
were not a godly man, it was not fit to 
send him ambassador.” The next ob- 
ject of care was to prepare for the 
embassy, which was done (despite of 
some higgling by the council) in such 
a manner as plainly to show the impor- 
tance attached by Cromwell to the 
impression as to the grandeur and 
power of England, and as to the aris- 
tocratic character of its rulers, to pro- 
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was manifestly a main part of his de- 
sign in forwarding the mission. White- 
locke, who zealously seconded the 
General’s intent, became immediately 
** Lord Ambassador,” and sat with the 
Committee of Council, covered, dis- 
coursing with them touching coaches, 
liveries, clothes for himself, table-linen, 
hangings, household stuff, and bedding, 
the provision and allowances for which 
were the subject of more apparent 
anxiety than the preparation of the 
envoy’s commission, which was referred 
to the Committee for Foreign Affairs. 
The retinue finally approved of was a 
noble following, numbering about one 
hundred persons. It included two 
chaplains, a physician, steward, re- 
ceiver and chief secretary, gentleman 
of the horse, clerk of the stable, first 
and second sewers, apothecary, twelve 
‘gentlemen admitted to his table,” 
among whom were the ambassador's 
twosons. These gentlemen had of their 
servants about twenty-five, and all 
their lacqueys in Whitelocke’s livery. 
There were, besides three gentlemen 
of the ambassador’s bedchamber, a 
barber, messenger, two gentlemen 
** chiefly for music,” a purveyor, four 
troopers, gentlemen servitors at White- 
locke’s table, with a host of pages, 
lacqueys, trumpets, cooks, butlers, 
coachmen, postilions, grooms, and 
laundresses. When all was ready, 
Cromwell sent one of his gentlemen to 
Whitelocke with a farewell present— 
a sword and a pair of spurs richly in- 
laid with gold, of a noble work and 
fashion. He also received a noble 
present from Mr. Bushell, an ingenious 
gentleman who had been a servant to 
the Lord Chancellor Bacon, being a 
curious rich cabinet of green velvet, 
with silver lace; in it were two dozen 
of the most rare and best distilled 
spirits of hot waters, after the direction 
of his lord; and every glass had its 
screws, and cover of Welsh silver, 
chiefly found out by himself. Finally, 
the good old English character of the 
transaction was vindicated by a public 
dinner at Grocers’ Hall, whereat the 
ambassador met the Lord- General 
Cromwell, the presale at sea, and 
many of the land and sea officers—the 


company being three hundred in num- 
ber. Before dinner, Mr, Peters prayed 
and expounded a place of Scripture, 
and a psalm was sung, after which 
Mr. Lagerfeldt, the Swedish resident, 
being set by Cromwell at the board’s 


end, and Whitelocke on the right hand 
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bench uppermost, we are bound to 
believe that a very jovial evening was 
commenced, and non obstante Mr. 
Peters, the wicked custom of cup- 
health drinking seems to have been to 
some extent indulged in. ‘ There were 
three very long tables full in the hall ; 
those at each table severally, and with 
ceremony, first drank to Cromwell, 
then to Lagerfeldt, and they after- 
wards, severally, drank to each table ; 
then all the tables together drank to 
Whitelocke, wishing him a good voy- 
age, and their respects to the Queen of 
Sweden.” 

The Phenix and Elizabeth frigates 
were appointed to convey the ambas- 
sador and his suite, special instructions 
being issued to their commanders under 
the hands of Blake and Monk. A vast 
deal of praying and expounding of 

laces in Scripture then took place, 
oth in private and in the chapel at 
Whitehall. Leave was taken of bre- 
thren in the Court of Chancery, of 
gentlemen at the bar, and of the of- 
ficers. The commission, credentials, 
and public instructions were formally 
delivered to Whitelocke at the table of 
the House of Commons. He received 
his private instructions in two papers 
from the Council; and upon the 30th 
of October, being the Lord’s day, dined 
privately with Cromwell at the Cock. 
pit, where they two talked above an 
our together. Amongst the topics 
discussed at this téte-d-téte was the 
subject of one of the papers of private 
instructions, in which the ambassador 
was directed to sound the Queen of 
Sweden as to her willingness to join 
with England in “ gaining the Sound, 
and against the Dutch and Danes,” 
respecting which Cromwell declared 
**no business can be of greater conse- 
quence to us and our trade, wherein 
the Dutch will endeavour to overreach 
us; and it were good to prevent them 
and the Danes, and first to serve our 
own interest.” The second private 
paper contained an order which would 

ave seemed strange a year or two 
since, before the rapid course of events 
forced us to supply the armouries of 
manufacturing England from the 
forges of Belgium. In it the ambassa~ 
dor was commissioned to buy 550 pieces 
of brass or copper ordnance to carry 
bullets from twelve to thirty-six pounds 
weight. Had this fact been thought 
of when we set out to fight the Rus- 
sians with a train of nine and eighteen- 


pounders, beligving all the while thas 
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our mechanical appliances for war were 
unrivalled in the world, England might 
have been spared some loss and a great 
deal of ridicule. The reminiscence would 
have been still more instructive and to 
the point, if it had included an obser- 
vation made by Whitelocke in the ar- 
senal of Stockholm, where he saw two 
pieces taken from the Muscovites, each 
of them weighing 18,000 pounds, and 
carrying a bullet of ninety-six pounds ; 
also a great mortar-piece, of brass, of 
a fathom and three fingers in diameter 
at the mouth of it. But we were too 
much occupied in boasting of our thir- 
teen-inch shells and ninety-five hun- 
dred-weight guns, to allow of our 
looking back to old stories either of 
war or diplomacy. 

On the 3rd of November, 1653, 
Whitelocke tore himself from his wife 
and ten of his children, amidst a great 
outpouring of their tears and lamen- 
tations; the sorrow of parting being 
somewhat enlivened by the splendour 
of his embarkation. 


* At the Tower wharf, multitudes of peo- 
ple crowding about him, he enters the barge 
of ten oars. When he put off from shore, 
the Tower saluted him with eleven pieces of 
ordnance. As he passed by the ships of war 
in the river, they gave him the like respect 
of their great guns; so did the fort at the 
Hope. He went directly to the Phcenix 
frigate, riding in that road, whose captain, 
Foster, received him with as much honour 
as he could express; his pennons all hung 
out, his waste clothes to the cabin door, and 
he fired twenty-one guns for his welcome. 
From thence he visited the Elizabeth frigate, 
whose captain, Minnes, welcomed him with 
his guns, and all ensigns of respect, as Fos- 
ter did ; and in his return to Gravesend, the 
mariners of the Elizabeth gave a great 
shout, and were answered by those of the 
Pheenix, to testify their being pleased with 
the ambassador’s being on board of them, 
and with the voyage. In his way the men- 
of-war saluted him with their guns, and 
particularly and unexpectedly a Holland 
frigate, which lately brought over their am- 
baesador, and now wore her white flag. 
Though both Commonwealths were now in 
actual war, yet she saluted Whitelocke with 
three guns as he passed by her.” 


The voyage to Gottenburg was 
tedious and stormy ; but we must not 

ause over the amusing record of its 
incidents. The discomforts of the sea 
were deeply felt by some of the com- 
pany, who ‘solemnly repented that 
they had left good colleges, and kind 
mothers and iriends, full and whole- 


some diet, and safety on firm land, to 
come to stinking water, salt and bad 
meat boiled in it, such as they could 
not eat; from good beds and warm 
chambers, to cold, close cabins, and 
to be dashed all over with water; for 
security on shore, to be lost in the 
deep sea.” Nevertheless, the evil hour 
passed away, and, between preaching 
and drolling, the hearts of those luxu- 
rious slaves were kept from utterly 
sinking. When the chaplains were 
prostrated with sea-sickness, one Per- 
call, a kind of master’s mate, prayed 
before Whitelocke and his company, 
and preached very well and honestly ; 
while Whitelocke himself lost no op- 
portunity of encouraging his followers, 
and persuading them to put their con- 
fidence in Him who could still the 
raging of the seas. He was much on the 
decks, droiling and discoursing with 
the officers and mariners, especially 
by affording them now and then a 
douse in the neck, or a kick, in jest, 
seeing them play, and then giving 
them some of his own tobacco, wine, 
and strong waters, as there was occa- 
sion, which demeanours please these 
kind of people.” At length the port 
of Gottenburg was gained; and the 
Swedish court being then at Upsala, 
the ambassador, after a short rest, 
proceeded thither. The journey oc- 
cupied twenty days, and was not 
finished until the 20th of December, 
although a land transport corps of one 
hundred saddle-horses, and as many 
wagons, drawn by horses or oxen, 
and driven by women, was provided 
by the Swedish authorities for his ser- 
vice. 

From the moment of his landing, 
the first thought of Whitelocke was 
to assert and sustain the honour of 
England by a magnificent hospitality, 
and by the most rigid exaction of the 
compliments and ceremonies custom- 
arily paid to the ambassadors of kings 
of the highest rank ; and in this course 
he followed on consistently to the last. 
Scarcely had he set foot on shore, when 
he gave a taste of his quality to one 
Martin Thysen, a Dutchman, and Vice- 
admiral in the Swedish service, who, 
being ‘‘ roundly answered by White- 
locke,” when, * falling into discourse, 
he magnified the actions and successes 
of the Dutch, and undervalued the 
English,” was much displeased, and took 
advantage of every opportunity that of- 
fered to raise questions calculated to 
embarrass the ambassador. Thanks to 
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the activity of the naval commanders in 
his suite, an occasion of this kind was 
soon offered; for scarcely was the 
convoy placed in safety, when the 
Elizabeth took a Dutch prize, and 
brought her into Gottenburg; and 
Captain Welch, a bold fighting sea- 
man, who commanded a stout private 
man-of-war, with a crew of eighty 
men of his own temper, proceeded to 
do a little business on his own account. 
Against these proceedings the Vice- 
admiral, bringing with him the ma- 
gistrates of the town, expostulated 
angrily ; but finding that Whitelocke 
was not to be vapoured or threatened 
into a conformity to their desires, they 
soon fell into a way of more respect 
and civility. My Lord then consented 
to receive a petition from the Dutch 
skipper, praying for the release of his 
ship; and his sly design being thereby 
to try if the Dutchman would acknow- 
ledge the Commonwealth of England 
in his person, he was with difficulty 
induced to be satisfied with the phrase- 
ology of a document, intituled  No- 
bilissime et Excellentissime Domine, 
my Lord Whitelocke, patrone devene- 
rande.” He did, however, suffer his 
dignity to be appeased; and in the 
end, gave orders for the restoration of 
the poor fisherman’s boat. The land- 
shere, or chief magistrate of the town, 
he astounded by visiting him in state, 
with about fifty of his gentlemen 
walking bare before him, some of the 
first rank following close after him, 
his pages and lacqueys after them, and 
with their swords by their sides. Mar- 
tin Thysen he subdued by a splendid 
dinner, with abundance of sack and 
claret, where they made it dark before 
they rose from table, the company 
then taking their leaves with many 
thanks and compliments. Through- 
out the entire period of the mission 
the same line of conduct was pursued, 
Whitelocke being, upon all occasions, 
ready to fight or drink — though he 
would pledge no healths — for the ho- 
nour of his General and the Common- 
wealth. The grand object of the em- 
bassy was manifestly to impress upon 
the public mind of Europe a high no- 
tion of the prosperity, power, gene- 
rosity, and especially of the gentility 
of England, and of her ruler and lead- 
ing men ; and the means adopted were 
well suited to the end desired to be ob- 
tained. The first audience of the am- 
bassador at court was truly a splendid 
affair. It took place at two o’clock 
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in the afternoon, dinner being has- 
tened because of it. 


“ At his going out, Whitelocke was in 
this equipage: At his gate stood his porter 
in a gown of grey cloth, laced with gardes 
of blue velvet between edges of gold and 
silver lace, two in a seam; his long staff, 
with a silver head, in his hand. The liveries 
of his coachmen and postilions were buff 
doublets, laced with the same lace; the 
sleeves of their doublets thick and round 
laced; their breeches and cloaks of grey 
cloth, with the like laces. His twelve lac- 
queys, proper men, had their liveries of the 
same with the coachmen; and the wings of 
their coats very thick laced with the like 
laces. The liveries of his four pages were 
blue satin doublets and grey cloth trunk- 
breeches laced with the same lace very thick ; 
the coats up to the cape, and lined with blue 
plush; their stockings long, of blue silk. 
His two trumpets in the like liveries. The 
gentlemen-attendants, officers, and servants 
of his house were handsomely accoutred, 
and every man with his sword by his side. 
The gentlemen of the first rank were nobly 
and richly habited, who spared for no cost, 
in honour to their country and to their 
friend ; and their persons, and most of the 
others, were such as graced their habili- 
ments. His secretary, for the credit of his 
master, had put himself into a rich habit. 
Whitelocke was plain, but extraordinarily 
rich in his habit, though without any gold 
or silver lace or embroidery. His suit was 
of black English cloth, of an exceedingly 
fine sort; the cloak lined with the same 
cloth, and that and the suit set with very 
fair rich diamond buttons; his hat-band of 
diamonds answerable; and all of the value 
of £1,000.” 


Thus arrayed, the chief persons of 
the cortege were conveyed to Court in 
the Queen’s coaches ; and Whitelocke, 
passing across the great court of the 
Castle through a line formed by one 
hundred musketeers, was received at 
the foot of the stairs by Count Gabriel 
Oxenstiern, nephew to the great Chan- 
cellor, with his marshal’s staff of silver 
in his hand. This civil and well-fa- 
shioned gentleman having compliment- 
ed Whitelocke in French, they went up 
two pair of stone stairs in this order: — 


“ First the gentlemen and officers of the 
Queen, bareheaded ; after them, White- 
locke’s gentlemen-attendants and of his 
bedchamber, with the inferior officers of his 
house; then followed his gentlemen of the 
first rank; after them his two sons; then 
the master of the ceremonies ; after him the 
two senators; then the Hof-Marshal; after 
him Whitelocke, whom his secretary and 
chaplains followed; and then his pages, lac- 
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queys, and other liverymen. The Queen’s 
lacqueys carried torches; and when they 
had mounted many stairs, they came into a 
large hall, many people being in the way ; 
from thence into a great chamber, where 
Prince Adolphe, brother to the Prince-heri- 
tier of the Crown, then Grand Master or 
High Steward of Sweden, met Whitelocke ; 
and it was observed that he had not done 
that honour to any ambassador before. After 
many compliments and ceremonies, they 
passed on, Whitelocke upon the right hand 
of the Prince, who conducted him to another 
chamber, where stood a guard of the Queen’s 
partisans in livery coats, richly embroidered 
with gold. In the next room beyond that, 
which was large and fair, was the Queen 
herself. The room was richly hung with 
cloth of arras; in the midst of it great can- 
dlesticks full of wax-lights, besides a great 
number of torches. He perceived the Queen 
sitting at the upper end of the room, upon 
her chair of state, of crimson velvet, with a 
canopy of the same over it. Some ladies 
stood behind the Queen, and a very great 
number of lords, officers, and gentlemen of 
the Court filled the room. Upon the foot- 
carpet, and near the Queen, stood the sena- 
tors and other great officers, all uncovered ; 
and none but persons of quality were admit- 
ted into that chamber. Whitelocke’s gen- 
tlemen were all let in, and a lane made by 
them for him to pass through to the Queen. 
As soon as he came within this room, he 
put off his hat, and then the Queen put off 
her cap, after the fashion of men, and came 
two or three steps forward upon the foot- 
carpet. This, and her being covered, and 
rising from her seat, caused Whitelocke to 
know her to be the Queen, which otherwise 
had not been easy to be discerned, her habit 
being of plain grey stuff; her petticoat 
reached to the ground; over that a jacket, 
such as men wear, of the same stuff, reach- 
ing to herknees. On her left side, tied with 
crimson ribbon, she wore the jewel of the 
order of Amaranta; her cuffs ruffled a la 
mode ; no gorget or band, but a black scarf 
about her neck, tied before with a black rib- 
bon, as soldiers or mariners sometimes used 
to wear. Her hair was braided, and hung 
loose upon her head. She wore a black yel- 
vet cap, lined with sables, and turned up 
after the fashion of the country, which she 
used to put off and on as men do their 
hats.” 


A speech was made by Whitelocke 
in French, and answered by the Queen 
in Swedish, both being uncovered 
at the time of speaking, and White- 
locke carefully putting on his hat 
whenever, in the course of the ceremo- 
nies, her Majesty assumed her cap. 
The point of the speech was a tender 
of the friendship of the Commonwealth 
of England, and an offer not only to 
renew and preserve inviolably that 
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amity and good correspondence which 
had hitherto been between the two na- 
tions, but further to enter into a more 
strict alliance and union for the good 
of both, such as the affairs of Chris. 
tendom, and especially with the neigh- 
bouring princes and states, laid obliga- 
tions upon them to entertain. All 
this was spoken out boldly, without 
diplomatic blind or artifice, and in the 
face of the world; for a public recep- 
tion of an envoy at the Court of 
Sweden, in that day, was a matter of 
European notoriety. And the same 
manly—vwe regret that with the Vienna 
conferences fresh in our minds we 
cannot say the same English—tone 
characterised the negotiations that fol- 
lowed, whether these were carried on 
with the Queen herself, or more for- 
mally with Oxenstiern. Throughout, 
Whitelocke held steadily in view the 
general object of the establishment of 
an offensive and defensive league be- 
tween the two nations, with a particu- 
lar article guaranteeing the freedom of 
trade and navigation tothe twoconfede- 
rates in the European seas, and especi. 
ally in the Sound, and mutually pledg- 
ing them to a defence of the same 
against all disturbers who would inter- 
rupt it, and force it to their own will 
and the common injury. Throughout, 
Christina and her Chancellor met 
these demands fairly yet cautiously. 
Both parties stated freely what they 
ial to have, and what they would 
not consent to: where the necessity for 
an appeal to the sword was foreseen 
and thought justifiable, the willingness 
to make the appeal was simply affirmed, 
and where prudence seemed to prescribe 
peaceful counsels, the dislike to engage 
in an opposite course was frankly ac- 
Recah: Thus :— 


“* What do you judge (asked the Queen) 
the best means to procure free navigation 
through the Sound ? 

“ WuiTELocke—I know no other means 
but force; the King of Denmark deny- 
ing it. 

“ QueEN—That is the way indeed; but 
what shall then be done with the castles upon 
the Sound, and the King of Denmark’s land 
there ? 

“ Wu.—lIf it shall please God to give a 
blessing to the design, the castles must 
either be razed, or they and the islands put 
into good hands, such as both may trust. 

“Qu.—That is to the purpose.” 


So indeed it Was ; and, perhaps, our 
readers may discover @ practical ap- 
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lication of the argument that would 
be no less to the purpose in our own 
times. Again, when the sagacions 
Chancellor propounded the doctrine of 
‘* free ships, free goods,” and when the 
Queen eee that the proposed 
freedom of navigation should be ex- 
tended to America, Whitelocke used 
no circumlocution in peremptorily de- 
Caring that he would consent to nei- 
ther :— 


** Why (asked Oxenstiern) may not our 
merchants, being your friends, and friends 
to your enemies, carry any goods to either 
of you, without being, as we are, taken and 
endamaged. 

“Our enemies (replied Whitelocke) though 
perhaps seeming friends to you, yet will not 
suffer your ships, nor any other, to bring us 
any goods, imperiously forbidden by them ; 
and it is but equal, if not necessary, that we 
do the like.” 


To the Queen’s proposition, which, 
in fact, included in it a nullification of 
the famous Navigation Acts, White- 
locke simply said he could not consent. 
The precedent, we may suppose, was 
known toLord John Russell; haditssim- 
plicity influenced his diplomatic prac- 
tice upon a recent occasion, the charac- 
ter of that distinguished stateman might 
stillhave remained a valuable possession 
to his country. 

It is not within our present plan 
either to review “‘ Whitelocke’s Jour- 
nal,” or to discuss the special merits 
of the diplomatic transaction of which 
it supplies a valuable record. Our 
object, in truth, is no other than to 
five our readers a glimpse of Old Eng- 

Ish diplomacy, as it was conducted 
under the guidance of the powerful 
hand of Cromwell; and another in- 
stance or two of Whitelocke’s spirit 
will show how competent service 
seldom fails a strong-willed master. 
We have seen my lord putting on and 
off his hat in the royal presence when. 
ever the honour of England required 
or permitted these rites. He was not 
less exact in reciprocating acts of mu- 
nificence with the Queen, presenting 
her with costly gifts, and entertaining 
her and her court with princely splen- 
dour. On May day Her Majesty ho- 
noured him with her company, when 
he treated her, as his mistress, after 
the English fashion, with some little 
collation: — 


“ Their meat was such fowl as could be 


gotten, dressed after the English fashipn, 
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and with English sauces, creams, puddings, 
custards, tarts, tansies, English apples, 
bon chrétien pears, cheese, butter, neat’s 
tongues, potted venison, and sweetmeats 
brought out of England, as his sack and 
claret also was. His beer was also brewed, 
and his bread made by his own servants in his 
house, after the English manner; and the 
Queen and her company seemed highly 
pleased with this treatment. Some of her 
company said she did eat and drink more 
at it than she used to do in three or four 
days at her own table. The entertainment 
(he continues) was as full and noble as the 
place would afford and as Whitelocke could 
make it, and so well ordered and contrived, 
that the Queen said she had never seen any 
like it. She was pleased so far to play the 
good housewife as to inquire how the butter 
could be so fresh and sweet, and yet brought 
out of England. Whitelocke, from his cooks, 
satisfied her Majesty’s inquiry, that they 
put the salt butter into milk, where it lay all 
night, and the next day it would eat fresh 
and sweet as this did, and any butter new 
made ; and commended her Majesty’s good 
housewifery, who to express her content- 
ment in this collation, was full of pleasant- 
ness and gaiety of spirit, both in supper-time 
and afterwards. Among other frolics, she 
commanded Whitelocke to teach her ladies 
the English salutation, which, after some 
pretty defences, their lips obeyed, and White- 
locke’s most readily.” 


Upon this auspicious occasion the 
ambassador was all amiability and 
humble courtesy towards his illustrious 

uest ; but the case was different when, 
in his visits to the court, any question 
arose touching his personal or national 
dignity. Thus, when the Danish am- 
bassador claimed precedence at a 
masque, by virtue of his being the re- 
presentative of an anointed king, 
whereas Whitelocke’s master was but 
the Protector — a new name, and not 
sacré—my lord plainly intimated that 
he would assert his claim vi et armis, 
He represented the nations of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and 
though they were under a constable, he 
would not suffer any diminution of 
their honour by his person to please 
apy whatsoever :— 


“But (pleaded the master of the ceremo- 
nies) when you come into the room and find 
the Danish Ambassador set, you cannot help 
it, though he have the upper place. 

“ WurrELockr—I shall endeavour to help 
it, rather than sit belyw the Danish Am- 
bassador, 

“Mast. Cen.—I presume you will not 
use force in the Queen’s presence. 

Wu.—Master, it is impossible for me, if 
it were in the presence pf all the queens and 
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kings in Christendom, to forbear to use any 
means to hinder the dishonour of my nation 
in my person.” 


It was thus made evident that 
Whitelocke would not scruple to prove 
(as he told the Archbishop of Upsala, 
when questioned as to his exercise of 
ecclesiastical patronage, as Keeper of 
the Great Seal) that he carried his 
orders by his side, and the point was 
forthwith yielded. He went to Court 
to the masque, where he did not find 
the Dane, but learned that the Queen 
highly commended him for his resolu- 
tion, and said that he was a stout and 
faithful servant to the Protector, and 
to his nation, and that she should love 
him the better for it. Upon another 
occasion, when the High Admiral 
stepped betwixt the Queen and White- 
el at an audience, he was b 
Whitelocke put aside, and Whitelocke 
stood next to the Queen on her right 
hand, her Majesty remarking that 
** he did well to make them know them- 
selves and him the better.” 

To his fellow-ministers and to the 

eat men of the court Whitelocke’s 

ospitality was profuse, and it seems 

to have met but a poor return, as he 
was but once invited to a private Swed- 
ish dinner during his residence. It 
is true this entertainment was a re- 
markable one, the host being Count 
Eric Oxenstiern, and the list of 
guests comprising the renowned Chan- 
cellor himself, and some of the most 
distinguished officials of the kingdom. 
All honour was done upon this occa- 
sion to the Ambassador: they had ex- 
cellent Rhenish wine and indifferent 
good sack and claret; but he was not 
asked to pledge a single toast, and as a 
special respect to him pipes and to- 
bacco were set upon the table with the 
dessert, when he and two or three 
more of the company partook of the 
fragrant Indian weed. 

The object of Whitelocke’s mission 
was successfully accomplished. By 
the alliance with Sweden, and the 

eace simultaneously ratified with Hol- 
and, to the successful conclusion of 
which the impression made upon the 
Swedish court no doubt materially 
contributed, the foreign policy of 
Cromwell was placed upon a firm basis. 
In the same year (1654) he concluded 
a treaty with Denmark, whereby the 
question of the navigation of the 
Sound was settled by definite regula- 
tions ; and as the Dutch treaty in. 
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cluded the Swiss Protestant cantons, 
the Hanse towns, and some of the 
Protestant states of North Germany, 
a grand league in defence of freedom 
of opinion was established. Had the 
confederacy then formed been held 
together and guided, in subsequent 
generations, by a fitting successor to 
Cromwell, the difficulty of the present 
time would in all probability have 
been nipped in the bud. That it was 
even then germinating, is shown by 
several incidents told in Whitelocke’s 
journal, and by his mention of conver- 
sations with Oxenstiern touching Mus- 
covia, Poland, and the North generally, 
the substance of which, it is to be re- 
gretted, he does not record. A com- 
parison between the wisdom of the 
minister and friend of the great Gus- 
tavus with that of the plenipotentiaries 
of the Vienna conference, in reference 
to the same points, would have been truly 
interesting. During Whitelocke’s stay 
at Upsala, a curious foreshadowing of 
the wolf-and-lamb quarrel of our own 
day was exhibited in the arrival of an 
embassy from the great Duke of Mus- 
covia, to acquaint her Majesty that the 
Great Duke had begun a war with the 
King of Poland, because in a letter of 
his to the Great Duke he had omitted 
one of his titles, and “* because a cer- 
tain Governor of a province in Poland, 
in a writing, had placed the name of 
the father of the Great Duke before 
the name of the present Great Duke ; 
which was so great an indignity, that 
for the same the now Great Duke de- 
manded of the King of Poland to have 
the head of that Governor sent to him, 
and that not being done was another 
ground of the begun war.” The Mens- 
chikoff of 1653 was ‘a tall, big man, 
with a large, rude black beard, pale 
countenance, and ill demeanour. His 
habit was a long robe of purple cloth, 
laced with a small gold lace, the livery 
of his master. On his right hand was 
a companion in the same livery, and 
much like the envoy in feature and be- 
haviour ; he carried on high the Great 
Duke’s letters, set in a frame of wood, 
with a covering of crimson sarsenet 
over them. On the left hand of the 
envoy was his interpreter. After his 
uncouth reverences made, he spoke to 
the Queen in his own language. The 
greatest part of his harangue in the 
beginning might be understood to be 
setting out his master’s titles. In the 
midst of his speech he was quite out, 
but after a little pause recovered him. 
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self again with the assistance of a 
paper. When he had done, one of the 
Queen’s servants interpreted in Swed- 
ish what was said; then one of the 
Queen’s secretaries answered in Swed- 
ish to what the envoy had spoken, 
and that was interpreted to him in his 
own np. by his own interpreter. 
After this the envoy cast himself flat 
upon his face on the floor, and seemed 
to kiss it; then rising up again, he 
went and kissed the Queen’s hand, 
holding his own hands behind him. 
In the same order his fellow demeaned 
himself, and presented to the Queen 
his master’s letters. The Queen gave 
the letter to Whitelocke to look on 
it: it was sealed with an eagle.” 

It is pretty evident that this formal 
communication of the dealings of the 
Czar with the ‘‘ sick man ” of that day 
was designed to serve the purpose of 
intimidating Sweden. It nowise essen- 
tially differed in character from the 
more explicit intimation given by the 
Czar Alexander to Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour, that he would not permit a pis- 
tol to be fired in the cause of Turkey ; 
while the insolent rudeness of Prince 
Menschikoff to the Turkish ministers 
was scarcely exceeded by the message 
of his prototype to the Court of Upsala, 
that the first appointment for his au- 
dience must be changed, as notice of 
it not having been given to him till 
about ten o'clock in the morning, he 
was already drunk, and could not at- 
tend. It is equally manifest, from the 
manner in which Christina received 
the Russian ambassador — so different 
from that in which she welcomed 
Cromwell’s envoy — that she enter- 
tained a supreme contempt for her 
barbarous neighbour and his represen- 
tative. She iid not condescend to re- 
ply to the latter with her own lips, and 
she absolutely refused to express an 
opinion as to the cause of quarrel with 
Poland. Whitelocke seems to have 
despised Muscovia quite as profoundly 
as the Queen. The political storm 
then apprehended did not appear to 
threaten from the North. In that par- 
ticular the lapse of two centuries has 
made a change, and it is such as ought 
to strengthen, in a high degree, the 
— affinity between Sweden and 

ngland. It is true, the magnanimity 
and valour of Gustavus Adolphus, 
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and the wisdom and fidelity of Oxen- 
stiern, are now but precious memories 
of the past ; and the strong will and 
dauntless national policy of Cromwell 
are with us little more; but an equal 
love of freedom, and an equal venera- 
tion for their ancient constitutional 
modes of enjoying it, do, we trust, 
still form strong bonds between the 
two nations, and it is plainly the inte- 
rest of both to draw them closer. The 
case demands in its treatment no di- 
plomatic refinements. It could be 
dealt with satisfactorily by any two 
plain men who could read and com- 
prehend the short dialogues between 
Oxenstiern and Whitelocke, recorded 
by the latter. Nor need Lord Claren- 
don tax his ingenuity to indite instruc- 
tions for the English plenipotentiary : 
here they are, ready to his hand, as 
they were delivered to Bulstrode 
Whitelocke at Whitehall two hundred 
years ago :— 


“Tf you shall find, upon a general deli- 
beration with the Queen concerning the 
ground and the importance thereof to both 
States, that she is sensible of the oppressions 
and restraints which is put upon trade here, 
and that she is inclinable to join with the 
Parliament for removing the same, you are 
to let her know that the Parliament is willing 
to send into those seas, in fit and convenient 
time, a fleet so considerable that may be 
able, through God’s blessing, to defend itself 
against the contrary party. And therefore 
are desirous to know what assistance Sweden 
will contribute for the countenance and car- 
rying on of the undertaking, so just in itself, 
and so advantageous to both nations.” 


The contrary ty was then Hol- 


land and Denmark; it is now Russia, 
and mayhap Prussia. The cause o 
war was then nominally commercial 
restraint; it is now political aggres- 
sion. Corrections in the phraseology 
of the instruction may be made ac- 
cordingly ; the frank offer of an al- 
liance offensive and defensive needs no 
alteration. It may stand as it passed 
from under the hand of Walter Strick- 
land, on the 28th of October, 1653; 
and, thus put, it will indeed be strange 
if it be not accepted by Sweden as 
readily as it then was. Without the 
conclusion of such a league, the sacri- 
fices of the war will have been made in 
vain. 
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TENNYSON’S MAUD.* 


Some five years or so have passed since 
Alfred Tennyson gave to the world 
a poem of any considerable length. 
The laurel crown was then upon the 
brows of a dying poet. Then, too, 
the world was at rest; and we heard 
throughout the broad British lands 
but the thunder of the factory ham- 
mers, and the shuttle whirring in its 
flight to and fro, and the dull beat 
of the steam-loom. Peace was urging 
on her holy mission—accomplishing her 
great work of making men as gods in 
wisdom and in power; and Industry 
and Commerce were rearing up their 
temples and palaces. These five years 
have passed away, and wrought their 
changes upon man, and man’s world, 
and man’s work, Wordsworth lies in 
his honoured grave at Grasmere, re- 
posing ‘* beneath the green turf, 
under the sycamores and yews of a 
country churchyard, and by the side 
of a beautiful stream, amid the moun- 
tains which he loved ;” and Tennyson 
wears worthily the poetic crown, the 
meetest successor to the old tuneful 
sage of Rydall; and the mightiest war, 
in its present effects as well as in its 
future results, that the world has ever 
witnessed, is raging from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, costing us and our allies 
every day that the sun rises a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling, and a 
thousand human lives, bringing, as the 
ghastly satellites of its march, to use 
the words of Tennyson, in his glorious 
poem of “‘ The Princess ”— 


*« The desecrated shrine, the trampled year, 
The smouldering homestead, and the household flower, 
Torn from the lintel—all the common wrong ;" 


and the very spirit of war that has fever- 
ed the blood of so many young hearts, 
has somehow stirred the spirit of our 
laureate himself, and so he gives thé 
world a poem which, though not of 
war, is yet full of such thoughts as war- 
like times not unnaturally wake up in 
a poetic temperament. 

*¢ Maud,” the principal poem in the 
volume before us, is one which, though 
it might make the reputation of a néw 
poet, will not, we are disposed to think, 
add anything to the fame of the lau- 
reate — of the author of ‘ Locksley 
Hall and the Talking Oak,” and above 
all, of ** The Princess.” As a whole, 
it is incomplete and unsatisfying: taken 
in detached pieces, it has passages of 
power and of beauty — fire, vigour, 
tenderness, and passion—that are not 
surpassed in anything that has come 
from his pen. And like all of Tenny- 
son’s, save his very lightest ballads, 
there is a deep reflective undercurrent 
of philosophy that demands more than 
one thoughtful perusal, and a fine 
poetic richness that is given out the 
more one deals with the verse, as odour 
is expressed from flowers the more one 
handles them. 

The reader collects readily enough, 
from the somewhat abrupt and discon- 
tinuous sections into which the poem 
is broken, what is the plot of the story. 
A youth, the hero of a tale of which 
he is himself the narrator, is an or- 
phan ; his father has failed in his spe- 
culations, and met a terrible death, 
accidental, or more probably, as is 
darkly hinted, suicidal— 


“ For there in the ghastly pit long since a body was found, 
His who had given me life—O father! O God! was it well ?— 
Mangled, and flatten’d, and crush’d, and dinted into the ground: 
There yet lies the rock that fell with him when he fell. 


“ Did he fling himself down ? who knows? for a great speculation had fail'd, 
And ever he mutter’d and madden’d, and ever wann’d with despair, 
And out he walk’d when the wind like a broken worldling wail'd, 
And the flying gold of the ruin’d woodlands drove thro’ the air.” 


Then, too, his ‘‘ mother, who was tage passes away, and is purchased by 


so gentle and good, dies,” and his heri- 


* “ Maude, and Other Poems.” 
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an old hard money-getting man, who 
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becomes ‘* lord of the broad estate and 
the Hall ;” while the young orphan 
retires to an humbler home, where, in 
solitude and bitterness, he nourishes 
the discontent of his heart, and grows 
misanthropic and somewhat savage in 
spirit — 
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The musings of the lad are just what 
may be expected from a nature at once 
assionate, sensitive, and morbid: he 
1s dissatisfied with everything about 
him, and arraigns the social condition 
of the age with great fierceness and 
splenetic vehemence. 


These thoughts 
are expressed by the poet in a measure 
which it strikes us is designedly hur- 
ried and tumultuous, and not unfre- 
quently inharmonious and broken ; 
indeed, at times, even the language 
is coarse, and something worse than 
coarse, but still not the less true to 
nature, or the less vigorous or effective. 
Here is one of those caustic soliloquies 
in which, with a bitter and mocking 
skill, the heart of society is laid bare, 
and the evil workings of man’s nature 
exhibited with a scornful power :— 


“ Living alone in an empty house, 
Here half hid in the gleaming wood, 
Where I hear the dead at midday moan, 
And the shrieking rush of the wainscot 

mouse, 
And my own sad name in corners cried, 
When the shiver of dancing leaves is 
thrown 

About its echoing chambers wide, 
Till a morbid hate and horror have grown 
Of a world in which I have hardly mixt, 
And a morbid eating lichen fixt 
On a heart half turn’d to stone.” 


““ Why do they prate of the blessings of Peace ? we have made them a curse, 
Pickpockets, each hand lusting for all that is not its own ; 

And lust of gain, in the spirit of Cain, is it better or worse 
Than the heart of the citizen hissing in war on his own hearthstone ? 


“But these are the days of advance, the works of the men of mind, 

When who but a fool would have faith in a tradesman’s ware or his word ? 
Is it peace or war? Civil war, as I think, and that of a kind 

The viler, as underhand, not openly bearing the sword. 


‘Sooner or later I too may passively take the print 
Of the golden age — why not ? I have neither hope nor trust; 
May make my heart as a millstone, set my face as a flint, 
Cheat and be cheated, and die: who knows? we are ashes and dust. 


“ Peace sitting under her olive, and slurring the days gone by, 

When the poor are hovell’d and hustled together, each sex, like swine, 
When only the ledger lives, and when only not all men lie ; 

Peace in her vineyard — yes! — but a company forges the wine. 


“ And the vitriol madness flushes up in the ruffian’s head, 
Till the filthy by-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife, 
While chalk and alum and plaster are sold to the poor for bread, 
And the spirit of murder works in the very means of life. 


“ And Sleep must lie down arm’d, for the villainous centre-bits 
Grind on the wakeful ear in the hush of the moonless nights, 

While another is cheating the sick of a few last gasps, as he sits 
To pestle a poison’d poison behind his crimson lights, 


“When a Mammonite mother kills her babe for a burial fee, 
And Timour-Mammon grins on a pile of children’s bones, 

Is it peace or war? better, war! loud war by land and by sea, 
War with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred thrones. 


“ For I trust if an enemy's fleet came yonder round by the hill, 
And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-decker out of the foam, 
That the smoothfaced snubnosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, 
And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yardwand, home.” 


Whether this view is overcharged or 
not, we shall not here stop to inquire. 
We believe ourselves it is so; but if 


there be exaggeration, it is such as 
conduces to poetic effect, and is, at all 
events, in accordance with the mood of 
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the hero of the poem, whose eye is 
too jaundiced to see things in a true 
or a kindly light. And there is an- 
other thought to increase the diseased 
state of the young man’s mind, cross- 
ing his vision and marring his peace. 
Maud, the daughter of the old mil- 
lionaire, who buys the Hall—she who 
was the beloved of his mother, the 


playmate of his childhood, the delight 
of the village—who promised in her 


** What is she now ? 
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childhood to be so fair, is now reported 
to be singularly beautiful. The sub- 
ject is too painful to one of his fallen 
fortunes, and the boy is both jealous 
and angry, and shows his spirit and 
temper somewhat unamiably, and seeks 
to set his heart at rest by railing at the 
sex in the old, time-sanctioned and ap- 
proved fashion, and in phraseology, it 
must be confessed, neither very reve- 
rent nor very ornate :— 


My dreams are bad. She may bring me a curse. 


No, there is fatter game on the moor , she will let me alone. 
Thanks, for the fiend best knows whether woman or man be the worse. 
I will bury myself in my books, and the devil may pipe to his own.” 


With all respect for the laureate, we 
are somewhat disposed to think that 
there is not much poetry in such a pas- 
sage as this which we have just quoted. 
The sentiments may be very natural 
and vigorously expressed — perhaps, 
indeed, somewhat too vigorously ; 
but that will not make the expres- 
sion of them poetical. The muse 
of par must not range with too free 
a foot through all the common high- 
ways of life. She is not like the sun, 
that shines on the mean and the base 
things of the world, as well as on the 
beautiful and the noble. There are 
thoughts and things that are common- 
place, and vulgar, and offensive in their 
essence, and they will not cease to be 
commonplace, and vulgar, and offen- 
sive, though they be exhibited in me- 
tre or in rhyme. Nay, they become 
the more so, because the sense of the 
beautiful and the ornate, which is ever 
present with the muse, is outraged ; 
and thus one will not tolerate in poetry 
that coarseness which, in prose, is some- 
times an element of vigour. There is 
no man living who is better able to dis- 
pense with this affectation—for we look 
upon it as nothing more than an affec- 
tation—than Alfred Tennyson. There 
is no man who should more thoroughly 
despise the singularity of a rude style 
or a hobbling line, than he who has 
given the world such treasures of fine 
thoughts in the most exquisite mode 
of expression, and the most perfect 
forms of melody. We make this pro- 
test at the outset, on the very first oc- 
casion that has offered itself in our ex- 


amination of ** Maud,” as there are 
more passages than one in the poem 
which are disfigured, in our judgment, 
by this same fault, and calculated to 
detract from the value of the whole 
composition, as well as injure the fame 
of the author. Let this pass, how- 
ever; it may be that Tennyson has 
advisedly used a phraseology and style 
thus harsh and unpoetical—for such 
we hold it to be—to heighten, by con- 
trast, the effects of other portions of 
the poem, as musicians introduce dis- 
cords in the midst of their finest har- 
monies. Certainly we find these poe- 
tic discords always followed by melo- 
dies such as the hand of Tennyson alone 
can ring out from the lyre. Thus, af- 
ter this rude, and fierce, and vulgar 
outbreak of passion, the young man 
sees Maud, and he feels that she 
is thoroughly beautiful, and the po- 
tency of that beauty comes upon 
his heart with a dulcifying influence, 
and breaks down, little by little, 
the hard icy crust in which he has in 
vain encased it; and these gradual 
changes are indicated with great skill, 
and with delicate, unostentatious 
touches, by the poet. At first, the 
youth only admits that she is perfectly 
beautiful—‘*‘dead perfection, no more ;” 
but the spell of that beauty is upon 
him, and dispels his spleen, and his 
pride, and his bitterness; and again 
and again every feature haunts him. 
All this transition of feeling is thus 
beautifully suggested in the soliloquy 
of the lover :— 


“ Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly meek, 
Breaking,a slumber in which all spleenful folly was drown’d, 
Pale with the golden beam of an eyelash dead on the cheek, 
Passionless, pale, cold face, star-sweet on a gloom profound ; 
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Womanlike, taking revenge too deep for a transient wrong 

Done but in thought to your beauty, and ever as pale as before 
Growing and fading and growing upon me without a sound, 

Luminous, gemlike, ghostlike, deathlike, half the night long 
Growing and fading and growing, till I could bear it no more, 

But arose, and all by myself in my own dark garden ground, 
Listening now to the tide in its broad-flung shipwrecking roar, 

Now to the scream of a madden’d beach dragg’d down by the wave, 
Walk’d in a wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and found 


He meets Maud abroad with her 
brother as she rides by the moor, and 
he fancies that 


“ The fire of a foolish pride flashed o'er her beautiful 
face ;” 


and so he contrasts her wealth with his 
own poor condition, and his pride leads 
him to philosophise, and form such re- 
solutions as lovers do, and he deter- 
mines to flee from the cruel madness of 
love. This phase of feeling is followed 
by another, the true exposition of 
which we are not quite sure that we 
have discovered. ‘¢ . voice by the ce- 
dar-tree” sings to him a ionate 
ballad er 


“ . . Ofmen that in battle array, 
Ready in heart and ready in hand, 
March with banner and bugle and fife 
To the death, for their native land.” 


This voice seems an allegory—the spi- 
rit of war breathing into his soul. Be 
it what it may, it is full of delicious 
cadences—wild and béaotiful, and just 
what ‘Tennyson delights to throw off— 
contrasting strongly in the structure of 
its versification, as well as in its tone 
of feeling, from all that has preceded 
it. Indeed it is quite evident that the 
poet has designed by a change in the 
whole style of his verse, to exhibit and 
illustrate a corresponding change in 
the heart and feeling of the lover—for 
lover now he is. The eran rugged, 
nervous force of the long lines gives 
place to very sweet and tender mea- 
sures of varying length, which, how- 
ever careless they may appear in their 
rhythm, are nevertheless managed with 
great skill ; and from this out, through 
the progress of the poem and to its 
end, we recognise these peculiar modes 
of thought and expression, which are 
such distinctive characteristics of Ten- 
nyson, as to have received his own 
name as designating a style. Thus 
we have the next casual meeting of the 
lovers described in true Tennysonian 
fashion :— 
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The shining daffodil dead, and Orion low in-his grave.” 


‘* Whom but Maud should I meet 
Last night, when the sunset burn’d 
On the blossom’d gable-ends 
At the head of the village street, 
Whom but Maud should I meet ? 
And she touch’d my hand with a smile so 
sweet 
She made me divine amends 
For a courtesy not return’d. 


“ And thus a delicate spark 
Of glowing and growing light 
Thro’ the livelong hours of the dark 
Kept itself warm in the heart of my dreams, 
Ready to burst in a colour’d flame ; 
Till at last when the morning came 
Tn a cloud, it faded, and seems 
But an ashen-gray delight.” 


And then come two other casual en- 
counters, which are told with such 
simple pathos, yet such picturesque 
vividness, that we cannot resist the 
pleasure of quoting them entire. Here 
1s the first :— 


‘* She came to the village church, 

And sat by a pillar alone ; 

An angel watching an urn 

Wept over her, carved in stone; 

And once, but once, she lifted her eyes, 

And suddenly, sweetly, strangely blush’d 

To find they were met by my own ; 

And suddenly, sweetly, my heart beat 
stronger 

And thicker, until I heard no longer 

The snowy-banded, dilettante, 

Delicate-handed priest intone ; 

And thought, is it pride, and mused and 
sigh’d 

‘No surely, now it cannot be pride.’” 


This is very exquisite word-painting. 
One has the whole picture before the 
eye, as if wrought by the artist’s pen- 
cil; and something more than the eye 
can take in from form oy colour—the 
subtle heart-emotions of love. The other 
icture is as briefly sketched, but not 
ess perfect :— 


“T was walking, a mile, 
More than a mile from the shore, 
The sun Jook’d out with a smile 
Betwixt the cloud and the moor, 
2a 
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And riding at set of day 

Over the dark moor land, 
Rapidly riding far away, 

She waved to me with her hand. 
There were two at her side, 
Something flash’d in the sun, 
Down by the hill I saw them ride, 
In a moment they were gone: 
Like a sudden spark 

Struck vainly in the night, 

And back returns the dark 

With no more hope of light.” 


The two that are at the side of Maud 
are her brother, ‘‘a jewelled mass of 
millinery,” an ‘oiled and curled Assy- 
rian Bull,” and a suitor in the shape 
of a new-made lord, who has found out 
his jewel. The youth is sick at heart, 
jealous, and splenetic, and so he deals 
out harsh personalities against both, 
and declaims against the aristocrat in 
the staple invective with which jealous 
and splenetic men assail wealth and 
power. However, he meets Maud in 
the wood, and kisses her hand, and 
she takes the kiss sedately, whereby he 
finds that his love is returned; and so 
he sings, in the fulness of his heart, a 
jubilant song, which is full of such 
charming fancies that we cannot re- 
sist quoting it :— 


“ Birds in the high Hall-garden 
When twilight was falling, 
Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, 
They were crying and calling. 


“ Where was Maud? in our wood; 

And I, who else, was with her, 
Gathering woodland lilies, 
Myriads blow together. 


“ Birds in our woods sang 
Ringing thro’ the vallies, 
Maud is here, here, here 
In among the lilies. 


“ | kiss’d her slender hand, 
She took the kiss sedately ; 
Mand is not seventeen, 
But she is tall and stately. 


“T to cry out on pride 
Who have won her favour! 
O Maud were sure of Heaven 
If lowliness could save her. 


“7 know the way she went 
Home with her maiden posy, 
For her feet have touch’d the meadows, 
And left the daisies rosy. 


“Birds in the high Hall-garden 
Were crying and calling to her, 
Where is Maud, Maud, Maud, 
One is come to woo her. 
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“ Look, a horse at the door, 
And little King Charles is snarling, 
Go back, my lord, across the moor, 
You are not her darling.” 


Then he leads home his love, having 
arranged to meet her on the mor- 
row night in her own rose-garden, 
where her brother, the squire, is giving 
a grand political dinner. The thoughts 
of the young man, as he waits her ar- 
rival in the garden, are given in a suc- 
cession of charming verses, in which 
the passionate fervour of manly love 
are tempered and chastened with ‘a 
sense of the pure; they are at once 
voluptuous and delicate—such as are 
some of the fine songs of Shelley. 
We will quote one or two of these 
verses :— 


“T said to the rose, ‘ The brief night goes 
In babble, and revel, and wine. 
O young lord-lover, what sighs are those, 
For one that will never be thine? 
But mine, but mine,’ so I sware to the rose, 
* For ever and ever, mine.’ 


“' And the soulof the rose went into my blood, 
As the music clash’d in the hall ; 
And long by the garden lake I stood, 
For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow, and on to 
the wood, 
Our wood, that is dearer than all. 


“ The slender acacia would not shake 

One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea; 

But the rose was awake all night for your 

sake, 

Knowing your promise to me ; 

The lilies and roses were all awake— 
They sigh’d for the dawn and thee. 


“ Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one ; 
Shine out, little head, sunning over with 
curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 


“ There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear— 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, ‘She is near, she is 
near ;” 
And the white rose weeps, ‘ She is late ;’ 
The larkspur listens, ‘I hear, I hear ;’ 
And the lily whispers, ‘I wait.’ ” 


Maud’s brother surprises the lovers ; 


he is of course in a rage, gives the 
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young man the lie, and strikes him, in the mind of the unhappy lover is from 
the presence of the babe-faced lord. A time to time displayed, as some deep 


duel follows, and stream is shown in a dark night 
through the flashings of lightning. 

“Front to front in an hour we stood, From some of these ravings we learn 

Anda million horrible bellowing echoesbroke that Maud, too, dies :—' 

From the red-ribb’d hollow behind the wood, 

And thunder’d up into heaven the Christless “She is standing here at my head; 

code, Not beautiful now, not even kind : 
That must have life for a blow.” He may take her now ; for she never speaks 


her mind, 
The brother is slain, and his murderer _ But is ever the one thing silent here. 
flies to France, where he becomes a She comes from another stiller world of the 
prey to remorse, and sorrow, and love ; ined 
and visions of his lost Maud and her Stiller, inat feleee them uelon® 
slain brother are ever haunting his 
brain and his heart by day and by At length the young man is restored 
night, in the solitude and in “the to his right mind, and he seeks in war 
hubbub of the market,” till at length a new aim and a higher object than 
he is driven well-nigh mad. We fol- love, guided to that object by her 
low this course of feelingin the snatches whom he loved. We shall give the 
of strange, wildthoughts through which concluding section of the poem :— 


“My life has crept so long on a broken wing 

Thro’ cells of madness, haunts of horror and fear, 

That I come to be grateful at last for a little thing: 

My mood is changed, for it fell at a time of year 

When the face of night is fair on the dewy downs, 

And the shining daffodil dies, and the Charioteer 

And starry Gemini hang iike glorious crowns 

Over Orion’s grave low down in the west, 

That like a silent lightning under the stars 

She seem’d to divide in a dream from a band of the blest, 
And spoke of a hope for the world in the coming wars— 
* And in that hope, dear soul, let trouble have rest, 
Knowing I tarry for thee,’ and pointed to Mars 

As he glow’'d like a ruddy shield on the Lion’s breast. 


“ And it was but a dream, yet it yielded a dear delight 
To have look’d, tho’ but in a dream, upon eyes so fair, 
That had been in a weary world my one thing bright ; 
And it was but a dream, yet it lighten’d my despair 
When IJ thought that a war would arise in defence of the right, 
That an iron tyranny now should bend or cease, 

The glory of manhood stand on his ancient height, 
Nor Britain's one sole God be the millionaire : 

No more shall commerce be allin all, and Peace 

Pipe on her pastoral hillock a languid note, 

And watch her harvest ripen, her herd increase, 

Nor the cannon-bullet rust on a slothful shore, 

And the cobweb woven across the cannon’s throat, 
Shall shake its threaded tears in the wind no more. 


‘“* And as months ran on and rumour of battle grew, 

‘It is time, it is time, O passionate heart,’ said I 

(For I cleaved to a cause that I felt to be pure and true), 
‘It is time, O passionate heart and morbid eye, 

That old hysterical mock-disease should die.’ 

And I stood on a giant deck and mix’d my breath 

With a loyal people shouting a battle cry, 

Till I saw the dreary phantom arise and fly 

Far into the North, and battle, and seas of death. 


“ Let it go or stay, so I wake to the higher aims 

Of a land that has lost for a little her lust of gold, 

And love of a peace that was full of wrongs and shames, 
Horrible, hateful, monstrous, not to be told; 
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And hail once more to the banner of battle unroll’'d! 


Tho’ many a light shall darken, and many shall weep 
For those that are crush’d in the clash of jarring claims, 
Yet God’s just doom shall be wreak’d on a giant liar ; 
And many a darkness into the light shall leap, 

And shine in the sudden making of splendid names, 
And noble thought be freer under the sun, 

And the heart of a people beat with one desire ; 

For the long, long canker of peace is over and done. 
And now by the side of the Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful-grinning mouths of the fortress, flames 
The blood-red blossom of war with a heart of fire.” 


Such is Tennyson’s ** Maud”—in some 
sort a romance of love, but with a 
deeper meaning and object. It is a 
vehicle for something more than sweet 
erotic thoughts and gentle heart emo- 
tions: it is a medium by which the 
poet seeks to send throughout the 
world his thoughts upon one of those 
at and perplexing social problems— 
Var. He would teach us that Peace 
has its evils, its temptations for man; 
that it brings the lust of gain, making 
the spirit sordid; soiling the purity of 
the soul; teaching men to lie and 
cheat; cankering the heart, making 
the body effeminate, and filling society 
with internal strife and hatred, with 
“the spirit of Cain,” which is worse 
than open warfare. He would teach 
us, too, that war, like the tempest in 
the hands of God, is not a minister of 
unalloyed evil; that it purifies the 
moral atmosphere, while it devastates ; 
that if its cause be holy, it brings its 
own sanctification; that it energises, 
exalts, ennobles, by giving occasion 
for the exercise and display of the 
manlier virtues—courage, and endu- 
rance, and self-reliance, and generosity. 
How far this philosophy is right, this 
is scarcely the place to discuss. Un- 
doubtedly in the dispensations of God 
we see little provision, as the world is 
now constituted, for the total cessation 
of warfare ; nor can we look for such 
a consummation till the time arrive, if 
it ever shall, when the voice of Reason 
shall be heard above that of passion 
and self-interest, and Right, by her 
intrinsic excellence, shall dominate 
over Might. And so it is that our 
peace-preachers all begin at the wrong 
end ; they must first reform the human 
heart; they must do what Tennyson, 
in his caustic sarcasm against them, 
bids them to do :— 


“Put down the passions that make earth 
hell ! 
Down with ambition, avarice, pride, 


Jealousy, down! cut off from the mind 
The bitter springs of anger and fear ; 
Down, too, down at your own fireside, 
With the evil tongue and the evil ear, 
For each is at war with mankind.” 


When they shall have done all this, or 
the half of this, they shall have the 
human mind in a very fit state to re- 
ceive the seeds of their peace philo- 
sophy; but till this reform is worked 
out, ‘‘the broad-brimm’d hawker of 
holy things” will preach in vain. They 
that will cheat, and plunder, and do 
violence, in the small things of the 
world, will do so in the greater. There 
is no restraint in the one case but the 
sword of the civil power, in the other 
but the sword of war. 

Still we are not prepared to yield a 
full assent to the philosophy enunciated 
in this poem. If Peace have its vices 
and its evils, they are those which grow 
rather out of the frailty and feebleness 
of humanity, than from anything posi- 
tively detrimental in a state of quiet. 
Neither can we believe that the rust 
which the mind contracts is to be 
washed out by blood. The best that 
can be said is, that the all-adjusting 
wisdom of God has decreed that War 
shall bring its compensating blessings, 
as Peace is not exempt from its quali- 
fying evils — that each, like the waves 
of the in-flowing ocean, move forward 
on their destined course, though they 
often seem to recede from it. 

Butitisnot the philosophy of ** Maud” 
that we mean to discuss, but its poetic 
merits, from which we have somehow 
been seduced for a moment. As a 
poem we must rank it decidedly below 
** The Princess.” It has not the same 


continuity and sustained power; on 
the contrary, it is broken and abrupt, 
reminding us of a beautiful landscape 
seen upon the face of some agitated 
lake—diffracted and shattered—mak- 
ing us feel how lovely it would be if all 
the fractured parts were united on a 
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calm surface into one continuous pic- 
ture. The merit, too, of the parts is 
various both in power and in versifica- 
tion. Wedo not think the rhymed 
hexameters are very effective. They 
appear to us to be forced and exotic, 
and do not readily acclimatise to the 
atmosphere of English poetry. Besides, 
as we have already observed, the 
rhythm is sometimes rough, if it is not 
actually imperfect, and the sentiment 
is unpoetic and commonplace, if it be 
not something worse than that—actu- 
ally vulgar. These faults we would 
not tolerate in one of inferior abilities 
to Tennyson — shall we receive them 
with complacency or condonation, be- 
cause, in the caprice of an affluent and 
prodigal genius, he turns from richer 
food to feed on husks? From these 
we turn with delight to those portions 
in which, when he ‘* comes to himself,” 
he displays his incomparable gifts of 
pathos, and fancy, and melody, with 
unabated power, and feel that the 
Laureate is still as vigorous and as 
poetic as he was when we first listened 
to the charm of his song. 

Besides the tale of ** Maud,”’ the vo- 
lume now under our consideration con- 
tains three or four smaller poems, all, we 
believe with one exception, now for the 
first time published. ‘The Brook” is 
one of those sweet idyls of rural life 
which Tennyson sings with such incom- 
parable sweetness. Ithas much of the 
simplicity of *Dora,” though not equal 
to it in pathos. Through the tale is 
interwoven at intervals the song of the 
Brook, the parts of which we will col- 
lect, so as to present it altogether :— 


“T come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


“ By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


“ Till last by Philip’s farm I flow, 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


“T chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays— 

I babble on the pebbles. 
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“ With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow ; 
And many a fairy foreland sct 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


“I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


“T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing ; 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling ; 


** And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 


“ And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


‘“*T steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers, 


“T slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 
I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


“‘T murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars— 
I loiter round my cresses. 


“ And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


It would be difficult to find anything 
sweeter than these lines. Their flow 
and cadence is perfect music—remind- 
ing us of the charming tuneful song in 
«The Miller's Daughter,” which one 
can never read without a feeling of 
melody flooding the heart, as sunlight 
floods the sky in summer. 

We shall not say much in the way of 
criticism of the ‘Ode on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington.” It would 
come too late, seeing that the poem 
has been now some years before the 
public. ‘This much, however, we 
may observe in passing, that it is not 
altogether worthy of the high fame of 
the dead, or of the living — the great 
Duke, or the great poet. It is not 
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devoid of solemnity, and a certain 
massive grandeur, but it is not great 
enough for the occasion—neither great 
enough in its passion, or its power, 
and has somewhat of the coldness and 
constraint of a piece written to order. 
Still it is a fine composition ; and 
when we speak of its shortcomings, it 
is only in relation to the large abili- 
ties and genius of its author. 

But there is another piece, the last in 
the volume, which has all the life, and 
vigour, and dash of something thrown 
hot from the heart—a lyric worthy of 
the great feat of self-sacrificing gallan- 
try which it records. Who can read 
these verses without emotion :— 


*¢THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 


“‘ Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 
‘ Charge,’ was the captain's cry ; 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“ Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley’d and thunder’d; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well ; 
Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Flash’d all their sabres bare, 
Flash’d all at once in air, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Fiercely the line they broke ; 
Strong was the sabre-stroke : 
Making an army reel 

Shaken and sunder'd 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 
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“ Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 

Volley’d and thunder’d ; 
Storm’d at with shot and shell, 
They that had struck so well 
Rode thro’ the jaws of Death, 
Half a league back again, 

Up from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


“ Honour the brave and bold! 
Long shall the tale be told, 
Yea, when our babes are old— 

How they rode onward.” 


This is something that men will 
commit to memory, and that our chil- 
dren's children will chant like «‘ Hohen- 
linden,” or the “ Battle of Lake Re- 
gillus'’—something that hurries the 
blood and makes the breath come fast 
as we read it. 

As we observed in the outset of our 

observations, this volume does nothing 
to advance the reputation of its author. 
It is very true that an advance in lite- 
rary fame is not an easy achievement 
for one who has attained to so high an 
elevation. Still he is one of those fa- 
voured spirits to whom it is given to 
bear the great spiritual banner with 
its heaven-seeking motto “‘ Excelsior,” 
and we bear not willingly to see him 
stationary ; less than stationary, how- 
ever, he is not; so far as ** Maud” is 
an evidence of his power, there is no 
retrogression as yet in the laureate. 
May that day be long distant—may it 
never reack him. Rather let us hope 
that his course may be like that of his 
illustrious predecessor, gaining with 
long added years increase of intellec- 
tual power, ripening in all the sweet 
philosophy of song more melodious, 
more meditative every day; till, at 
last, full of years and of glory, he shall 
pass away like those bright lights of a 
summer night that leave a trail of 
glory behind them when they disap- 
pear from the sky. 
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BRICTRIC OF BRISTOL. 
A CHRONICLE IN BHYME, 
YYTTE I. 


The gallant Lord Brictric, son and heir 

Of Algar, had wealth I ween to spare ; 

In Cornwall and Somerset, Dorset and Devon, 

Where the tall spire of Sarum points nobly to heaven, 
He had vast possessions, and numberless bands 

Of vassals did homage on those wide lands : 

The Honour of Gloucester, with all its manors, 

Was his—and when his shield and banners 

Flared in the front of the battle high, 

There were thousands behind them to conquer or die. 


At the castle of Bristow kept Brictric his state, 
Where life was a nightly festival ; 
Troops of retainers thronged every gate, 
And prelates and peers in high revelry sate 
With the noble thane in his stately hall. 
Egad, how the tables were wont to groan! 
How the earls and bishops were wont to laugh ! 
While wines, the coolest that ever were known, 
From cumbrous tankards they used to quaff. 
You may talk as you will about aldermen’s dinners, 
And the gourmand habits of rubicund mayors, 
But Saxon thanes were the hungriest sinners, 
As every orthodox annal declares ; 
Nor ever shall Bristol rejoice in sublime 
Celebrations like those in Lord Brictric’s time. 


And yet is this noble old city of ours 

A city of famous good cheer, by the powers! 

And tale after tale, on its records engraven, 
Prove well that its burghers were fond of a feed 

Since burst on its pathway the fast-flowing Avon, 
Away to the sea, like a thirst-driven steed— 

Since the City of Chasms first sternly arose, 

Defying the stoutest and best of her foes. 


Vespasian lived in the jolliest way, 
With boar-hunts and otter-hunts every day ; 
And the whole Third Legion every night 
Sat down to a supper with great delight. 
There were oysters caught on the coasts of Wales, 
And salmon prime from the Severn sea, 
Droves of fat oxen from Isca’s vales, 
And game from the waving woods of Leigh. 
And after the Cana Deorum was over, 
And every warrior was full to the brim, 
(While the neophyte heroes began to discover 
The gaslights were burning uncommonly dim), 
They drank Vespasian’s health in wine, 
Of the very best Chian, with nine times nine. 
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And since that time, and its classical fun, 
How many a Bristol Whittington,* 
Of portly rotundity, solid estate, 
Unparalleled appetite, wonderful weight, 
Whom seals municipal nobly befitted, 
Who never his prandial duties omitted, 
Has rolled himself in his easy chair, 
And gazed on the spread that before him lay, 
On the rosy decanters, and entreméts rare, 
With the look of a man who has nothing to pay— 
At those feasts which the turtle learnt to rue, 
At that glorious old tavern, the Montague! 


But not the invasion 
Of brave old Vespasian 
On the muttons and beeves of these well-supplied regions, 
To fatten his legions— 
That drama of eating and drinking, whose latter act 
Was wine to the tune of Niagara’s cataract— 
Nor the merriest Montague jollification, 
That ever enraptured the corporation— 
Was anything Tike the nightly meals 
Which Brictric patronised every day ; 
Why they eat many miles of Salisbury eels, 
And drank an Atlantic of giddy Tokay. 


Brictric of Bristow, Algar’s son, 

Was a noble fellow, never a finer, 
A lover of jollity, frolic, and fun, 

And a ladies’ man as well as a diner. 
From troubadour poets he learned how to rhyme 

His sweet billets-doux and most musical sonnets, 
Where he told the dear charmers their looks were sublime, 

And lauded their petticoats, eyelids, and bonnets. 
He could sing like a seraph or opera star ; 
Was a capital fist at the Spanish guitar ; 
Could improvise verses to Lucy and Fanny ; 
Danced with just the perfection of Don Giovanni; 
Talked theology better than cleric or layman; 
Fenced like a thorough disciple of Hamon ; 
Wrote receipts for odontos, and hair-dyes, and hashes ; 

Vore charming moustaches ; 
Drove tandem divinely, without many crashes, 
And patronised Moses ; 
The historian supposes 

His existence was matter of metempsychosis ; 
That he puffed and placarded, annoying the bilious, 
Under the firm of ** Mojses et Filius.” 


Of course, such being his qualifications, 
Young Bric had a hundred ladies die for him, 
And so very prodigious a number apply for him, 
He was really done up with their pretty flirtations : 
Dowagers ugly 
Exhibited smugly 
Their warm little estates, fit for dwelling in snugly ; 
Antiquate spinsters 


Gazed at the minsters 
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* This honourable title belongs, as of right, to Sir John Kerle Haberfield, six times Mayor 
of the ancient city, 
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Wistfully, wishing for chimes matrimonial ; 
Mammas strategetic 
Had visions poetic 
That their daughters were lodged in his chambers baronial ; 
Blue-stockings admired him, and managed to say so, 
In hexameter verse from Ovidius Naso ; 
Beauties of eighteen, 
Quite tired of waiting, 
Blushed and looked shy, as he asked them to walk a 
Minuet with him, or galope, or polka; 
Ladies of wit (is there anything horrider ?) 
Tortured poor Bric with their elegant raillery ; 
He was way-layed by beauty in every corridor, 
And loneliness chased him through terrace and gallery. 
But our hero was bent upon travel, and so 
From Bristol to Folkstone one morning he drove, 
Determined in search of adventure to go, 
And carry through Europe the warfare of love. 
At Folkstone embarked in the Comet or Star, 
Mounted the paddle-box, lit a cigar, 
And getting poetical rather, was trying 
To recollect something some rhymer had said, 
While columns of smoke to the leeward were flying, 
And away in the west yachts and fishing-boats lying, 
And the song of the seas to the breezes replying, 
And the clouds floating merrily high overhead. 
The glad shore of France lay in shadow afar, 
Through the cloud-rifts came glimmering night’s earliest star ; 
The track of the ship seemed a path of delight; 
The moon rose in radiance surpassingly bright ;— 
What wonder, with beauty below and above, 
That Brictric was dreaming, and dreaming of love ? 


Did he dream of that eye of celestial blue 
That soon was to tease him with visions of joy ? 
Did he dream of those rich lips, whose ruddiest hue 
Became brighter for him ?—I believe you, my boy. 
And soon—to skip passport and custom-house pother, 
Hotel-bills, post-horses, and various other 
Little items of travelling—Brictric arrived 
In the County of Baldwin, who asked him to stay, 
And at Standees no doubt had been happily wived, 
But the Destinies hit on a different way 
To wind up his oddities, madnesses, schisms, 
And eccentric adventurous bachelorisms. 


Oh, a beauty, indeed, was the Lady Mathilde, 
Full of hauteur and loveliness, stern and self-willed, 
With the richest of voices, the brightest of eyes, 
More radiant, more lustrous, than Sicily’s skies ; 
So Dian passed peerless the forests between, 

In the terror of beauty—too queenly for love ; 
So here, enthroned in imperial mien, 

Beamed splendours that shook the stern bosom of Jove : 
This child of an earl, who stood equal with kings, 
Disdained the swift beat of young Love's happy wings. 

His arrows were harmless, 
His sly missiles charmless, 
Mathildis passed on with an exquisite scorn, 
While her wooers retreated, 
Dismayed and defeated, 
Like timorous stars from the glances of Morn. 
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But Brictric the dauntless, 
Whose fame is not chantless, 
Produced a sensation in Baldwin's old palace ; 
And Mathildis the scornful 
Awoke the next morn full 
Of visions that Love had suggested in malice : 
Before she had time for exclaiming ‘* How is it?” 
The mischievous god had made use of his visit, 
And managed by sinister 
Means to administer 
The least taste in life of his venomous chalice. 
And though she concealed it awhile from herself, 
And tried as of old to seem proud and imperious, 
She was utterly swayed by the petulant elf— 
A slave to that royalty, divinely mysterious. 


And Brictric another flirtation plunged into 
(He didn’t reflect it was really a sin to), 
And wrote her gay verses in Teena and Flemish, 
Provencal and French, without lameness or blemish. 
At hawking and hunting he rode by her side 

To whisper sweet tales in her pearl-laden ear ; 
While Mathildis the beautiful simpered and sighed, 

As varied the tones of the preux chevalier. 
He flattered her fancy with castles in Spain— 

Sang rondeaux and madrigals, choice and melodious, 
And quoted from Amadis, Arthur, Gawain, 

Read then very much, though we now think them odious. 
He toyed with her ringlets in sunshiny glades, 
And kissed her in secret in moonlit arcades : 
In short, he made love; and as love always made is 
In much the same way, we'll leave that to the ladies. 

























And thus very silently Eros went on, 
Till one morning at breakfast-time Brictric was gone! 
Papa cried ‘* Parbleu !” 
An odd freak of his, too— 
“¢ Of course there’s a letter or something, sacrebleu !” 
There was one most truly—a mignonne affair— 
Pink paper, rose-fragrant, the sealing-wax rare ; 
The seal no heraldic baronial crudity, 
But fair Aphrodite, in sweet simi-nudity. 
’Tis opened—Mathildis is beautiful now, 
Proud anger is throned on the eloquent brow; 
The blue eye is flashing—the ruby lip curled— 
No verse-valediction, 
No pretty love-fiction, 
No daguerreotype sparkling in sapphire and opal, 
Cut by outlandish jewellers in Constantinople— 
A “«P. P. C.” caRD—NOTHING ELSE IN THE WORLD ! 






FYTTE Il. 


Across the sea from Normandy Duke William’s army came, 
They landed on these English shores—they fought for wealth and fame ; 
For Godwin’s gallant son had claimed to rule these mighty realms, 
And gathering thunders dimm’d the sky, stout swords and pluméd helms. 
Behold! the Norman archers come—hark ! to the battle-cry— 

Hark ! to the tramp of countless feet as the fierce host sweeps by ! 
And noble Harold courts the fray, who no defeat may know : 
Hurrah! hurrah for England !—down with the Norman foe ! 
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Grey twilight upon Epiton breaks dimly o’er the leas— 

The open dawn on Epiton two glorious armies sees : [sword ; 
Rides through the ranks the Norman Chief, and waves the insulting 
Stout Harold on the English side defies the hostile horde. 

** Ho! gallant men of merry Kent—up to the coming fray! 

Ho! yeomen of the Sussex wolds, yours be the joy to-day, 

I lead you to the field of fight—I, whom of old ye know.” 

Hurrah! hurrah for Harold !—down with the Norman foe ! 


The armies close with many a shout, the hurtling arrows fly, 

And Normans and stout Englishmen rush to the conflict by. 

See! William with his mighty blade hews down the Saxon host ; 
See! Harold with his brethren twain makes void the Norman boast. 
Hark to the crash of axe and sword—how corse is heaped on corse, 
And wildly o’er the trampled field dash scattering troops of horse ; 
And shouts of madness rend the air, and strong shafts fly like snow. 
Hurrah! hurrah for England |—down with the Norman foe! 


The blood flows to the saddle girths, and rages still the fight : 

The Normans waver—hear ye not King Harold’s shout of might? 

** Down with the cravens! Englishmen, to glory follow me! 

And drive them from our thralless shores into the sounding sea. 

Beat back the Bastard and his host, of France the vassal crew— 

Let not a single man escape, as ye are brave and true.” 

On went they in the maddening track of conquest—blenched not one: 
Alas! alas for England !—King Harold's death is done. 


One flying arrow turned the fate of that unworthy day, 

And there was grief in Epiton, and ended was the fray. 

They raised an abbey where he fell, they wrote his blazon high, 
Where Harold the unconquered lay, his waving standard by : 
And William and his Queen Mathilde to royal London came, 
And kingly honours did they add to his triumphant name: 

Yet chant the monks in Epiton, for aye, from sun to sun, 

** Alas! alas for England !—King Harold’s death is done.” 


And the haughty Mathilde, 
The stern and self-willed, 
Had married for power, and now was a queen : 
And queenly indeed was that arrogant eye, 
So brilliant, yet cold, did its quick glances fly ; 
And regal indeed were her voice and her mien. 
Emilie Montmorenci and Mary O’Connor, 
Her two maids of honor, 
Used to wonder what ailed her, and frequently strove 
To find out the mystery, 
And forestall this history ; 
Inexperienced creatures! they dreamt not of love : 
For though Miss Montmorenci 
Had many a fancy— 
And she of Hibernia, the beautiful Mary, 
As bright as a fairy, 
Had long lost her heart, being rather unwary, 
Yet their bosoms with passion had never been filled, 
As when Brictric of Bristow was loved by Mathilde. 


When friends who have loved in the season of youth 
Know the chill of estrangement, how darkly apart 
Each stands in his solitude, even though ruth 
And sorrow are felt in the depths of the heart. 
Having read Christabel, 
You all know full well 
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How Roland and Leoline quarrelled of yore: 
Each in loneliness stood, 
While life’s headlong flood 
Between them rushed on, to be brothers no more ; 
And if man thus remain, how more bitter ’twill prove 
When woman’s warm spirit has quarrelled with Love. 
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So the love of Mathilde was turned into hate, 
And long in her heart was the troubled debate, 
How Brictric might make a severe expiation 
For his mode of concluding that Flemish flirtation. 
She contemplated tortures of every kind— 
Racks, thumbscrews, tight boots, and hot irons and pincers— 
Only fearing her spouse might perchance be behind 
To sanction the use of those charming convincers : 
Had Mathilde been Queen Regent, poor Bric very soon 
Would have wished an exchange with the man in the moon: 
For the ladies, when they 
Can get their own way, 
And obtain a revenge on their ci-devant lovers, 
Are barbarous quite, 
In the way they requite, 
For their ancient attentions those unlucky rovers ; 
And if any young gentleman, reading this story, 
Has broken off courtship that seemed con amore, 
Let him emigrate—anywhere—Berlin—Bencoolen— 
Ere he has to pay scot for his amorous fooling. 


Who has not passed on with the animate tide 

Which chokes up the beautiful vale of Cheapside ? 

Which from morning till even resounds with the fusses 

Of perilous safety-cabs, populous ’busses ; 

Where cads are all raving the people to flurry— 

«* Bank,” “ Blackwall,” «‘ Whitechapel,” Charing-cross,” “ Surrey ;” 
Where, except you have marvellous quickness of vision, 

You'll be shattered to atoms by constant collision ; 

Your hat will be jammed into shapeless grotesqueness, 

Your coat will be fractured to queer picturesqueness ; 

You'll arrive at your dwelling with hardly a rag on, 

Anatomised perhaps by a wandering wagon. 


*Twas there one day 
In a cabriolet 
Young Bric was driving a lady gay 
(Who it was I would willingly tell you, but cant— 
Perhaps ’twas his cousin, or sister, or aunt), 
And the Queen, driving that way to purchase some pearls, 
Was caught by his curls 
(Much admired by the girls), 
And a glance of revenge at the flatterers hurls ; 
Forgetting her errand, and homeward returning, 
Her wild feart for vengeance unceasingly yearning, 
Without let or stay, 
She soon made her way 
To where strode the Conqueror, taking a walk on 
The banks of the river, with greyhound and falcon. 











The Queen, out of breath 

(So history saith), 

Implored him to put her dear Brictric to death; 
And to furnish occasion, 

With some hesitation, 
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Half told him the tale of her little flirtation : 

«* Humph!” said Will, with a puff, 

« There’s reason enough, 
Though it’s little I care for your amorous stuff ; 
But you know, dear, I've dealt such a number of whacks on 
The unlucky back of the innocent Saxon, 

That really ——” 

«« Now do! 

My dear William, if you 

Have any regard for your darling Mathilde.” 


** But would not,” he said, “ your desire be fulfilled, 
If I just lock him up—take away all his lands, 
And leave the estates and the key in your hands ? 
I think the idea’s exceedingly good: 
Will that please you?” 
The bright-eyed Mathilde thought it would. 


And now, shall I tell how the unlucky Bric 
In the midst of his love-making, wine-drinking prime, 
Was thrown into Winchester Castle, to pick 
Oakum for ever—a ma‘ch against time ? 
How, while he in the dungeon grew pallid and lean, 
The rents of his lands were received © the Queen ? 
How his misery was heightened by many a vision 
Of the charmers he knew in those days most elysian, 
When the surface of gay life he cut such a dash on, 
And was hailed, like Count D’Orsay, the leader of fashion ? 
How he oft execrated 
The levity fated, 
Which inducing flirtation, had utterly chilled his 
Prospects of fun, by that breach with Mathildis ? 
How he intimate got with some sociable spiders, 
Who, save himself, were the only insiders, 
And told them his griefs o’er and o’er confidentially, 
Although they could scarcely console him essentially ? 
How he raved at each blackguard 
Who, while he grew haggard, 
Was beating his copses and fishing his rivers— 
The rascally sinners 
Who, giving good dinners, 
Gathered together all their friends and his too 
At his castles of Gloucester, and Sarum, and Bristow, 
Who, ignoring poor Bric, toasted only the givers ?— 
No: it passes description—we'll pass it all by— 
As did Mathildis—and left him to die. 


Mortimer Coins. 





Wuen the late Mr. Campbell under- 
took the editorship of ‘ Colburn’s 
New Monthly Magazine,” he succeed- 
ed in persuading Mr. Curran, who had 
been lately called to the Irish bar, and 
whose life of his father had given him 
high literary distinction, to contribute 
to the Magazine occasional papers on 
subjects connected with Ireland. 
In a wish to comply with Mr. Camp- 
bell’s request originated a series of 
apers, entitled ‘‘ Sketches of the 
rish Bar,” which acquired immediate 
popularity, and gave a very high cha- 
racter to the publication in which they 
appeared. Professional occupation 
soon interfered with Mr. Curran’s 
power of regularly continuing the 
series, and his friend Mr. Sheil wrote 
and published in the same magazine 
several sketches drawn up on pretty 
much the same plan with those written 
by Curran. It was natural that read- 
ers should suppose all to have been 
by the same writer ;—the same tone of 
politics prevailed throughout ;—a slen- 
der thread of fiction, often forgotten 
or disregarded by the writers, con- 
nected the several papers into what 
would seem to be a series. An English- 
man visiting Ireland, is supposed to 
attend every now and then the law 
courts in Dublin or in the provinces, 
and to record the impressions made on 
him by the leading counsel in the cases 
he listens to. We believe that both 
writers occasionally make use of this 
convenient mask. Such peculiarities 
of character as distinguish the various 
classes of society in Ireland are intro. 
duced with great skill. The crowds 
that throng the courts in Dublin form 
a part of the picture, without which 
all the rest would be imperfect. Per- 
haps Dublin presents more of this 
class of excitable idlers than any other 
city in the world. A clever volume 
of essays, originally published in the 
s¢ Examiner,” in the year 1818,* de- 
scribes the barristers at that time en- 
gaged in successful practice in the 
courts of Westminster, and gives an 
account in many respects calculated to 


* “ Criticisms upon the Bar,” &c. 
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gratify and amuse, if not to instruct, 
its readers by its exhibitions. But in 
no respect whatever is it to be com- 
ag with the “ Sketches of the Irish 

Sar.” We have the men — the prac- 
tising barristers — not inaccurately 
nor injudiciously portrayed ; but there 
is a total absence of the interest which 
in the volumes before us is never ab- 
sent, and which arises from the perfect 
picturing of every surrounding cir- 
cumstance — you always have scenic, 
often even stage effect. Lockhart’s 
descriptions of Scottish advocates in 
his ‘* Peter's Letters,” and Lord Cock- 
burn’s, in his ‘ Life of Jeffrey,” make 
some approach to this power, which 
both the Irish writers possess in nearly 
equal degree. It is probable that the 
contrasts between barbarism and civil- 
isation which Ireland still presents — 
and presented yet more obtrusively at 
the time these sketches were written, 
now more than thirty years agzo—have 
created this distinction between the 
volumes before us and those to which 
we have referred. In England the 
barrister is, or seeks to be, the mere 
logician. He isin a land where, if his 
audience are swayed by prejudices — 
and in no country are there prejudices 
more unreasonable and more ineradi- 
cable—he must assume their existence 
as a thing equally indisputable with 
the fact, that the grass is green, and 
that the rose is red. The movements 
of his argument are within a limited 
circle — his eloquence is necessarily 
confined within a meagre and wretched 
dialect, where any effort to disturb 
habitual associations would be resent- 
ed in the same spirit in which those 
who forgot everything else in Burke 
used to remember a false quantity in 
his pronunciation of a Latin sentence. 
We believe that then and now in Ire- 
land legal principles were as perfectly 
known, and that adjudications were as 
just in Ireland as in England; while 
in Ireland one great advantage existed 
—the Irish barrister avoided, as far 
as he at all could, what Bushe calls, 
‘the absurd mystery of the style.” 









London; 1819. 
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In the “ Sketches of the Irish Bar "— 
we now speak of Mr. Sheil’s as well 
as Mr. Curran’s sketches—the cha- 
racters of some eighteen or twenty 
practising barristers are given. Of 
these there is no one of whom there 
do not remain recorded law arguments ; 
and what is remarkable in all and each 
is, that the style is always so perfectly 
lucid and intelligible, so little veiled 
in the language of technicalities, that 
a judgment of Plunket’s, for instance, 
or a law-argument of Saurin’s, is as 
perfectly intelligible to any educated 
man, who reads it with fair application 
of his mind, as if it were a speech in 
a or a leader in the Times. 
n actual reasoning, we should not 
think of making a higher claim for 
the Irish barrister than for his Scot- 
tish or English brother; but we think 
it undeniable, that in the power of 
exposition he is greatly superior. He 
does not disdain to render himself 
intelligible to those who have not 
been educated in technical language ; 
and he seems, at least, to refer to 
higher principles of general truth than 
the English expositor of the laws; 
while, in common with the English- 
man, he has a language which is 
much more manageable than the dia- 
lect consecrated to Scottish law. But 
the discussion is one which we will not 
now pursue. This book is more inte- 
resting than either the Scottish or Eng- 
lish books, with which it is most na- 
turally to be compared. And it is, 
after all, little matter whether this 
arises from the author of the book 
being a cleverer fellow than the authors 
of the books we have mentioned, or 
from his having the good fortune of 
having a better subject. Both causes 
have, we think, contributed to the 
effect. 
An American publisher has reprinted 
** The Sketches of the Irish Bar” so 
carelessly, as even to preserve the most 
obvious misprints of the original pub- 
lication—so ignorantly as to ascribe 
the papers all to the same person. This 
mistake might have been pardoned, 
but not so as to the next, for there 
was such an absence of good faith in 
the transaction that, as we learn from 
the editor of Sheil’s ‘‘ Sketches Legal 
and Political,” he has had the assur- 
ance to pretend, in his preface, that 
*‘ his compilation was undertaken with 
the approbation and authority of Mr. 
Sheil himself.” 
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This circumstance rendered it desir- 
able to have the papers reprinted, 
and made it necessary that in every 
reprint their several papers should be 
assigned to the respective authors, as 
the partnership of Mr. Curran and Mr, 
Sheil, in what was in no true sensé a 
connected work, was but an apparent 
one. It is probable that neither author 
saw the productions of the other till 
their appearance in the Magazine. 
In a former number of this journal 
some account has been given of 
** Sheil’s Sketches,” by a fellow-la- 
bourer of ours. In this we shall con- 
fine our observations to Mr. Curran’s, 
referring to Mr. Sheil’s only when they 
are, in some way, illustrative of matters 
brought before us in the book which is 
the proper subject of our notice. 

The general interests of truth would 
alone render it fitting that the kind of 
mystery connected with any publication 
in which an author's name is concealed, 
should, when the motives for such con. 
cealment have passed away, be perfectly 
removed, so as to leave no doubt what- 
ever on the subject. In the case of joint 
authorship, there may occasionally bea 
difficulty arising from the authors them- 
selves being unable to distinguish 
their respective parts. Here no such 
difficulty exists, and here there is a 
peculiar necessity almost for the sepa- 
ration of the writings of Mr. Curran 
and Mr. Sheil. In the original con- 
formation of Mr. Sheil’s mind, and 
that of his friend, are very strong points 
of difference. With a mind exceedingly 
fertile in every description of illustra- 
tion; with a quickness of wit which 
often, very often, reminds us of what is 
recorded of his father; with imagery 
rapidly presenting itself and finding 
instant expression in words of singular 
felicity, there is throughout Curran’s 
writings great sobriety of thought, 
continual reference to elementary prin- 
ciples of government and of society, as 
though it had been the subject with 
him of habitual thought and study, and 
not, as it too often appears in the works 
of his coadjutor, as if a proposition of 
Montesquieu or Locke was snatched 
up at the moment for some mere party 
purpose. Actual distrust, indeed, is 
often created, of what the essayist 
most wishes to press upon his readers, 
by his representing some poor sophisin 
as if it were not alone his own infer- 
ence, in which he might be, without 
offence to any one, either wrong or 
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right; but something claiming kindred, 
not with the ions of the moment in 
which it originates, but withthe great 
body of general and admitted truth ; 
or if doubtful, only doubted by persons 
denying the authority of the great 
names which he calls as his vouchers. 
In Sheil, too, there are not unfre- 
quently stinging sarcasms which not 
only were calculated to inflict severe 
wounds on the objects of his satire, 
but what was infinitely worse, to call 
into active life the malignant passions 
both of those whom he amused and 
those whom he attacked. Sheil’s arti- 
cles, in short, are too like association 
speeches. There can be no doubt that 
his political position, struggling at the 
time for emancipation, made much 
of this very natural, and perhaps, there- 
fore, very excusable ; but from our own 
feelings we can judge those of others, 
and we own that we still feel pain and 

ief at the insults such men as Moore 
and Sheil have, to the great injury of 
their reputation and of the perma- 
nent effect of their works, indulged in 
against every one whom it answered a 
a ed purpose to abuse. 

e have no doubt that in such cases 
as we allude to, such men as Moore 
and Sheil are, in reality, but indulging 
a lively imagination, and are engaged 
in what to them are as really works of 
fiction, and, therefore, as subject to 
their own caprices of the hour, as their 
** Selims,” and ‘* Evadnes.” ‘The of- 
fence is not in the feelings which they 
experience, but in those they are likely 
toexcite. In Mr.Curran’s “*Sketches,”’* 
there is not one single word with which 
any one can reasonably quarrel; there 
is not one single proposition which, 
whether you agree with it or not—and 
we often do not agree with him—you 
must not admit to be fairly stated. 
It is really a curious fact, consider- 
ing the state of Ireland at the time 
when these ‘* Sketches ” were written, 
to observe that, republished after an 
interval of thirty years, there is not 
in his part of the work one word to 
alter or omit, though everywhere strong 
— opinions are firmly and man- 

ully expressed, with no other reserve 

but what arises from the ordinary 
su — of gentlemanly feeling. 

papers reprinted in the volumes 
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before us were first published in the 
years 1822, 1823 and 1824, When it 
was determined by Mr. Colburn to re- 
print them, Mr. Curran availed himself 
of the opportunity afforded by the 
publication to make some additions to 
what had been originally published. 
We believe that what appeared in the 
Magazine is preserved unchanged ; but 
there is prefixed a memoir of the late 
Chief Baron Woulfe, written within 
the present year, and a record of some 


_ conversations with Chief Justice Bushe, 


noted down in 1826. 

In our account of the book, the ea- 
siest course is to follow the author’s ar- 
rangement in the present publication. 
In the sketches written in 1828, with 
the persons who are the subjects of his 
pene each day brought before 

is eye and before his mind, written 
also in a period of great political ex- 
citement, the style is more vivid than 
in the picture of Woulfe. To our- 
selves, who cannot throw our mind 
back into those days of old contests, 
even in imagination, and to whom the 
strange passages of Irish history which 
occurred in our day are, in truth, a 
forgotten dream, ‘greater pleasure has 
been afforded by this sketch of Woulfe, 
drawn up fifteen years after his death, 
than by the papers describing the living 
actors of Mr. Curran’s earlier sketches. 
It is written in a calmer tone, and with 
great beauty brings out, one by one, 
as they rise up to recollection, the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities of a friend— 
lost too early, and who, but for this 
memoir, would have soon passed away 
from the memory of all but a few, and 
died without his fame. 

Woulfe was born in 1786, received 
his earlier education at Stonyhurst, 
graduated in the University of Dub- 
lin, and was called to the Irish bar in 
1814. 

Mr. Curran’s acquaintance with him 
commenced in 1813, when both were 
fellow-students at the Middle Temple. 


“T cannot,” says Mr. Curran, “ refrain 
from stating with, I hope, excusable pride, 
that our acquaintanceship was no sooner 
formed, than he not so much selected, as 
seized upon me as his friend, and that the 
cordial grasp, once given, was never relaxed, 
until his hold upon all things in this life was 
gone from him for ever. 








* “ Sketches of ~ Irish Bar, with Essays Literary and Political.” By W. H. Curran, 
1855. 
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‘“ When I became acquainted with Woulfe 
in London, I found him standing very high 
in the opinion and predictions of his asso- 
ciates there, among the most intimate of 
whom I may name the late Mr. Sheil, the 
late William Wallace, afterwards the writer 
of the continuation of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, the present Judge 
Ball, and Mr. Thomas Wyse, now the Bri- 
tish Minister at Athens. All the qualities 
which were, in after life, to recommend him 

to a wider circle, were already conspicuously 

developed—his social, joyous temperament, 

his freedom from all selfishness, his hatred 

of baseness, his admiration of worth, his 

kindly, circumspect regard for the feelings of 
others, his perfect candour, and, among his 

mental attributes, his sound and manly 

tastes, and, most of all, the high order of his 

reasoning powers.”—pp. 5, 6. 


Curran and Woulfe were so much 
together, that but few letters passed 
between them. It may be said, too, 
that men whose minds are fully en- 
gaged have little time for letter-writ- 
ing. In Sheil’s Life, lately published, 
his biographer tells us that he wrote 
none but absolutely necessary business 
letters. One or two letters of Woulfe’s, 
however, remain among his friend's 

apers. Of these, one, written from 
ent in 1815, is here published ; 
from that letter we extract a charac- 
teristic sentence :— 


“*¢ The towns in Italy have a much more 
civilised aspect than those of France; they 
all possess footpaths; the shops are as rich, 
and the houses better. The climate is cer- 
tainly very delicious, but there is not so 
much delight in it as travellers tell us. This 
I am certain of, that the sensation of com- 
fort, which can only exist in a cold climate, 
more than counterbalances the most luxuri- 
ous relaxation of the Italian air. You can- 
not conceive how I enjoyed the first piercing 
night on the Tyrolese Alps, when I found 
myself wrapped up between two feather- 
beds ; and if the animal enjoyment of both 
these sensations is equal, ours possesses this 
political advantage over theirs, that, being 
only possessed by those persons who are in 
easy circumstances, it engenders industry ; 
whereas theirs, being within the reach of 
everybody, begets indolence. In truth, la- 
bour is incompatible with the enjoyment of 
it. Not so with ours—it is not only ac- 
quired by labour, but may be enjoyed in ghe 
very act of labour.’ ”—pp. 10, 11. 


it is only when one thinks of abridg- 
ing such a narrative as this, that one 
feels how beautifully and how grace- 
fully it is written. 1t can only be read 
in the book itself. Woulfe’s health 
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was from the first uncertain. There 
was no inability to bear bodily or 
mental fatigue ; there was delicacy of 
frame, freedom and elasticity of move- 
ment. This our author has to state 
before he states the infirmity of con- 
stitution which made him, through the 
greater part of his life, subject to dis- 
ease in one form or other. How is 
this to be stated? — in what way best 
brought before the mind? How would 
Goldsmith—how would Scott have ex- 
hibited it? In such things the hand 
of the artist appears. Read now the 
passage that follows :— 


“Tn his frame there was no apparent de- 
licacy ; it was slight, but all his movements 
free and healthy : and so of his countenance ; 
though the features were rather thin and 
sharp, the expression was usually animated, 
often joyous, occasionally grave and thought- 
ful, but never depressed. As I write, I re- 
member that, about this period, a small 
party of his friends (he not being present) 
amused themselves by going through some 
of the leading varieties of the canine species, 
and discovering a fanciful resemblance be- 
tween each of them and some member of the 
bar. Matches for the bull-dog, and spaniel, 
and cur, were easily found. There was more 
discussion in finding the fittest representa- 
tives of the lurcher and poodle, and so on; 
but when the greyhound was named, and 
Shiel on the instant cried out ‘ Woulfe,’ the 
likeness of the kind they were searching for, 
even to something curious in the details, was 
at once admitted. In both there was the 
tall and slender frame—the keen eye, the 
pleasing elongated face; both were so calm 
and gentle when at rest, both so quick and 
bounding when excited.”—pp. 12, 13, 


Can any description be happier ? 
It brings Woulfe perfectly before our 
eyes — before our eyes, who were long 
familiar with him; but we have no 
doubt that to entire strangers it will 
have the same effect. In artistic power, 
the passage is equal to Goethe. 

In the year 1817, the rupture of a 
blood-vessel in the lungs gave Woulfe 
serious alarm. The apprehended dan- 
ger, however, was greater than the 
event justified, and his professional 
studies and pursuits were not inter- 
rupted. In 1819 he published a re- 
markable pamphlet on the Catholic 
question. The pamphlet was admired 
by Bushe and by Plunket. Lord 
Grenville, to whom it was sent by 
Plunket, pronounced it to be, “in his 
opinion, the ablest piece of political 
writing that had appeared since the 
days of Burke.” 

B 
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Woulfe’s pamphlet we have never 
seen, but the extracts here given jus- 
tify Lord Grenville’s praise. The cha- 
racter acquired for him by the pamph- 
let aided him in his after career; but 
is said by Mr. Curran to have been 
likely to have done him some disservice 
with the attorneys. Any occupation 
unconnected with the immediate stu- 
dies of his profession leads the shrewd 
attorney to distrust the competency 
for the business of his profession of a 
barrister supposed to know anything 
else, or to think of anything else. It 
would appear that Woulfe sometimes 
contributed to periodical publications, 
An article, in which he reviewed God- 
win on “ Population,” in Campbell’s 
Magazine, is mentioned; and he wrote 
an essay, which was entitled, ‘‘ Amend- 
ment of the Laws of Real Property in 
England,” which he proposed printing 
either in a separate volume, or in a series 
of essays in the New Monthly. It was 
not felt to have the popular interest 
which would render the latter mode of 
publication a prudent speculation for 
the proprietor of the Magazine. Mr. 
Curran expresses his agreement with 
this decision. We suspect that it was 
a mistake in the conduct of that pub- 
lication, that topics really engaging 
the public mind were avoided. We 
have not a doubt that such papers as 
Woulfe would have produced on such 
subjects would have greatly aided the 
circulation of any publication in which 
they appeared. It is a mistake to think 
that each reader of any of this class of 
publications reads each article in it. 
Secure on each subject the best writers, 
wherever that is possible, and this ren- 
ders almost certain an increased circu- 
lation. Assume real information on 
any subject to be given, and you have 
secured purchasers for the work in 
which it appears. Interruptions of one 
kind or other interfered with his get- 
ting this essay out as a book, till other 
works appeared which dealt with the 
subject so much in the way he pro- 
posed, as to make him give up the 

project. 

Plunket, about two years after the 
date of Woulfe’s pamphlet, became 
attorney-general, and made Woulfe 
prosecuting counsel on the Munster 
circuit, which increased his annual in- 
come by a sum between £700 and 
£1,000 a-year. His progress was, af- 

ter this, one of uninterrupted success 
—nothing in any way to distinguish 





one year from another, except the va- 
riations of his health, till his death, in 
1840. 

Woulfe made a few speeches on po- 
litical subjects in the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and at aggregate meetings. We 
should be glad they had been preserv- 
ed. How far these or his speeches in 
Parliament influenced the bodies to 
which they were addressed, we are 
unable to say. When at the bar, his 
appeals to juries were often very suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Curran mentions Woulfe’s hav- 
ing given up the assistant-barristership 
of the county of Galway, which was 
worth £900 a-year. His health was 
declining. He held, with the barris- 
tership, another office—that of crown- 
prosecutor — giving an income of the 
same amount. His health he found 
unequal to the duties of both, and he 
retained that which interfered least 
with his ordinary chances of profes- 
sional employment. He, perhaps, also 
remembered, when he made the choice, 
that the office which he continued to 
keep was not incompatible with his 
holding a seat in Parliament, which 
was an object which he probably then 
contemplated. He soon afterwards 
became member for the borough of 
Cashel. In 1836 he was solicitor-ge- 
neral for Ireland, and in the next year 
attorney. In 1838 he became chief 
baron. 

In a memoir of Chief Justice Bushe, 
in the eighteenth volume of this Jour- 
nal, it is stated, apparently on good 
authority, that when, on the death of 
Chief Baron Joy, the right to fill the 
office left vacant devolved on Woulfe 
— the Attorney-General — he urged 
on the Government the fitness of ap- 

pointing Baron Pennefather, propos- 
ing to resign his own claims, and 
take the office of puisne baron, which 
Baron Pennefather’s promotion would 
leave vacant; and that it was only on 
finding it impossible to effect this ar- 
rangement that he accepted the place 
of Chief Baron. This fact, so highly 
to Woulfe’s honour, is not stated in 
Curran’s memoir. For Woulfe it 
would have been fortunate had it been 
accomplished ; for the duties of Chief 
Baron—then considerably greater than 
at present—were soon found too much 
for his health; and at the time of his 
death, within two years of his promo- 
tion, he was occupied in making an ar- 
rangement for his retirement, 
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We do not know whether any for- 
mal life of Chief Justice Bushe has been 
written; but it was impossible that, 
of a great man so long before the 
public, there should not be many inci- 
dental notices. In Mr. Wills’s ** Lives 
of Illustrious Irishmen,” his character 
is sketched by a faithful and friendly 
hand. The same writer has publish- 
ed a little essay on ‘* The Evidences 
of Christianity” by the late Chief. 
Justice Bushe—an essay of very re- 
markable power and beauty.* In the 
eighteenth volume of this Journal 
there is a sketch of Bushe’s life and 
fortunes, written while he was still 
Chief Justice, and in which are several 
extracts from his speeches while yet at 
the bar. In Finlay’s “ Miscellanies” 
we have him described while still So- 
licitor-General. Lord Brougham has 
preserved a record of his conversations 
when he visited London to be examin- 
ed before some Parliamentary Com- 
mittee or Royal Commission. In 
Sheil’s «* Legal and Political Sketches,” 
one of the best and most brilliant chap- 
ters is devoted to Bushe; and in Mr. 
Curran’s life of Wallacet will be 
found his estimate of some of the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Bushe’s mind. 
We refer to all and each of these, sa- 
tisfied that many of our readers will 
look at the books, and thank us for the 
references. But we must for ourselves 
say, that the little book published by 
Mr. Wills, which we mention in the 
hope of bringing it before some of our 
readers to whom it may be new, and 
the record of Bushe’s conversations 
with Mr. Curran here preserved, have 
given us what we believe to be a truer 
picture of Bushe than any or all the 
rest. 

His narrative of these conversations 
is thus introduced by our author :— 


“ Upon one occasion of my life, I had not 
a single opportunity, but opportunities con- 
tinued for several days, of appreciating the 
late Chief Justice Bushe’s captivating powers 
as a téte-d-téte companion. 

“ Just after the close of the summer cir- 
cuits of the year 1826, I went, by invitation, 
to stay for some time with him at his old an- 
cestral place of residence, Kilmurry, in the 
county of Kilkenny. He was, according to 
his annual custom, passing his long vacation 
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there, surrounded by a numerous family cir- 
cle. I had the good luck to be the only 
stranger, and thus came to be at his side, 
and to have him all to myself, for many 
hours daily. At first he used to retire after 
breakfast to finish off some judgments that 
he was to deliver in his court in the ensuing 
term; but this occupation lasted for only 
four or five days, and then he felt himself to 
be (as he said) in the delicious state of being 
perfectly solutus curis for the remainder of 
the vacation. Every day at one o'clock @ 
pair of horses were brought to his hall door 
for us. From the heat of the weather (it 
was ‘the hot summer of 1826’) we always 
moved along merely at a walking pace; se- 
cure, however, from the same state of the 
weather, against any annoyance from sud- 
den showers. We seldom returned to Kil- 
murry before five o'clock. Then came din- 
ner, and at no long interval tea; and the 
moment tea was over, the Chief Justice rose, 
and proposed to me a stroll with him through 
the grounds. We had no occasion to keep 
to the gravel walks; the grass was as dry 
as the carpets we had left; and accordingly 
his habit was to push on at once for the 
fields, and plunging into them, and crossing, 
and recrossing them, to prolong the stroll 
often till the approach of midnight. 

“ On the second or third evening of my 
visit, the conversation turned on Boswell’s 
‘ Life of Johnson,’ which, by the way, the 
Chief Justice said, ‘ was to him the most de- 
lightful of books, first, because he found 
everything in it so charming in itself; and 
next, because he no sooner finished it, than 
he forgot it all, and so could return to it, 
toties quoties, and be sure to find it all as 
charming as before, and almost as new.”—~ 
pp. 77, 78. 


The conversation led our author to 
try how far he could enact the part of 
committing to paper the conversations 
of the two or three preceding days. 
They were jotted down in pencil, with- 
out the slightest thought of publica- 
tion :— 


“In thus giving publicity to these frag- 
ments of Charles Kendal Bushe’s familiar 
conversation, I should be doing a grievous 
injustice to the memory of that accomplish- 
ed man, if I were to intimate that, in them- 
selves, they can convey any but the faintest 
idea of what that conversation was. They 
may lead his surviving intimates to recog- 
nise him, but they never can enable a 
stranger to him to know him. Even if I 
could offer a literal transcript of every word 
that fell from him, how much would still be 


* “A Summary View of the Evidences of Christianity, in a Letter from the late Chief 


Justice Bushe.” 1845. 
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wanting! His imposing figure and deport- 
ment, his graceful, persuasive gestures, his 
manly, pliant features, so easily seduced 
from their habitual dignity by a love of gen- 
tlemanly fun, his fine, sonorous voice, his 
genial laughter; such were some, though 
not all, of the ingredients in that combina- 
tion, which made Bushe the most fascinating 
of companions; and supposing all these to 
be accurately imagined, there would still re- 
main to be described that one more attribute, 
which, without exaggeration, might be term- 
ed the marvellous opulence of his mind for 
the purposes of conversation. I had often 
met him in society before my visit to Kil- 
murry, but it was only there that, from be- 
ing daily alone with him for many hours, I 
was enabled to be a witness to the extent of 
his resources in this way, and his facility in 
using them. In those conversations (to 
which my contributions were naturally very 
scanty, and seldom anything more than the 
asking of questions), he never allowed any 
but the most momentary pauses to inter- 
vene ; but passing on from topic to topic, as 
they came to him, unsought for, in rapid 
succession, he would go on for hours con- 
versing away, unimpeded by any obstruc- 
tions, for he made no efforts to produce 
effect, and seemingly as if he were only care- 
lessly obeying some hidden law of his na- 
ture, whick had taken all the trouble off his 
hands. It was in this profusion of materials, 
and in the power of pouring them out for 
hours without cessation or fatigue, that the 
Chief Justice appeared to me to be so pecu- 
liar, and, in his own time and country, un- 
rivalled. It was that ever-running ‘ stream 
of mind,’ such as Johnson had found, and so 
much prized in the conversation of Edmund 
Burke.”—pp. 78, 79. 


We transcribe as much as we can 
make room for of these conversa- 
tions :— 

“ Kilmurry, August 6, 1826. 
** CONVERSATIONS WITH THE CHIEF JUSTICE. 


“ Gratran.— ‘ He loved old trees, and 
used to say, ‘Never cut down a tree for 
fashion-sake. The tree has its roots in the 
earth, which the fashion has not.’” 


“*A favourite old tree stood near the 
house at Tinnehinch. A friend of Grattan’s, 
thinking it obstructed the view, recommend- 
ed to him to cut it down. ‘Why so?’ said 
Grattan. ‘ Because it stands in the way of 
the house !"—Grattan. ‘You mistake, it is 
the house that stands in the way of it, and 
if either must come down, let it be the 
house.’” 

“«Grattan said, the most healthy exer- 
cise for elderly persons was ‘ indolent move- 
ment in the open air.’” 


“* He deplored the Union, and chiefly from 
the ditticulties it threw in the way of a set- 
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tlement of the Catholic Question. ‘ The 
Constitution in Ireland was never considered 
as essentially Protestant. Irish prejudices 
would not have been shocked at seeing Ca- 
tholic gentlemen in the House of Commons, 
Catholic Bishops in the Peers, or even at 
seeing two established religions. But the 
Union has done some good. It has purified 
the administration of justice by leading to 
the appointment of a better class of judges, 
and by putting them more under the con- 
trol of the English press.’ He frequently 
recurred to the influence of public opinion as 
expressed through the press, and called it 
‘that useful rod, suspended over the heads 
of men in authority.’ ” 


“He thought that no public speech of 
Plunket had done justice to his powers ; not 
even the speech of 1813. He also said that, 
with the exception of the speech for Hamil- 
ton Rowan, there was no sufficient record of 
my father’s powers. He had often heard 
him in petty cases superior to anything else 
recorded of him.” 


“The day after Lord Kinnaird came to 
Ireland, he dined at Plunket’s. The Chief- 
Baron was there. The conversation turned 
on Lord Castlereagh. Several of the com- 
pany questioned his sincerity on the Catholic 
Question. Plunket undertook his defence 
with much animation; and having stated 
the several effurts he had made in favour of 
Emancipation, concluded by saying, ‘that, 
upon that subject, he had latterly made a 
great deal of character for himself.’ ‘ He 
has (said the Chief Baron, in his dry way), 
and, depend upon it, he'll lose no time in 
spending it all like a gentleman.’ Lord 
Kinnaird was delighted with the sarcasm, 
and said to me in a whisper, ‘if I am to hear 
nothing but that, I am rewarded for coming 
to Ireland.’ ” 


— 


“Your father’s memory was surprising. 
I once casually observed to him, that I 
thought it a common error to suppose that 
men did not know their own characters. 
Twenty years after, he said to me, ‘I quite 
agree with youin an observation I remember 
to have heard you make. The truth is, 
every man knows his real character; but as 
he has come by his knowledge of it confi- 
dentially, he makes it a point of honour not 
to admit the fact—even to himself.’ ” 


“‘ He was speaking to me about my life of 
my father, when, in explanation of my hav- 
ing become his biographer, I told him that 
three or four days after his death, Woulfe, 
who was then in London, called upon me to 
apprise me that some of the Irish connected 
with the press there, were already going 
about among the publishers, and proposing 
to write his life; that their sole object was 
the money to be made by the speculation, 
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and that not one of them was competent to 
produce anything that would be creditable 
to my father's memory; that Woulfe urged 
upon me to undertake the office myself, and 
at once to announce my intention, so as to 
prevent any publisher from encouraging the 
speculation in question, and that after talk- 
ing over the matter with Woulfe, I came to 
the determination of acting on his advice. 
When I had finished, the Chief Justice sud- 
denly pulled up his horse, turned in his sad- 
dle towards me, and, for the moment, rising 
in tones and gestures above his ordinary 
manner, said, with some emotion, ‘ You were 
quite right. It was your duty to bestride 
his remains, and protect them from the vul- 
tures,’” 





**He said he discovered some time ago, 
to his amazement, that the Chief Baron 
writes poetry, and good poetry.” 





“The Chief Justice related to me the par- 
ticulars of his meeting with the King at 
Slane Castle :— 

“ *Saurin and I went down together, and 
arrived barely in time to dress for dinner. I 
had never been seen by the King, but once 
at the levee. On going down stairs, I met 
him coming up. The rencontre was most 
embarrassing, for I imagined that he would 
not recognise me; but I was at once relieved. 
He said, ‘ Bushe, I believe you don’t know 
the ways of this house,’ and taking me un- 
der the arm, conducted me to the drawing- 
room. In one moment, I was as much at 
my ease as if I had been his daily compa- 
nion. 

**T sat opposite to him at dinner. The 
first words he addressed to me were these 
(Lady Conyngham, who sat next him, had 
been whispering something in his ear)— 
‘ Bushe, you never would guess what Lady 
Conyngham has been saying to me. She 
has been repeating a passage from one of 
your speeches against the Union.’ He saw 
that I started, and was rather at a loss for 
what to say, and instantly changed the sub- 
ject by recommending me to try a particular 
French dish, from which he had been just 
helped. ‘This (said he) I can recommend 
as the perfection of cookery. My cousin, the 
Duke of Gloucester, often produces it for his 
guests, but always fails in it. It is the same 
with all his dishes. He has a remarkable 
talent for giving bad dinners.’ 

“The King soon after returned to the 
Union. ‘My early opinion was (said he, 
addressing Saurin) that your and the Solici- 
tor-General’s opposition to the measure was 
well founded, and since I have seen this glo- 
rious people, and the effects produced by it, 
that opinion is confirmed ; but (he added, as 
if correcting himself) I am sure you will 
agree with me in considering that, now the 
measure is carried, you would both feel it 
your duty to resist any attempt to repeal it 
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with as much zeal as you originally opposed 
it. But you all committed a great mistake. 
Instead of direct opposition, you should have 
made terms, as the Scotch did, and you could 
have got good terms.’ He then summed up 
some of the principal stipulations of the 
Scotch Union (he had history at his fingers’ 
ends). Saurin said (a very odd remark, as 
it struck me, to come from him), ‘ and the 
Scotch further stipulated for the establish- 
ment of their national religion.’ ‘You are 
quite right,’ said the King; ‘they secured 
that point also; but—no, no,’ he added, 
hastily checking himself, ‘ you must pay no 
attention to what I have just said. It would 
not be right to have it supposed that I en- 
tertain an opinion, from which inferences 
might be drawn that would afterwards lead 
to disappointment.’ 

“<Tn the evening, despatches arrived from 
England, containing an account of the tumul- 
tuous proceedings at the Queen’s funeral. 
The King expressed, without the slightest 
reserve, his dissatisfaction at the want of 
energy shown by the Government on the 
occasion, aud contrasted with it the firmness 
of his father during the riots of 1780. He 
detailed the particulars of the late king’s 
conduct upon that occasion, who, he said, 
expressly sent for him to be a witness of it, 
for the regulation of his own conduct upon 
any similar emergency. He concluded by 
suddenly saying, in an altered and broken 
voice, ‘I shall never again see such a man 
as my father.’ 

“*The King spoke of the run of luck that 
he had lately had—this getting round the 
Land's End just a few minutes before the 
wind changed, and his consequent arrival at 
Holyhead two days before the other vessels 
—his landing in Ireland on his birthday, 
which had been the wish of his heart—and 
finally, his glorious reception by the people.” 
Among the lucky incidents, he suppressed 
the news of the Queen’s death. 

“¢The King’s accent had the slightest in- 
termixture of the foreign. 

“* He has been known to say, ‘I wish 
those Catholics were damned or emanci- 
pated.’ ” 


“« ¢A difference of political sentiment dis- 
solved the intimacy that had for many years 
subsisted between Curran and Yelverton. 
Curran thought him a corrupt politician, 
and expressed his opinion with great seve- 
rity, before Yelverton had derived any bene- 
fit from his desertion of his former principles. 
‘ But after all,’ said a friend to Curran, ‘ you 
see thut he has got nothing for himself or 
his family.’ ‘Oh! that only shows that a 
man, though a keen sportsman, may be a 
very bad shot.’ ” 


“©The Chief Justice’s opinions on Catho- 
lic affairs are much stronger on the popular 
side than I had imagined, He thinks Woulfe’s 
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pamphlet by far the best that he ever read 
upon the Catholic Question. It contains 
views (he says) that struck him as quite 
original.’” 


“ ¢Grattan was firmly persuaded, from 
the internal evidence of the style, that Burke 
was the author of Junius. Among other in- 
stances, he used to insist upon it that no 
living man but Burke could have written 
that passage in one of the letters to the 
Duke of Grafton, ‘ You have now fairly tra- 
velled through every sign in the political 
zodiac, from the Scorpion, in which you 
stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a 
Virgin in the house of Bloomsbury.’ ”— 
pp. 80-94. 


With the single exception of Grat- 
tan, Bushe, who had lived through the 
riods of Ireland before and after the 
Jnion, is the person with respect to 
whom all persons will be most anxious 
to learn whatever they can. 

Of the parts of this publication which 
are reprints from Campbell’s Maga- 
zine, one of the most remarkable is 
the sketch of Lord Plunket. In it our 
author takes occasion to advert ‘‘ to an 
accusation frequently made,” and which, 
he says, many persons gave credence 
to at the time these sketches were writ- 
ten. At Emmet’s trial, the case for 
the Crown was stated by O'Grady 
(afterwards Lord Guillamore). Em- 
met entered into no defence, and did 
noteven cross-examine the witnesses for 
the prosecution. His counsel made no 
speech. Under these circumstances, 
it was urged for him that the Crown 
had no right to a speech in reply. 
Plunket insisted on the right, and the 
Court decided with him. Plunket’s 
speech was described as unreasonably 
harsh towards Emmet; and, to give 
colour to this assertion, a passage was 
interpolated in the report of Emmet’s 
address to the Court, in which the dy- 
ing enthusiast was made to pronounce 
a bitter invective against ‘the viper 
that his father had nurtured in his 
bosom.” 

Plunket instituted legal proceedings 
against a London journalist in vindi- 
cation of his character, and obtained a 
verdict. He also, in another case, ap- 
plied for a criminal information against 
a Dublin bookseller, who published 
the same libellous statement, and filed 
an affidavit denying every material 
fact in the allegation. Mr. Curran 
tells us that, at the trial, there was not 
one word uttered by Emmet bearing 
the remotest allusion to the charge. 
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In what way the speech alleged to be 
Emmet’s was manufactured, or by 
whom, we do not know; but within 
these few days curiosity led us to look 
at one of the little books called ** Lives 
of Emmet,” to see whether the traders 
in such ware continued to print the 
passage. It would appear that they 
do not ; but a strange sentence occurs, 
in which Lord Norbury is spoken of as 
“a serpent wallowing in blood.” A 
gentleman who was present at the trial 
assures us that nothing of the kind was 
said. 

Mr. Curran’s Irish Bar sketches 
are six in number — Plunket, O’Con- 
nell, Goold, North, Wallace, Doherty. 
The two first names belong to the 
general history of the empire ; and of 
both, it is probable, as no such per- 
fect picture of either elsewhere exists, 
that Mr.Curran’s portraits will be those 
which the future narrator of the story 
of the times in which they lived will 
be glad to adopt. Of what Plunket 
has spoken accurate records will re- 
main to justify Curran’s estimate of 
his powers. Of O'Connell it is scarce 
possible that something shall not be 
preserved ; yet he flung himself away, 
we almost think too generously, on 
objects in their nature temporary. 
We have always felt O’Connell to be 
infinitely above the miserable local 
politics in which he appeared to us 
unworthily entangled; and the great 
question of his life it seems to us not 
only might, but would have been sooner 
and more happily determined, were 
it not for the interruption he was 
mainly instrumental in creating. But 
a great, a good, and a generous man 
we believe him to have been; and of 
all these qualities ample proofs are 
given in Curran’s volumes. At the 
time Curran’s sketch was published, 
he could only have been heard of in 
England as a factious, turbulent tri- 
bune of the people. ‘That he was a 
great lawyer was to them a fact first 
communicated by Curran. The sketch 
of Doherty does not satisfy us; but, 
in truth, it was not until after the year 
in which that article appeared that 
Doherty’s power appeared in anything 
of full development. North's is a 
kindly notice of a remarkable man ; 
but with him Curran’s relations of 
thought appear to have been what 
Charles Lamb would have called those 
of imperfect sympathy. Wallace is 
a sketch well worth careful perusal. 
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It is that of a vigorous-minded, self- 
educated man, who forced his way to 
the foremost ranks of a jealous and 
exclusive profession, and whom no- 
thing but his having to drudge out 
life in a province could have prevented 
from obtaining high distinction. 

We have reserved until after we had 
noticed the other sketches, that of Ser- 
geant Goold. This pleases us the best 
of all. It is wholly unsusceptible of 
abridgment, and no extracts could give 
any adequate notion of it. It must 
have greatly delighted and essentially 
served Goold. In a tone of cheerful 
badinage, every little peculiarity of 
manner is brought out — everything 
that can awaken a playful feeling in 
the reader’s mind—while no one good 
quality of a man who had in him 
much of good is omitted. Goold 
had, it would seem, dashed through a 
good deal of money, and was almost, 
if not altogether, a ruined man to all 
appearance, when he first applied him- 
self diligently to the labours of his 

rofession. There is an amusing al- 
usion to some apocryphal adventures 
of his in the German courts. Doubt- 
ful hints, in which we hear of a ‘ pa- 
latine princess— jealous husbands — 
babbling maids of honour.” When 
Burke’s “ Reflections on the French 
Revolution” appeared, Goold published 
a pamphlet in vindication of Burke. 
This brought a kindly letter from 
Burke, and an invitation to Beacons- 
field. Lord Fitzwilliam was at Bea- 
consfield, and on his way to Ireland. 
Goold was too late to catch the Vice- 
roy, and some reasonable hopes which 
he had of promotion were disappointed, 
and he had to work hard, depending 
alone on such support as the public— 
that is, as the attorneys—were dis- 
posed to give. Goold’s talents and 
powers of being of service were of that 
unmistakeable kind which attorneys 
are quick-eyed to perceive. 

From this sketch we must give a 
sentence :— 


“ Serjeant Goold’s practice has been, and 
still is, principally in the nist prius courts. 
I have not much to say of his distinctive 
qualities as a lawyer. He is evidently quite 
at home in all the points that come into 
daily question, and he puts them forward 
boldly and promptly. Here indeed, as else- 
where, he affects a little too much of omnis- 
cience; but unquestionable it is, that he 
‘knows a great deal. There is not, I appre- 
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hend, a single member of his profession less 
liable to be taken by surprise upon any un- 
expected point of evidence, or practice, or 
pleading, the three great departments of our 
law to which his attention has been chiefly 
directed. But there is no want of originality 
in his appearance and manner. His person 
is below the middle size, and, notwithstand- 
ing the wear and tear of sixty years, con- 
tinues compact, elastic, and airy. His face, 
though he sometimes gives a desponding hint 
that it is not what it was, still attests the 
credibility of his German adventures. The 
features are small and regular, and keen 
without being angular. His manner is all 
his own. His quick blue eye is in perpetual 
motion. It does not look upon an object: 
it pounces upon it. So of the other external 
signs of character. 

“* His body, like his mind, moves at dou- 
ble-quick time. He darts into court to argue 
a question of costs with the precipitation of 
a man rushing to save a beloved child from 
the flames. This is not trick in him, for, 
among the collateral arts of attracting notice 
at the Irish Bar is that of scouring with 
breathless speed from court to court, upset- 
ting attorneys’ clerks, making panting apo- 
logies, with similar manifestations of the 
counsel’s inability to keep pace with the im- 
portunate calls of his multitudinous clients. 
Serjeant Goold stands too high, and is, I am 
certain, too proud to think of resorting to 
these locomotive devices. His impetuosity 
is pure temperament. In the despatch of 
business, more especially in the chorus- 
scenes, where half-a-dozen learned throats 
are at once clamouring for precedence, he 
acquits himself with a physical energy that 
puts him almost upon a par in this respect 
with that great ‘lord of misrule’—O’Con- 
nell himself. He is to the full as restless, 
confident, and vociferative, but he is not 
equally indomitable; and I have some doubts 
whether, with all his bustle and vehemence, 
he ever ascends to the true sublime of tu- 
mult, which inspires his learned and un- 
emancipated friend. The latter, who is in 
himself an ambulatory riot, dashes into a 
legal affray with the spirit of a bludgeoned 
hero of a fair, determined to knock down 
every friend or foe he meets ‘ for the honour 
of old Ireland.’ He has the secret glory, 
too, of displaying his athletic capabilities 
before an audience, by many of whom he 
knows that he is feared and hated.”—pp. 
196-198. 


The second volume of Mr. Cur- 
ran’s work contains a good many es- 
says on subjects of general literature. 
Of those we think the most interesting 
are his reviews of Monsieur Musset 
Pathay’s “ Histoire de la vie et des 
ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau,” and of 
the “Napoleon Memoirs.” The fol- 
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lowing remarks on Rousseau’scharacter, 
and the circumstances by which it was 
formed, strike us as important and 
original :— 


“ The effects that Rousseau produced, and 
the extravagances, both of thought and con- 
duct, into which he plunged—that is, his 
genius and his inconsistencies are — it has 
always struck us, to be traced to one or two 
obvious singularities in his condition, which 
have not been sufficiently observed upon, 
either by his present historian, or by any of 
the preceding writers, whether friends or foes, 
who have laboured to explain, or to expose 
the character of this extraordinary man. The 
most striking of these peculiarities was the 
utter want of coincidence between his theo- 
retic maxims, and his temperament and 
habits. His education was irregular and 
vicious. In his infancy he was turned adrift 
upon the world, with no other guides than 
the passions of his age, and the licentious 
examples that surrounded him. For many 
years he continued a vagabond and an ad- 
venturer, sometimes so needy as to pass the 
night without house or food —inevitably con- 
tracting the vices of each successive mode of 
life upon which he chanced to be flung, but 
ever, as he has stated it himself, finding con- 
solation, under the severest privations, in the 
ideal anticipations of a sensual imagination. 
Before his twentieth year, he had been suc- 
cessively ‘ apprenti greffier, graveur, laquais, 
valet-de-chambre, séminariste, interpréte, 
d'un archimandrite, secrétaire du cadastre, 
maitre de musique.” (i. p. 41.) At that age 
he found a resting-place; but, as if it were 
fated that his morals were to be benefitted 
by no change of fortune, the residence of his 
protectress became the scene where the last 
remnant of virtuous restraint, that had sur- 
vived his wanderings, was to be sacrificed to 
her example, and deliberate invitation. 

“ Such was the commencement and con- 
summation of Rousseau’s moral education; 
and it is little to be wondered at, if, in the 
result, he became, to every practical pur- 
pose, irretrievably enervated by the corrupt 
manners and habits amidst which his youth 
was passed. But his intellectual character 
was not so quickly decided. ‘The growth of 
his faculties, it appears, was unusually slow ; 
up to the age of thirty-nine his talents were 
unknown to his friends, and almost to him- 
self. He had previously, it is true, obscure 
intimations of his strength from visitations 
of ambitious reverie—the inquietude of genius 
was about him ; but up to the very moment 
of the explosion of his mind, neither Rousseau 
himself, nor any who had known him, ever 
anticipated the career that was before him. 
At last he became an author, being now on 
the verge of forty. By this time his ex- 
perience of life, in all its forms, had been 
great. He had been an acute, though a 
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silent observer of the varied scenes he had 
witnessed. He had, for the last ten years, 
been initiated in the mysteries of Parisian 
society, then at its most profligate period ; 
and his quick and comprehensive understand- 
ing had seized the complicated system of 
vices, in all their disastrous consequences, 
with which it teemed. He saw that system, 
and, with the help of his imagination, in all 
its deformity. But Rousseau’s aversion to 
the disorders that he afterwards signalised 
himself in denouncing, had this singularity, 
that it appears, in the first instance, to have 
been almost entirely an intellectual repug- 
nance. Perhaps to assert that it was not a 
moral sentiment, may seem either a perver- 
sion of language, or at best a pedantic dis- 
tinction ; but when we remember the history 
and the habits, both previous and subsequent, 
of the man, it appears clearly to have be- 
longed rather to that class of moral senti- 
ments, which result from the conclusions of 
a vigorous understanding (or more correctly 
speaking, perhaps, may be called those con- 
clusions themselves), than to the instinctive 
movements of an habitually virtuous mind, 
Thus by the time that Rousseau’s philosophi- 
cal opinions were formed, his personal morals 
were gone; and it was his fate to commence 
his public career, inveterately attached, by 
taste and temperament, to many of the li- 
centious indulgences, against which he vehe- 
mently, and, we do think, very sincerely in- 
veighed. ‘This view, we imagine, will go 
pretty far towards explaining several of the 
singularities in his works, and his life.”—pp. 
121-126. 


There are also some personal remi- 
niscences of Barry the painter, whom our 
author, then a mere boy, had meta little 
before his death. ‘The notice is, in many 
respects, interesting, and in one is im- 
portant, as correcting the notion of 
Barry's having died in the extreme 
destitution that had been supposed. 
At the period of his death an annuity 
had been purchased for him; ‘and 
this recognition of his claims cheered 
his latter days. He determined on 
removing to a house sufficiently spa- 
cious for the execution of a series of 
epic paintings that he had long been 
meditating.” In this dream Death 
found him. 

Of Barry’s strange mode of life ac- 
counts have been before given. The 
most remarkable till the present was 
one of a visit by Mr. Southey. Cur- 
ran when he was taken to see the 
great Barry was a mere boy; and 
with the word *‘ great” had associated 
ideas of dignity and opulence. What 
was his surprise when he came upon 
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the actual den in which the old magi- 
cian lived. 


‘* The area was bestrewn with skeletons 
of cats and doga, marrow-bones, waste-paper, 
fragments of boys’ hoops, and other play- 
things, and with the many kinds of missiles, 
which the pious brats of the neighbourhood 
had hurled against the unhallowed premises. 
A dead cat lay upon the projecting stone of 
the parlour window, immediately under a 
sort of appeal to the public, or a proclama- 
tion setting forth, that a dark conspiracy 
existed for the wicked purpose of molesting 
the writer, and injuring his reputation, and 
concluding with an offer of some pounds as 
a reward to any one who should give such 
information as might lead to the detection 
and conviction of the offenders. This was 
in Barry’s hand-writing, and occupied the 
place of one pane of glass. The rest of the 
framework was covered with what I had 
once imagined to be necromantic devices— 
some of his own etchings, but turned upside 
down, of his great paintings at the Adelpi. 
Young as I was, I was not insensible to the 
moral of the scene. I was ignorant at the 
time whether what I saw had been wantonly 
provoked, or whether it was cruel and ca- 
pricious vengeance for non-conformity to 
popular observances; but whichever might 
be the case, the spectacle before me engraved 
upon my inexperienced mind an important 
truth, which I have subsequently had too 
many occasions to apply, that genius, how- 
ever rare, without temper and conduct, is 
one of the most disastrous privileges, to 
which man in his mistaken ambition can 
aspire. 

“While I was unconsciously laying in 
these materials for after-reflection, my friends 
gave a second and louder knock. It was 
answered by almost as loud a growl from 
the second-floor window. We looked up, 
and beheld a head thrust out, surmounted 
by a hunting-cap, and wearing in front a 
set of coarse and angry features, while a 
voice, intensely Irish, in some hasty phrases 
made up of cursing and questioning, de- 
manded our names and business. Before my 
companions had time to answer, they were 
recognised. In went the head and hunting- 
cap and surly visage; in a few seconds the 
door was opened, and I was introduced to 
the celebrated Barry. I well remember his 
dress and person, and can recall, almost 
without an effort, the minutest details of 
this, and of my subsequent interviews with 
him. The hunting-cap was still on, but on 
a nearer view, I perceived that the velvet 
covering had been removed — nothing but 
the bare and unseemly skeleton remained. 
He wore a loose, thread-bare, claret-coloured 
gteat-coat, that reached to his heels, black 
waistcoat, black et-ceteras, grey worsted 
stockings, coarse unpolished shoes with 
leathern thongs, no neckcloth, but, like Jean- 
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Jaques Rousseau, whom he resembled in 
many other less enviable particulars, he 
seemed to have a taste for fine linen. His 
shirt was notonly perfectly clean, but equally 
genteel in point of texture, with even a touch 
of dandyism in the elaborate plaiting of the 
frills. On the whole, his costume gave the 
idea of extreme negligence without unclean- 
liness. 

“ His person was below the middle size, 
sturdy and ungraceful. You could see at 
once that he had never practised bowing to 
the world. His face was striking. An En~ 
glishman would call it an Irish, an Irishman 
a Munster face; but Barry’s had a character 
independent of national or provincial pecu- 
liarities. It had vulgar features, but no 
vulgar expression. It was rugged, austere, 
and passion-beaten ; but the passions traced 
there were those of aspiring thought, and 
unconquerable energy, asserting itself to the 
last, and sullenly exulting in its resources. 
Of this latter feeling, however, no symptoms 
broke out on the present occasion. His two 
visitors were old friends, heartily attached to 
his fame; and neither of them had ever 
handled a brush. He greeted them with 
Irish vehemence and good-humour, and in 
the genuine intonations of his native pro- 
vince. His friends smiled at his attire. He 
observed it, and joined in the laugh. ‘It 
was,’ he said, ‘his ordinary working-dress, 
except the cap, which he lately adopted to 
act as a shade for his eyes when he engraved 
at night.’ They told him, they had come 
to see the recent specimens of his art, and 
particularly his Pandora. He answered, 
that they should see that, and everything 
else in the house. We proceeded to the 
staircase, when Barry, suddenly recollecting 
himself, turned back and double-locked the 
street-door. The necessity of this precau- 
tion seemed to bring a momentary gloom 
into his looks, but it passed away, and he 
mounted cheerfully before us. He opened 
the door of the back-room on the first-floor, 
and entered first to clear away the cobwebs 
before us. The place was full of engravings, 
sketches, and casts, confusedly heaped to- 
gether, and clotted with damp and dust. 
The latter he every now and then removed 
by a vigorous slap with the skirt of his coat. 
There were some engravings there that he 
valued highly. [ forget the subjects, but I 
perfectly recollect the ardour, and the occa- 
sional delicacy and tenderness of manner, 
with which he explained their beauties. 
He apologised for the disorder around him, 
which arose, he said, from want of space, for 
he could trust nothing in the front-room. 
The observation introduced the subject of the 
molestation of his premises. He spoke with- 
out much emotion of his mischievous neigh- 
bours, and detailed his fruitless efforts to 
counteract their schemes of annoyance, pretty 
much as a man would recount his defensive 
operations against rats, or any other domes- 
tic nuisance. In the course of the conyersa- 
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tion, he explained the cause of the solitude 
in which he lived. While going over the 
plates executed by himself, he pointed out 
one or two that he had detected his last 
maid-servant in the act of purloining. He 
hinted that she must have been corrupted by 
the enemies of his fame; at all events, he 
expelled her forthwith, and never after ad- 
mitted another within his doors. Some 
specimens of art lay in his bed-chamber—the 
back-room on the second-floor. He took us 
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up there, but I forbear a minute description. 
For the honour of genius, I would forget the 
miserable truckle upon which a man, whose 
powers were venerated by Edmund Burke, 
lay down to forget his privations and his 
pride.”——pp. 171-176. 


We wish that we had room for fur- 
ther extracts from these very pleasing 
and instructive volumes, but we have 
exceeded our space. 


ALBERICO PORRO; A TALE OF THE MILANESE REVOLUTION oF 1848,—PART III. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE SARDINIAN SERVICE. 


CHAPTER XIl.—THE MEETING. 


“Noman who was not born in Italy, in Poland, or in any country fallen to the same depth of misery and 


degradation, can form an idea of the bitterness the subjection of one’s country bears with it, 


It deadens a 


man's heart to all other political considerations — it blinds him to all the real failings and shortcomings of his 
countrymen. He insists that no fair play is sllowed them ; that all their vices and crimes should be ascribed 
to their oppressors; no mild or conciliatory measure can assuage his resentment.""— aly in 1848, 


Ir was a cold winter night in the 
month of December of the year 1847. 
During the whole of the day a heavy 
fall of snow had covered the streets of 
Milan with a sheet of white, but to- 
wards evening a shower of rain had 
succeeded, and swept almost entirely 
away the vestiges of Winter's pall. 
The change, however, was still worse, 
for the streets were in various parts 
almost covered with water, and a 
heavy northerly wind sent the rain 
dashing in the face of any foolhardy 
person who ventured forth to meet the 
inclemency of the weather. 

On this night, as if indifferent to 
the state of the atmosphere, were seen 
two persons issuing from the Palazzo 
Borroméo, closely enveloped in large 
mantles, and pursuing their course to- 
wards a long line of small, intricate 
streets, which leads in the direction of 
the Castle. What expedition they 
were on might be difficult to conjec- 
ture, but that it was of no pleasant 
import could be easily seen from the 
way in which they carefully looked 
around them, asif fearful of being re- 
eognised or followed, perhaps, by some 
of the many spies in the Austrian 
police service. After pursuing their 
path through an interminable number 
of narrow streets, they at length 
fomed, and carefully gazed around, 

ot a human being appeared in sight ; 
and satisfied with their scrutiny, they 


turned down a narrow court, and cau- 
tiously knocked at the door of an old 
and seemingly dilapidated building, 
which one would have thought was un- 
inhabited. The knock was a peculiar 
one, and notwithstanding the advanced 
hour, it being then past one in the 
morning, it received immediate atten- 
tion, for the door opened, and a voice 
spoke in utter darkness, demanding 
who was there. 

“‘A friend to justice,” responded 
one of the two persons. 

“In what manner ?” 

— seeking redress from Hope it- 
self.” 

** Enter, Signor Porro ; I recognise 
your voice well; there is no danger in 
admitting you, even without the usual 
formula.” 

** Ah! is that you, Borgazzi; I am 
glad of it. Let us in immediately, for 
the weather is frightful, although all 
the better to conceal our meeting.” 

‘Follow me, signor, but be careful 
how you descend the stairs. A light 
you are aware might betray our move- 
ments to eyes thatare better blinded.” 

The man who spoke was Girolamo 
Borgazzi, a noble and warm-hearted 
person, inspector of the Monza rail- 
road. He was afterwards mortally 
wounded by a bullet at the Milan out- 
break, and died, deservedly lamented 
by his friends. His last words were a 
prayer for his country’s success. 
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“You need not fear, Borgazzi, I 
know the locality perhaps better than 
yourself; and the Baron Pinaldi, my 
companion, who you seem not to re- 
cognise, has also some acquaintance 
with the mysteries of the place.” 

«‘I beg the Signor Barrone’s par- 
don; but we had better descend to 
the Concordia.” 

“« Proceed, Borgazzi, we will follow 
you.” 

Feeling their way down a long flight 
of stairs, they reached a kind of empty 
vault. Here they halted for a few 
moments, whilst Borgazzi proceeded 
to strike a light from a small tinder- 
box and candle he carried in his pock- 
et. The instant he had succeeded in 
doing so, he approached a corner of 
the vault and removed a small stone. 
A piece of iron presented itself to the 
view, which, on being turned several 
times, a part of the wall opened, leav- 
ing a sufficient space for Porro, the 
Baron, and Borgazzi to enter and de- 
scend a small spiral staircase. In a 


few moments the three persons had 
descended in safety to a small and 
narrow passage, which on pursuing 
for about two hundred yards seemingly 


terminated. Searching for a few mo- 
ments, Borgazzi applied his mouth to a 
small hole in the wall, and whistled three 
times in a peculiar manner. A noise 
was then heard as if some individual 
was endeavouring to remove a heavy 
piece of masonry, and then a part of 
the wall opened and disclosed to the 
sight another narrow passage, termi- 
nating in a large vault lighted with 
torches. 

**Mio caro amico,” exclaimed a 
young man who had seemingly effected 
for them an entrance, ‘‘ what a plea- 
sure to see you. I have been waiting 
with impatience for this hour past, 
Porro, to greet your entrance into our 
new masonic assemblage of political 
brotherhood. Ah! Baron, is that you, 
and in good company, too, for a won- 
der? Come in, come in, and let me 
close up our den for fear the fox might 
scent it.” 

** Bevilacqua, when will your mad 
tongue cease to rattle? I thought 
mine was bad enough once, but yours 
is decidedly a combination of all the 
evils,” uttered Porro in reply. 

‘So much the better, for it will 
protect me from my enemies, without 
need of other defence. But come, 
your friends are waiting for you.” 
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He who now led forward the new 
arrived was the Marquis Bevilacqua, 
a young man of a high and illustrious 
family of Brescia. He was killed the 
same day he joined his regiment, the 
Royal Piedmont, at Sona, on the 27th 
April, 1848. 

Proceeding down the passage, they 
entered a large vault, where were as- 
sembled some twenty or thirty persons, 
nearly all of them members of high 
and illustrious families. The entrance 
of Porro was warmly greeted by the 
persons present, as also that of his 
friend Pinaldi. The scene was a cu- 
rious one. Many were standing, while 
others had formed rude seats for them- 
selves from heavy and uncouth pieces 
of stone, lying around in different parts 
of the vault. The air was damp, cold, 
and nauseous; and an attempt had been 
made to dispel the noxious vapours 
by kindling a fire, which, in concert 
with some three or four torches, had, 
to a great extent, filled the vault, large 
though it was, with smoke. The per- 
sons assembled there had evidently 
been discussing some subject of im- 
portance, which the entrance of Porro 
and the others had momentarily 
stopped, for the Count Pompeo Litta 
was addressing some observations to 
the others. 

**Signori, I am glad my noble 
friends the Signor Porro and the Baron 
Pinaldi have joined our meeting to 
aid us with their counsel. The opinion 
I advanced but a short time ago, I still 
retain, even more strongly than I did 
previously. We should not move or 
stir without some strong guarantee 
that we shall be supported by a power, 
Italian if possible, in the struggle we 
are thinking of making. Look over 
the difficulties of the task; pause well 
and consider them, and you will soon 
become converts to my opinion. The 
inertness of the Italian people ; their 
long habits of ease; the want of arms 
and of able leaders, all present a mass 
of barriers most difficult to overcome. 
On the other hand, a strong and pow- 
erful army, commanded by a marshal 
who won his present position by wading 
through many a field of carnage, sup- 
plied with all the necessary materials 
of war, —these are among the many 
facts you have to contend with. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to in- 
sure, in any degree, a successful result 
from our arduous undertaking, that 
we should be well assured of some ex- 
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ternal aid, otherwise our undertaking 
will become but a second Carbonari.” 

“Noble friends!” exclaimed the 
Baron Pinaldi, as the Count Pompeo 
Litta ceased to speak, “there is no 
one in this assemblage who has per- 
haps thought more on the condition of 
poor Italy than I have myself. Al- 
though I have spoken little on the 
subject, yet from circumstances which 
have transpired in the bosom of my 
family, there have been feelings raised 
impossible to crush, that have made 
my thoughts turn constantly on the 
subjection of my country to the iron 
yoke of the rude stranger. What 
those circumstances were it is unneces- 
sary for me to mention; let it suffice 
for you to know, since they have oc- 
curred I have marked with constant 
care every sign, every breath of the 
times, to see if no opportunity offered 
to free our native land from the hate- 
ful yoke which crushed the very beauty 
and impulse of life itself. The oppor- 
tunity long sought, and eagerly watched 
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the occupation of the chair by Mastai 
Ferretti, the vanity which has induced 
him to become the leader of a popular 
reform, the excitement such a novel 
pune has occasioned throughout 
the entire continent, the constitutional 
grant accorded to Piedmont by her 
King, the sympathy shown to Italy by 
the English government, the unanimity 
of feeling reigning through our coun- 
try—all present a mass of circum- 
stances most favourable to our pur- 
pose. It is our duty to seize upon 
them, and turn these open manifesta- 
tions of feeling to the advantage of 
our country and of our kind. My 
noble friend, the Count Pompeo Litta, 
has, with great discrimination, pointed 
out to you the many dangers you have 
to meet before you can attain your 
glorious end, and has told you, before 
you venture further in the enterprise, it 
will be necessary to seek some foreign 
aid. I concur with him in his opi- 
nion. The foreign aid you desire 


you will readily meet with in the 


for, has at length dawned upon Italy. 
The death of the late pontiff, and 


ambassador or agent of the British 
government,* who now is assisting by 


* “ As regards the conduct of England in the recent affairs in Italy, we are not to believe 
that it is fully exposed in the official documents delivered to Parliament, nor that her pro- 
ceedings have been confined to the interchange of diplomatic notes.” —Military Events in Italy. 
The author of this tale can readily prove the truth of this statement, for even money was 
advanced to a considerable extent on the part of an emissary of the English govern- 
ment, in the first origin of the revolution, to assist in its success. The withdrawal 
of English assistance, soon afterwards, and the breaking of every sacred promise, de- 
serves to be exposed; for as yet no justification has been attempted for the cruel part 
enacted, in buoying up the hopes of the leaders of the revolution to expect material assist- 
ance, and then to abandon them and their country to the brutal outrages of a triumphant 
foe. The denial mace in the House of Commons, by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, should 
only be taken for what it is worth, as a convenient mode of escaping censure at the time 
being, when the attention of the public mind was entirely engrossed with the affairs of the 
continent. Lord Palmerston asserted, on the 21st of July, 1849, ‘*'The political indepen- 
dence and liberties of Europe are bound up, in my opinion, with the maintenance and in- 
tegrity of Austria as a great European power; and, therefore, anything which tends by 
direct or even remote contingency to weaken and to cripple Austria, but still more to reduce 
her from her position of a first-rate power to that of a secondary state, must be a great 
calamity to Europe, and one which every Englishman ought to deprecate, and to try to pre- 
vent.” If such was the real opinion of Lord Palmerston in 1849, why, I should wish to ask 
his lordship, was not that opinion conceived sooner, before he permitted his agent to pledge 
himself that the assistance of the British government would be accorded to the Lombard 
revolution? Why should that agent—and, no doubt, he had good authority—declare not 
merely privately, but even in presence of hundreds, that the sympathy of the British government 
and people was in favour of Italian independence? How was that independence to be accom- 
plished without the expulsion of the Austrian from Italy, is more than I can imagine, when it is 
principally by the armies of the House of Hapsburg that the slavery of my native land continues. 
The public should bear in mind the declaration made by Lord Palmerston on the same day— 
“It should be known and well understood to every people on the face of the earth that we 
are not disposed to submit to wrong, and that the maintenance of peace on our part is subject 
to the indispensable condition that all countries shall respect our honour and our dignity.” 
Where is the honour of the British people, when it allows the most sacred treaties to be 
broken, to which itself was a party, without uttering a single protest ?—where its dignity, 
when before its eyes are enacted butcheries and infamies, disgraceful to humanity and civil- 
isation ? 
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his counsel the efforts of reform. He 
has assured a friend of mine present, 
whatever aid the British government 
can extend to us, will be readily given, 
as long as the government of England 
is not openly compromised. Assist- 
ance, too, and of a most important 
kind, and one more congenial to Italian 
feelings, lies even nearer to the Lom- 
bard territory. The King of Sar- 
dinia, whose sympathies in Italian in- 
dependence has often before been 
evinced, even now is casting an eager 
and longing glance towards the march 
of events; and, in my opinion, it would 
need but a bold determination on our 
part to fulfil the duty we owe to our 
manhood, and the glorious recollections 
of past days, to insure an effective 
assistance from his army. Signori, I 
have given you my opinion, not idly 
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or thoughtlessly, but maturely con- 
sidered.” 

When the Baron Pinaldi ceased to 
speak, a whispering conversation en- 
sued for some time among the persons 
assembled there ; and then a gentle- 
man rose, and proposed a deputation 
should be appointed, selected from 
their number, to wait upon Carlo 
Alberto, in order to solicit his coun. 
tenance and assistance. The motion 
was put and unanimously carried, and 
Signor Porro and the eee Pinaldi 
were selected for the purpose. Thus 
was formed the second conspiracy — 
the noblest of the Lombard nobility, 
casting aside ancient feuds and preju- 
dices, had become united heart and 
soul as one, in life and in death—the 
Pioneers of Happiness, the Herculeses 
of Freedom ! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE DEPUTATION,. 


‘* L'Italia fara da s¢.""—Proclamation of Carlo Alberto, 


On the left bank of the river Po, in a 
wide and beautiful plain between the 
hills of Monferrato and the Cottian 
Alps, rises Turin, the capital of Sar- 
dinia. Its clean streets, its magnifi- 
cent buildings, its beautiful environs, 
decked with a thousand charms, ren- 
der it a city of which the heart of 
every Italian may well feel proud. 
But when the Sardinian contemplates 
it, and reflects that there alone, and in 
its tributary territories, he can raise 
his voice freely and boldly, to denounce 
the vices and crimes of the tyrant rulers 
of his native land, how far greater 
becomes his pride, and how earnestly 
he thanks his God that from those 
fields spread, from year to year, the 
seed of life and thought, pouring their 
way onwards like a mighty river, inun- 
dating the minds of thousands, and 
tens of thousands, with the love of 
true freedom. In its confines still 
lingers the parting spirit of a Brutus, 
and from thence, and thence alone, 
will arise the renovating power of 
avenging justice ! 

In the regal and magnificent palace 
of the King of Sardinia, a few days 
after the scene we have described in 
the last chapter, was seated in a room, 
at about eleven in the morning, a per- 
son of some fifty-five years of age. 
His countenance was a bold and pleas- 


ing one, full of expression; his hair 
almost white; his form apparently 
— tall, and well made. Before 
him, on a table, was laid a number of 
books and maps, and a portfolio con- 
taining a quantity of letters and 
papers, one of which he was busily 
employed in reading. The person 
was no other than Carlo Alberto, 
King of Sardinia. 

Carlo Alberto ascended the throne 
on the 27th of April, 1831, and was 
born in the year 1798. His career had 
been one of the utmost difficulty, and 
was throughout teeming with extraor- 
dinary incidents. When heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne, he associated 
himself to some extent with the revo- 
lutionary faction of the Carbonari, 
who unfurled the tri-coloured flag in 
different parts of Italy. For this he 
drew upon his head the enmity of 
Austria, who, throughout his whole 
reign, had more or less shown that the 
recollection of his revolutionary ten- 
dencies still rankled within her heart. 
A short time after he was serving as a 
volunteer in the expedition of the 
Duke d’Angouleme to Spain, and dis- 
costae at various times, especially at 

rocadero, considerable courage, cool- 
ness, and skill. Recalled to Sardinia, 
he ascended the throne upon the death 
of Carlo Felice, and devoted himself 
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until the opening of our tale, with con- 

siderable assiduity, to the improve- 
ments of his kingdom. He seemed, 
however, always to look with an eye 
of jealousy upon the sinister influence 
Austria exerted, as if by right, over 
all the states of Italy, and which she 
attempted even within the boundaries 
of his own territory. The tortuous 
system of policy pursued by the Met- 
ternich cabinet, the open professions 
of friendship made by Austria for his 
person, whilst at the same time she 
was adopting secret and underhand 
means to lessen the influence of Sar- 
dinia throughout the Italian states, 
were sufficient to arouse the pride of 
the King, and to make him view with 
distrust the hollow tokens of Austrian 
disinterestedness. 

Years rolled on, and the aggressive 
views of Austria upon Sardinia be- 
came more manifest. In 1846, an 
impost duty of five francs was imposed 
upon Piedmontese wines entering Lom- 
rs and this act was sufficient to 
paralyse the commerce of several of 
the Sardinian provinces. Differences 
of other kinds soon after arose, which 
widened still farther the breach; and 
the discovery of a treaty between the 
Emperor of Austria, the Dukes of 
Parma, Placentia, and Modena, made 
it manifest that it was necessary for 
Sardinia to look to her own safety. 
Exiles from every part of Italy crowded 
the streets of Turin, and were openly 
received with a hearty welcome. All 
foreboded that the storm of words 
would soon be exchanged for the 
battle-field of actual warfare. 

For some time anterior to this pe- 
riod there had been gradually forming 
in Italy a strong and powerful party, 
led by the genius of a Gioberti, a 
D'Azeglio, a Balbo. Their objects, 
publicly stated by their writings, and 
even by the admission of Metternich, 
was to form Italy into a ‘* confedera- 
tion of states, subject to the direction 
of a central supreme power.” They 
seemed to be deeply convinced that 
the only hope of ever raising Italy 
from her state of degradation lay in 
the endeavour to unite the democratic 
and constitutional monarchical form of 
government into one. Thus, instead 
of exciting the enmity of Europe, and 
arraying against them a powerful in- 
fluence, they would be able, by adopt- 
ing a conciliatory course of policy, 
to draw into their views, and to 
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the adoption of their principles, the 
statesmen and advocates of moderate 
reform. That their opinions were 
just, ably conceived, and well suited 
for Italy, time has fully proved, and 
even by the admission of their bitterest 
foe, Mazzini, who declared Italy was 
not ripe for a Republican government. 

At the end of the year 1847, the 
moderate party had drawn over to 
their views the Pontiff, with the Kings 
of Sardinia, Naples, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; and everything 
seemed to foretell the ultimate triumph 
of their yet peaceful movement. How- 
ever successful such a league might 
prove amongst themselves, it was ut- 
terly hopeless to expect Austria could 
ever be induced to join the Confede- 
ration. The whole policy, whereby 
she governed her heterogeneous terri- 
tories, was entirely at variance with 
the adoption of constitutional govern- 
ment, and her whole efforts were bent 
to crush the hopes of the Liberals. A 
conspiracy broke out at Rome, formed 
by Cardinal Lambruschini, a tool of 
the Austrian Cabinet, followed by an 
open attack on her part, upon some 
frivolous pretence, upon Ferrara. 
Everywhere her emissaries spread 
themselves, endeavouring to excite 
insurrections against the constituted 
authorities, and thereby to terrify the 
Pontiff and the other crowned heads, 
who had joined the Confederation, 
against proceeding further in their 
march towards reform. Her efforts 
were partinlly successful, yet not suffi- 
cient to stifle a movement no power, 
however gigantic, could possibly crush. 
The thought had been planted in the 
mind ; it required the grave to anni- 
hilate its immensity! Nor can the ef- 
forts of any despotic government be 
able to crush eventually a people de- 
termined to be free. The fear of ab- 
solutism may float triumphant to-day ; 
to-morrow it lies prostrated before the 
spirit of Intellectuality, whose guide 
is Justice, Immortality its hope! 

To return to our narrative. After 
having perused the various papers be- 
fore him, the King carefully laid them 
aside; and touching a small bell that 
lay on the table before him, a gentle- 
manin attendance made his appearance. 

“Who waits without?” exclaimed 
the King. 

“‘ The Marquis Pasalacqua, in. com- 
pany with two gentlemen, sire, re- 
quests an audience of your Majesty.” 
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* Admit them; I expected their 
attendance.” 

*«*So the hour has come at last,” 
muttered Carlo Alberto, as the gen- 
tleman-in-waiting withdrew. ‘The 
dream of my youth—nourished in boy- 
hood, and cherished in manhood, con- 
cealed carefully in the recesses of my 
heart — is near its realisation. Yet— 
strange uncertainty of purpose — the 
hour is come, and instead of my mind 
boldly leaping forward to hail its ar- 
rival, it shrinks at its approach, as if 
some terrible mystery hung over its 
fate. Can it be the presentiment of 
evil, the inscrutable hand which at 
times warns us of danger? No, I 
cannot, I will not believe it; rather 
let me think this unknown vagueness 
of purpose is but a feeling of terror at 
the daring step I am about to take— 
the leap before which expands at every 
instant the vision I contemplate, in 
rarer and more glorious colours. But 
here comes the deputation—to-day re- 
ceived in secret—a few months hence, 
its object loudly proclaimed.” 

** Gentlemen,” continued the King, 
as he rose from his seat, while the 
Marquis Pasalacqua, the Baron Pinal- 
di, and Alberico Porro entered the 
room, “ it is with pleasure I greet 
your appearance. I have read over 
carefully the various documents you 
handed me at the last interview, and 
have thought deeply over the propo- 
sals of the Lombard nobility. That 
my heart sympathises fully with your 
sufferings and wrongs, my actions 
must have proved to you before now, 
and especially of late. I have used 
my influence with every crowned head 
in Italy, to induce them to respond to 
the cry heard on all sides, by granting 
those reforms so essential to the well- 
being of every people. From each 
government I have received more or 
less encouragement to proceed in the 
course I have thought proper to adopt, 
with the exception of Austria, who 
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has sternly refused to listen to any 
measures which might tend to alleviate 
your evils. It is easy, therefore, to 
perceive, from the impulse given to 
the cause of reform by the holy Pon- 
tiff, — by the agitation which prevails 
through all classes of society — by the 
continued acts of petty cruelty enacted 
by the servants of the Imperial [louse 
of Hapsburg, — that at no distant pe- 
riod a revolution will become inevita- 
ble. Be therefore assured, gentlemen, 
that if I perceive, at any period here- 
after, the slightest opening where the 
arms of Sardinia may be of use in fur- 
thering your efforts to ameliorate your 
condition —so deeply do I sympathise 
with you —I will not hesitate to give 
my countenance openly to your move- 
ment. Further I cannot promise.” 

«¢ Deeply will your Majesty deserve 
the gratitude of every true Italian,” 
said the Baron Pinaldi, “ by the course 
your Majesty has so generously pro- 
mised to pursue. ‘The organisation of 
the Lombard nobility is fast proceed- 
ing; the union of the middle classes 
and the people will soon be accom. 
plished ; and joined with the powerful 
aid of your kingdom, sire, the liberty 
of Lombardy, and perhaps that of the 
whole of Italy, will be achieved. May 
God grant the Italian race sufficient 
wisdom and spirit to show, on a future 
day, how deeply they feel the noble 
and kingly pledge of your Majesty, 
which, when known, will raise around 
your throne, sire, the hearts of all Italy.” 

** Gentlemen, my earnest hope is, 
L'Italia fara da se. The future glit- 
ters with golden promises; on the 
energy and union of the Lombards 
depends their realisation.” 

After conversing a short time longer 
with the King, whose destiny from that 
hour was marked out, rich with the 
ancient spirit of heroic chivalry, the 
deputation took their leave, with hopes 
elated, and trembling with a joy long 
a stranger to their hearts. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE MORNING OF THE 18TH OF MARCH. 


“ The boldness with which the national party reared its head in Milan itself, the head-quarters of a nume- 


rous Austrian army, would seem to have rested on a deeper foundation. . . . . 


It would appear to indi- 


cate an anticipation, founded on a secret concert and intelligence, of that explosion which some two months 
later occurred in every important quarter of the Austrian empire, and on an assurance that the aid of Charles 
Albert would be extended to the Milanese nobility, upon the contingency so expected.”"— Military Events in 


Italy. 
Bricutty over the face of nature 


arose the sun on the capital of north- 


ern Italy, on the morning of the 18th 
of March, 1848. For seyeral days 
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revious the general excitement reign- 
ing throughout society, from the high- 
est to the lowest circle, had been ex- 
treme ; and in every public assembly, 
garden, and coffee-house, the politi- 
cal course of events were openly can- 
vassed, and the conduct of the Aus- 
trian Government denounced in the 
strongest terms. Not even the infa- 
mous enactment of the guidiccio sta- 
tario, which authorised the authori- 
ties to arrest, try, and shoot any sus- 
ted party in the short space of two 
ours, was sufficient to prevent hun- 
dreds from freely giving loose to their 
opinions, and to the detestation in 
which they held their rulers. These 
decided manifestations of popular will, 
so unheard of, and carefully reported 
to Government by their secret agents 
and spies, were sufficient to create 
alarm in the minds of the different 
members which constituted it, and 
following out the cowardly example 
set them in France, by the flight of the 
Citizen King, Louis Philippe, who 
dared not confront the brave people 
whose generous confidence and trust 
he had basely betrayed, several of them 
openly took fear for their guide, and fled 
in terror from the scenes of their 
crimes. The governor Spucer was the 
first to set the example, and his was 
soon followed by the minister Figuel- 
mont, who had so courageously boast- 
ed but a short time previously, “‘ He 
held in his hands an infallible means 
of making the good Milanese forget their 
idol, Pius IX., and their wishes for 
national independence ;” but which, 
like all coward boasts, turned out to 
be but the vaunt of a feeble and imbe- 
cile mind, incapable of standing by 
what it asserted. On the day previous 
the news had reached Milan of an in- 
surrection having broken out at Vien- 
na, and the intelligence spread with 
lightning rapidity through every part 
of the city. But a few hours after, 
the Viceroy of Lombardy, terrified at 
the ominous aspect of affairs, fled in 
haste towards Vienna, carrying with 
him every article of value, even to his 
moveables ; and this but tended to add 
fuel to the fire of popular excitement 
and discontent which already reigned 
around on every side. Such is gene- 
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rally the dictate of the conscience 
of those who learn to govern a people, 
not by their love but by their fon a 
coward’s flight, with the deserved ex- 
ecration of every pure, honest, gene- 
rous, and noble mind. Conscience! 
what a true judge art thou, and how 
virtuous would not mankind be if they 
hearkened but to thy silent yet uner- 
ring voice, one of the most precious 
gifts ever bestowed by a beneficent 
Providence to guide the soul to the 
Fountain of Life! 

It was a Saturday* morning which 
dawned over the northern city of the 
German Cesars, the Cisalpine of 
modern republican hope. In death- 
like silence broke the hour on scenes 
which soon were to be filled with the 
forms of thousands of human beings, 
not animated with the common feel- 
ings which stir the human mind to en- 
counter the daily business of life, but 
with those exhibiting the darker and 
fiercer passions of nature — ferocity, 
cruelty, and hatred—revenge, despair, 
and patriotism! Over the calmness 
of the scene shone joyously forth the 
rays of the sun, dying with hues of 
purple and gold the thick clouds float- 
ing over the blue firmament of hea- 
ven, as if indicative of the approach 
of the storm, which was to reign not 
merely in its own sphere, but also in the 
hearts of the people, over whose head 
they floated through immensity. Slow- 
ly passed along the hand of time, and 
then a few stragglers were seen quietly 
calling at various houses, and break- 
ing by the echo of their footsteps the 
silence of the streets. Gradually the 
number of passengers increased, but 
seemingly, as if by some preconcerted 
plan, the principal part of the way- 
farers directed their steps towards 
the Piazza de’ Mercanti, the Duo- 
mo, and other places, where conspi- 
cuously were posted large placards, 
by order of Government. The excited 
looks and manners of the people, after 
perusing the contents of the poster, 
told how much their welfare and inte- 
rest was concerned in the proclama- 
tion, and of what importance they 
deemed it. The announcement was 
signed by the Conte O'Donnell, and 
proclaimed by order of the Emperor 








* I have noticed with some surprise the mistake made by two or three authors, in attri- 


buting the outbreak of the Revolution at Milan to have occurred on a Sunday, and not ou a 
Saturday. 





It took place, most certainly, on Saturday, the 18th day of March. 
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of Austria, the abolition of the cen- 
sorship of the press, and the pro- 
mise of the convocation of the States 
of the kingdom, both German and 
Slavonic, on the 3rd of July next, at 
farthest.* Beneath the placard ap- 
peared another, on which was painted 
the national-emblem of Italy, the tri- 
coloured flag, and under the words 
were written—*‘ Italians! let your an- 
swer be to our Emperor, ‘ No com- 
promise. A Nationality of our own! 
To arrive at this there is but one 
course, to arms! to arms!” 

The promises contained in the pro- 
clamation, which time has shown was 
but an invention to allay the popular 
excitement, and thus gain time for new 
specious pretences,t had, even if they 
contained truth, arrived too late. It 
was not merely a more open acknow- 
ledgment of law which was required, 
with its more equitable administration— 
the Lombards desired an Italian dy- 
nasty of their own. Thirty-two years 
of suffering and oppression had taught 
them the bitter lesson of experience— 
the little reliance there could be placed 
in the faith of an Austro-German ab- 
solutism. The hour for slight and 
gradual improvements to keep pace with 
the steady march of human progression 
and thought, had long passed away, 
never to be recalled; for the hopes 
held out, yet never realised ; the pro- 
mises given, yet always broken; the 
wearying, yet sickening sensation of 
long years of prayer and abject en- 
treaties, unheeded, unnoticed—all had 
conspired to render useless any con- 
cessions whatsoever ; promises were 
disbelieved, atonements accepted as a 
sure sign of weakness; threats but 
awoke a louder expression of dissatis- 
faction ; in short, the hour of retribu- 
tion bad come! Terrible, yet how 
beautiful is that hour, when a people, 





weighed down by the sense of a thou- 
sand acts of injustice, rise up sponta- 
neously, prince and peasant mingling 
indiscriminately together as brothers, 
to claim the unalienable rights of man, 
sanctified by the voice of prophecy 
and the Spirit of God—pale and mute 
in their stern features, offering their 
breasts a walled phalanx to the foes’ 
bayonet, their lives a willing sacrifice 
at the eternal altar of judgment ! 

At a house in the Corsie dé Servi, 
at an early hour in the morning, in a 
spacious room, was seen Porro, and 
around him collected a number of the 
members of some of the most in- 
fluential and most ancieut nobility 
of Italy —the Count Martina, the 
agent of the King of Sardinia; the 
Count Hasati; the two chiefs of 
the Borroméo family ; Vrambilla, Vis- 
conte, Velgiojoso, Trivuszi, Litta, 
Pasalacqua, and a number of others, 
whose ardent love of country and con- 
tempt of danger, which they soon after 
exhibited, has endeared them to their 
countrymen, and enriched the page of 
history with the example of a patriot- 
ism as lofty and as pure as was ever 
beheld. On the countenance of each 
person present was seen depicted the 
strong marks of mental excitement, the 
nervous twitching of the hands, the 
face pale and stern in its expression, 
the body, moving and restless in its 
motions, all proclaiming that the hour 
had come! ‘The hour long dreamt of, 
long thought of, long wished for had 
come —come at length to crush the 
galling serfdom of years of agony, of 
torture, of slavery !—the hour had come 
to triumph or to die! On their unity 
and courage, ay, even on their very 
despair, depended the liberty of their 
country ; the victory of mind over ig- 
norance, of virtue over vice, of justice 
and honesty over infamy and cruelty ! 





* The proclamation was as follows: —“ The President of H. I. M. Government thinks it 
his duty to publish the following news, contained in a telegraphic despatch, dated Vienna, 
13th instant, which arrived the same day at Chilli, and at Milan yesterday evening :— 

‘“‘ H. M. the Emperor has determined to abolish the censureship, and to publish, without 
delay, a law on the press, as well as to convoke the States of the Kingdom, both German 
and Slavonic, and also the Central Congregations of the Lombarda Venetian Kingdom. ‘The 
meeting will be held on the 3rd of next July at latest. 


“ Milan, 18th March, 1848," 


“ ConTE O'DONNELL, Vice-President. 


+ That the promises made in the proclamation issued by the Conte O’Donnell were never 
intended to be realised, the author is positive of, for he has seen a letter, in the possession of 
a friend of his, aud written by a Minister of the Austrian Crown, avowing, at the time the 
proclamation was published, that it was only a barefuced cheat to deceive the Milanese people, 


Sor the purpose of keeping them quiet. 
VOL. XLVI.—-NO. CCLXXIII. 
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The hour had come—come like a glo- 
rious beam of sunshine — to bid them 
to cast aside their sloth, luxury, and 
pleasures; to nerve their arms, to 
rouse their every energy to the coming 
struggle, and never to cease their acti- 
vity until Europe, the world at large, 
beheld the tri-coloured flag, the em- 
blem of their nationality, floating in 
peace, protected by their arms, from 
the walls of every city in Italy! Yes, 
the hour of retribution had come! 
the hour of action had arrived! 

The Count Pompeo Litta, one 
amongst the number of those assem- 
bled there, rose from his seat, and, 
unfolding a paper he held in his hands, 
exclaimed— 

“Nobles and friends !— According 
to the agreement we made on the last 
occasion we met together, we are once 
more assembled, I trust in spirit and 
in unity, to carry out the noble object 
of creating a nationality of our own. 
That the difficulties to arrive at this 
end are great, the obstacles many, I 
need not conceal from you; but cir- 
cumstances of a most favourable aspect 
seem to favour our bold and hazardous 
undertaking. The secret committee 
formed by your consent, and of which 
I have the honour of being secretary, 
has entrusted me with the document I 
hold in my hand, to communicate to 
you its contents, ‘They are as fol- 
lows :— 


“The Directions of the Commitee of the 


Lombardo Consulta to the Members of 


the Society : 

“¢ The mission entrusted to our hands has 
been satisfactorily completed. From every 
part hope smiles upon the efforts we have all 
jointly made. Tie majesty of Piedmont has 
formed the alliance on the terms understood, 
and has entered into a solemn engagement. 
The Pontiff has accorded to us his blessing 
on our enterprise. These facts are entrusted 
to the honour of the members of the Lom- 
barda Consulta to hold as sacred trusts, di- 
vulged only to inspire them with confidence 
in the success of their mission. The com- 
mittee has also been assured of immediate 
assistance from various quarters, directly the 
manifestations have become openly demon- 
strated, and have fixed the eighteenth day 
March of this year as the signal agreed on. 
The different duties in directing the signals 
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have already been made, and the members 
of the Consulta are entreated not to lose 
time, so valuable in its consequences, in re- 
sponding to the call, involving their honour 
and eternal welfare. 


“ * Signed by the 
“Chairman . . 
“* Secretary . . 


Hore. 0 
Doty.=* 


«< Gentlemen, from the document I 
have read to you, you will perceive the 
hopes of our members in attaining their 
most holy end is far from being so diffi- 
cult of realisation, when we have the po- 
sitive assurance, if we rise this day to 
vindicate our rights, to claim what we 
have been robbed of, within four or 
five days hence the brave army of Sar- 
dinia will enter Milan, to assist our 
cause of justice and of patriotism, and 
to witness our triumph. May God in 
his mercy will it to be so. This mo- 
ment, whilst I am speaking, the work 
of independence has already com- 
menced; for not until last night was 
I informed by a friend present, a mem- 
ber of our Consulta, but whose name 
I cannot divulge, of the existence of a 
society, whoseramifications have spread 
with an extraordinary rapidity through- 
out the whole of Italy, and whose ob- 
jects are similar to our own—the inde- 
pendence of country—and whose mem- 
bers are at the present hour hurrying 
from every part to join the work of 
justice, which they have determined 
shall commence this day. On the cer- 
tainty of this fact, the committee of the 
Lombarda Consulta, not without due 
caution, determined to aid in the holy 
effort, conjointly with the members of 
the society I have named. But an- 
other most important fact I must not 
omit to communicate to you, which 
is—— amongst the members of the 
society, of which my friend is pre- 
sident, there are no less than some 
four hundred who are at the present 
time in the Austrian service, and who, 
the instant we rise, will immediately 
desert the ranks of slavery and of 
shame to join those of freedom and 
virtue.¢ That you will receive them 
as brothers I cannot doubt, who, for a 
time, have forgotten the duty they owe 
their country only to awaken from 


* The document I have translated nearly literally from the original MS. 
t+ “That the Italian regiments were, in many instances, falling away from Austria, could 


be no secret to Charles Albert. 


The particular agency by which these extensive defections 


were prepared and accomplished has never been made known,.”—Military Events in Italy. 
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their dream, dictated by an honcur- 
able sense of feeling, to fly to combat 
with their brothers in the battle of na- 
tional independence. The importance 
of this fact, joined with others com- 
municated to you by your commit- 
tee, must tend to inspire you not mere- 
ly with hope, but with the certainty of 
success, At noon, therefore, this day, 
I call upon you, each and all, by the 
solemn iehen you have entered into— 
by your hopes of in future enjoying the 
real liberties appertaining to man— 
by the sacred duties you owe to coun- 
try, to home, to family, and religion, 
to meet at the Broletto,* there to enter 
upon the commencement and end of 
the glorious consummation of liberty 
to Italy. The Viceroy, the Governor, 
and other members of the Austrian 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM. 


“ They never fail who die 











Government, have already fled—fled 
without a shot being fired. Their 
flight is the signal for your rise—the 
token of the certainty of your triumph, 
Let your motto be the same as used in 
the days of Peter the Hermit, when it 
spread from mouth to mouth, and re- 
echoed through every part of Europe, 
calling forth an enthusiasm bordering 
on frenzy — It is the will of God!— 

it is the will of God!’ ” 

Loud applause followed the speech 
of the Count Pompeo Litta, and the 
soul-inspiring cry of ‘ It is the will of 
God!” resounded in the room. The 
hour had come, the die was cast: in 
that startling cry echoed the feelings 
long controlled, but now impossible to 
be subdued — Retribution ! Justice ! 
—Freedom ! 


In a great cause ; the block may soak their gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle walls— 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 
Elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 

They but augment the deep and sweeping thoughts 
Which overpower all others, and conduct 


Turovex the streets of Milan pour a 
countless multitude of people, the 
greatest part of whom directed their 
steps towards the Town Hall of Milan. 
Gloriously grand and noble was the 
spectacle they offered—one sole feeling, 
one sole hope, one sole thought ani- 
mating their hearts—the love of coun- 
try. In them was awoke once more 
the ancient spirit of nationality, start- 
ing again from the grave of centuries, 
the bound of years forgotten in the 
spell animating each arm, each heart— 
heaven-born Liberty. Lovely is that 
feeling when sincerely felt, tor there 
neither ambition places its gory hand, 
nor passion, with any of its sinful sen- 
sations, but all is pure, bright, and 
true in its golden rays of love. Bro- 
ther unites with brother, class with 
class, animosities, prejudices, all for- 
gotten alike—the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity claiming them as her children, 
worthy of the intellectuality of mind. 
Unarmed as they were, still their 
thoughts were freely given loose to, 


‘The world at last to freedom.”—Byron, 


* The Broletto, a building appropriated to the Municipal Council. 


and from voice to voice was echoed 
the cries of ‘* Long live the indepen- 
dence of Italy !” ** Down with the po- 
lice!” ‘* Away with the Tedeschi!” 
In a mass of confusion along the streets 
pour that wild multitude, till they 
arrive before the municipal palace. 
Here they were met by the Podesta 
of Milan, the Count Hasati, and the 
various municipal authorities, who 
placing themselves at their head, 
moved onward towards the palace of 
the Governor, the Count Spucer. 
As they approached their destination, 
the two Austrian soldiers who stood 
guarding the large entrance-door of 
the palace took alarm, and long ac- 
customed to act upon their own autho- 
rity to insult the people with impu- 
nity, at once fired upon the crowd ad- 
vancing towards them. For a mo- 
ment the people paused, and then 
rushed upon their minds the bitter 
memories of a thousand injuries, and 
loud broke from their lips the ery of 
** Death to the Tedeschi!” And on- 
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ward, like a mighty stream, poured 
the multitude, strong in their might, 
in the justness of their cause, and in 
an instant the two soldiers fell dead 
before the fifty arms that struck them 
to the ground — the first offering at 
the shrine of Justice! The first blood 
was shed — the first charm broken — 
the spell of fear of long years crush- 
ed. Before them stood Hope, beckon- 
ing with her inspired hand towards 
freedom !—behind chains, slavery, tor- 
ture, and death! Could they pause ? 
No! a thousand times no! And on- 
ward they rush, and in a few mo- 
ments more the entire guard of the 
— was disarmed, and stood help- 
ess before the infuriate multitude. 
Death they deserved; but still that 
maddened crowd, even in the first 
triumph of the moment, burning with 
the oppression of long years, respected 
the helpless state of their prisoners, 
and remembering that blood but sul- 
lied their holy cause, they paused in 
their path of revenge, and spared 
the lives of the Germans! Noble re- 
venge ! true spirit of liberty! that in 
the hour of power spares the hand 
that injures! Still their task was but 
commenced, and they must wring from 
the hands of their oppressors what was 
refused to their prayers and entreaties. 
Up again resounded through the air 
the ery of “ Arms and a civic guard !” 
and in the absence of the other Aus- 
trian authorities the Vice-President, the 
Conte O'Donnell, tremblingly signed 
the decrees authorising the police to 
surrender their arms, and the munici- 
— to form a civic guard.* With 
oud shouts of ** Viva la liberta!” the 
crowd, still headed by the municipal 
authorities, retraced their steps to- 
wards the Broletto. In an instant more, 
and from the highest summit of the 
building suddenly floated in the breeze, 
like a glorious ray of light, the long 
lost and cherished banner, the national 
tri-coloured flag of Italy. Could the 
feelings of a suppressed race be any 
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longer contained, when again, after 
many a year, waved on high the dear 
emblem of their nationality? No, it 
is only those who have ever felt the 
galling feeling of slavery, the spectacle 
of child, wife, and sister existing and 
living merely at the arbitrary will of a 
fearful power—to-morrow perhaps the 
lash torturing their delicate limbs, the 
iron chain covering their arms, the 
rude grip of the soldier insulting their 
virtue— who can imagine the wild joy 
of exultation that fills the heart at the 
very sight of a tattered flag that pro- 
mises them a release from scenes dis- 
graceful to humanity, to civilisation, 
and religion. And with eyes wet with 
tears, and with frantic expressions of 
joy, was again and again that banner 
of freedom greeted by the Milanese. 
The poorexile, torn from his home, wan- 
dering in the land of strangers, feeling 
no warm heart beating responsive to 
his own, and capable of understanding 
the various sensations which momenta- 
rily govern his heart, never recalls the 
memory of that moment without a 
feeling of burning and proud joy. He 
will yet live to see again the day when 
once more that flag, that flag of love, 
will float triumphantly in the van of 
battle, and never rest till it covers 
and for ever the blood-stained banner 
of the House of Hapsburg ! 

But hark! what is that sound that 
suddenly booms in the distance, like 
the vibration of thunder? It is the 
signal gun of the Castle, calling twen- 
ty thousand troops to arms, and fired 
by the order of Marshal Radetzky. It 
acted like a spark of fire on the peo- 
ple, and instantly, awake to the danger 
of the moment, uprose high and clear 
the cry of “To arms! to arms!” and 
the multitude crowded to the narrow 
streets which intersect the Broletto 
from the Castle. Then was beheld 
one of those curious and strange spec- 
tacles, marking the energy, the spirit, 
and determination of a people. Like 
a light of inspiration, every one seemed 


* The decrees signed by the Conte O’Donnell were as follows :— 
“ The Vice-President, seeing the necessity of maintaining order, authorises the municipality 


to arm the civic guard. 


“Conte O'DONNELL.” 


“The guard of the police will give up their arms to the municipality immediately. 


“Contre O’DoNNELL.” 


“The direction of the police is abandoned, and the security of the city is confided to the 


municipality. 


“Conta O’DoNNELL” 
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to understand the work he had to ac- 
complish. The stones and pavement 
in the streets were instantly, as if 
by magic, torn from their foundation, 
and carried into the houses on either 
side of the streets. Large pieces of fur- 
niture, beds, pianofortes, chairs, tables, 
and fifty other miscellaneous articles, 
were thrown from the houses, and 
barricade after barricade sprung up 
with the rapidity of lightning. Wo- 
men, and even children, assisted in 
the work of preparing to resist the 
foe. Noble matrons, wives, sisters, 
daughters, mingled in the thickest of 
the crowd, exhorting the men to re- 
member they were slaves. ‘* Work!” 
exclaimed a lady of the highest rank 
to one who paused to take breath, 
«work if you are worthy of manhood !” 
**Do not forget your brother in pri- 
son!” uttered a delicate young girl to 
another ; “remember how joyful will 
be your meeting!” Little children of 
seven and eight years of age assisted 
to carry the stones into the houses, 
while quantities of boiling water were 
prepared to be cast upon the heads of 
their assailants. Such was the glorious 
animation inspiring the hearts of all, 
and making every infant a hero— 
what will not slaves do, to burst the 
bondage that chains them to mother 
earth—the godlike spirit, the heroism 
of the true soul! 

Before the large space of ground 
facing the Castle of Milan, a large, 
imposing body of Austrian troops 
formed in serried columns. Confident 
in their numbers, and despising the 
weakness of a people they had long 
been accustomed to look upon as de- 
void of courage and unity, they moved 
forward to the attack with the certainty 
of an easy victory. Little did they 
imagine that even a coward becomes 
a hero when driven and goaded to 
desperation by the exercise of a ty- 
ranny passing the bounds of human 
comprehension —brutality, hatred, its 
passion; virtue, liberty, its bitterest 
foes. The sword of Justice was drawn 
—its glittering rays waved on high— 
the children of her choice, stern, pale, 
and with throbbing hearts, awaited the 
Austrian, calling upon Heaven to aid 
their battle of righteous retribution— 
to witness with what truth and sin- 
cerity their hearts beat with the love 
of country and independence. Yes; 
that cry, that earnest prayer of heart, 
embodying the eternal rights of hu- 
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manity, was heard; soon to echo 
through Europe, startling the despots 
of the world with its wild shout of 
long-suppressed joy — its bold deter- 
mination to be free. Can the soul be 
enslaved? Never! It wings its flight 
to paradise — Eternity, its glorious 
own! 

Loud through the air pealed forth 
the shrill sound of the trumpets, and 
onward advanced the Austrians to 
the attack, ‘The first barricades are 
soon reached; and then commenced 
the deadly strife — the strife on which 
depended the hopes of an entire peo- 
ple. ‘The first obstacles are soon re- 
moved ; but the further the Austrians 
advance, the more earnest becomes the 
combat, the courage of the Milanese 
rising with each new triumph of their 
foe. Fight on, fight on, brave hearts! 
it is better to die as men than to live 
on as slaves. See how those delicate 
females aid you in the struggle—those 
females so dear to your heart ;—the 
mother, the sister, the wife, cheering 
you on by their presence, dauntless in 
the midst of every danger. Unarmed 
as you are, still see how those terrible 
stones, those large masses of pavement, 
carry death and destruction in the 
ranks of your foes, often crushing to 
death both man and horse. Fight on! 
yes, fight on! fight for your liberties, 
for your manhood, for the dearest ties 
that make life sweet and dear to man, 
for the bold independence that courage 
itself can ever earn. Does not Jus- 
tice stand by your side—does not hea- 
ven smile upon your efforts? Yes; 
your cause is one worthy of the bright- 
est efforts of heroism; and without 
the means of insuring victory, nobly 
are you doing your duty. On, on 
again to the attack; throw stone upon 
stone on the enemy; pour the boiling 
water upon their heads—you may yet 
triumph in your despair. Hark to 
those frightful screams, to the shouts 
of command, the groans of the dying! 
and then see your brave countryman, 
Martina, who, in his last moments of 
life, still echoes the only wish of his 
heart, ** Long live the independence of 
Italy.” The enemy has paused; 
your desperation has startled him. 
But again he advances, no longer as 
formeriy, in heavy columns, but now 
in long lines on either side of the 
streets, protecting himself as well as 
he can by the numerous balconies 
that project from your houses, Again 
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the fire of musketry is heard ; the bells 
pealing loud the call to arms; and the 
steady discipline of the enemy must 
prevail. Every inch of ground dis- 
pute as becomes your manhood; for 
Europe, the world at large, stands a 
spectator of your acts. Recall from 
the grave the ancient spirit of your 
forefathers, and let it nerve your arms 
with the courage of the tigress defending 
her young. Alas! the enemy still 
gains ground, and you are driven from 
street to street. Great God! look 
down and aid in their weakness those 
poor victims of oppression and tor- 
ture! 

The combat had now continued 
nearly four hours, and the Austrian 
foe had only gained, after a fearful 
loss of life, the approach to the Town 
Hall of Milan. Here the battle be- 
came more desperate than ever, as the 
Broletto was defended by a small band 
of the noblest families in Lombardy. 
In vain did the enemy make effort 
after effort to force the massive gates ; 
they were driven back each time with 
terrible loss of life. Cheering each 
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other on by word and by act, the Mi- 
lanese displayed a courage truly heroic. 
No danger seemed too great to en- 
counter; no obstacle too difficult to 
overcome. At length the enemy suc- 
ceeded in planting a petard opposite 
the great gate, and in a moment more 
the gate was driven in, and the Aus- 
trians were pouring into the building. 
Hand to hand, the oppressor and the 
oppressed met in desperate fight—no 
quarter asked, no quarter given. Vain 
the efforts of the Milanese; fruitless 
that hopeless struggle! An armed 
foe, with overpowering numbers, has 
gained the day; and the Broletto is in 
the hands of the Austrians, That 
dear standard, reared but a few hours 
ago — the glorious pledge of your na- 
tionality — disappears from the spot 
where it but a few moments ago floated 
so triumphantly ; and night comes, as 
if in mourning, to weep with you, 
Milanese, for the mournful end of that 
glorious struggle so happily begun. 
Weep, yes, weep; the foe is trium- 
phant, and on your heads seems ga- 
thering the vengeance of tomorrow. 


ANTIQUE GLIMPSES, 


Grey-faced Spirit, let us sit, 

Sit and muse an hour with thee ; 
While before our visioned eyes 
Something of the past may rise, 

Rise, and live again, and flit, 
As through a sphere of alchemy. 


Come, thou jocund firstling, come 
Mounted on thy milky goat. 
Dusky form, with Indian brow, 
We can hear thy piping now, 
Cheerful as the cricket's hum, 
Adown the sunny silence float. 


Beside thy path a ruddy shape 
Chants snatches of old song divine ; 
While slyest lights around his hair 
Are sliding, as in thickets there, 
With head thrown back upon a vine, 
He lips the purple drooping grape. 


And who art thou, and who art thou, 
With ringlet-hidden eyes demure ? 
We know thee, too, thou rosy, coy, 
Low-lisping, lithe Idalian Boy : 
No marvel that thy beauties’ lure 
Should draw the nymphs to kiss thy brow. 
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Who follows next? The wingéd Girl 
Who loved thee, roving by thy side, 
In balsam breathings through the may 
Of many a lonely amber day; 
When she would wreathe thy locks, and hide 
Her blushes in some golden curl. 


Come, Naiad, draped in woven weeds, 
And dripping lilies of the stream— 
Sweet image! o’er thy wat’ry cheek 
The sunshine plays in touches meek ; 
And slanting o’er the level meads, 
Crowns thy cold forehead with its beam. 


Hark! from yon temple near the shore, 
Piled high with many a marble shaft, 
There comes a rush of wings, and lo! 
A shape mercurial, white as snow, 
Winks at the towns he hurries o’er, 
From close-capp’d brow of wit and craft. 


See where the autumn river’s drift 
Curves slowly round the fields of corn ; 
Its red-faced god, with rushes crown’d, 
Sits by the windless bank, embrowned 
With fallen leaves, and seems to lift, 
And faintly blow his wreathed horn, 


But who is this that seems to pass 
Like music from the noon-white sky ? 
What form of beauty, grace, and bloom, 
Toward yonder bower of myrtle gloom 
Comes floating o’er the sun-warm grass, 
In soft Olympian majesty ? 


Ah, who could miss thy name, though screened 
In golden clouds thou movest thus ; 
With blossomed mouth, and breath of musk, 
And eyes as sweet as summer dusk ; 
And breast with tremulous azure veined, 
Like vase of white convolvulus ? 


Oft in yon sunset’s banquet space 
The radiant ranks of deity 
Feel their immortal pulses throng 
With lovesome tumult, when thy song 
Fountains the stillness, and that face 
Looks earthward o’er the splendrous sea. 


But, while we muse, the wint’ry god, 
Who moves the winds and floods the springs, 
With sadden’d face, grey as the thaw, 
And beard of icicle and snow, 
Above the distant lonely road, 
Sails silently on wat’ry wings. 


And on yon desolate summit curled 
In cloud, above the wave and blast, 
Deject in dreams of lost command, 
A group of old Forms, solemn and grand, 
Look mournfully across the world, 
Ere melting nightward in the vast. ae eB 
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ODES OF ANACREON. 


ODE LII. 
ON THE WINE PRESS. 


Tue young men are piling in osier baskets 
The fruits of the ripened vine ; 

The village maidens stand by them laughing, 
Their glorious black eyes shine ; 

As they tread out the juice of the golden grape, 
And the wine-vat fills to the brim, 

How merrily floats on the autumn wind 
The sound of the Bacchic hymn. 


The old man drains from the beechen goblet 
‘The juice as it bubbles to light ; 
Then dances along the sunny meadows, 
And shakes his hairs snow white. 
Hurrah! old man, for the golden grape, 
And the spirit that swells within ; 
And crown thy head with the freshest flowers, 
Though scant thy locks and thin. 


The young man filled with its fire, surprises 
A beautiful village maid, 

Asleep on a bed of lilies and roses 
In yonder leafy glade : 

And he blesses the j juice of the golden grape, 
And Semele’s smiling son, 

For the beautiful maid, who had oft refused, 
In that moonlight hour was won. 


ODE LXV. 
ON GOLD AND WINE. 


Wuen gold, like some deceitful slave, 
With feet, wind-wingéd, flies, 

‘Lhink’st thou I weep, or idly rave, 
Or toil for new supplies ? 

No, no; my heart with sunshine swells, 
My lute proclaims my joy ; 

My festal flower, my wine-cup, tells 
My scorn of such a toy. 


My soul relieved from thoughts of gold, 
Gives to the wind its care ; 
I revel asin days of old, 
And chant some sweet soft air. 
But in my elysian moments, lo! 
The slave returns with store 
Of rich old wine, whose purple glow 
‘Tempts me from song once mores 
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Avaunt bright tempter !—quit my bow'r: 
My lute, the songs I sing, 
Give me more joy in one short hour 
Than thou couldst ever bring. 
Well do I know thy poisonous arts— 
Thy schemes in smilings drest— 
Away ! betrayer of young hearts, 
Nor blight the minstrel’s rest. 


Love once was tempted by thy spell, 
It cankered all his days ; 
It breathed into his golden shell, 
And marred his finest lays, 
Hence—herd with cold and faithless men, 
Who welcome thee with glee ; 
My lute, my bower, yon lonely glen, 
Are more than wealth to me. 





THE SESSION oF 1854-5. 


In our opening number for the present 
year, we noticed the abortive first act 
with which the session of Parliament, 
recently brought to a close, was inaus- 
piciously begun. It remains now to 


sum up the results of the subsequent 


performances, with the same view 
which then influenced us, of endea- 
vouring to extract instruction for the 
future from the blunders or crimes of 
the past. Of the opinions we express- 
ed in January, respecting the policy of 
the late Coalition Government and the 
proceedings of Parliament under its 
guidance, we have to retract no item. 
The events that have since followed 
prove that the extraordinary measure 
of convening the Legislature twelve 
days before Christmas originated, as 
we then surmised, in a sudden impulse 
of fear, produced by the development 
of official ignorance, incapacity, and 
presumption, into the enormous peril 
to which the army was exposed in the 
Crimea. ‘Time has also shown, that 
from the two legislative acts which 
the fertility of the ministerial mind 
was then able to put forth, scarcely 
any results have as yet been derived. 
The isles were frighted from their pro- 
priety by the calling of an extraordi- 
nary session to pass the Militia-volun- 
teering and the Foreign Enlistment 
Bills, in December, 1854; and now, 
in August, 1855, there are two or three 
regiments of militia serving outside 
the United Kingdom under the provi- 


sions of the Act; and not one foreign 
mercenary has yet joined the army at 
the seat of war. The Government as 
a body, had, in truth, no definite po- 
licy; and we now know that many of 
its individual members were Russian 
at heart, and had no other object in 
view but to bring the war in which 
they had themselves involved the 
country to as speedy a close as possi- 
ble, and with as scant an amount of 
damage to the enemy, either in 
strength or reputation, as circum- 
stances would permit. The proposi- 
tion to recruit the army with foreigners, 
made in such hot haste after the cala- 
mitous triumphs of Inkermann and 
Balaklava, was, perhaps, acceded to 
by some of the ministers in stupid re- 
spect tor the precedents of the late 
war; but its necessary and obvious 
tendency was to encourage the enemy, 
by informing him that our resources 
were exhausted, and to dishearten the 
nation by proclaiming an authoritative 
opinion that it could place no safe re- 
liance upon its own strength and spi- 
rit. It is humiliating to be obliged to 
confess that little doubt can now re- 
main that this tendency was perceived 
by Mr. Gladstone and his associates, 
and that it was calculated upon as an 
efficient means for furthering their de- 
signs, The most important operations 
of the second part of the session were, 
indeed, exposures of the feeble treason 
of those half-measure plotters, and their 
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coincident removal from the position 
they were unfortunately suffered to 
occupy too long, to their own indelible 
disgrace, and to the serious injury of 
the national interests. 

The Session of 1854-5 has been de- 
scribed as one of debates and incidents 
rather than of legislative work ; yet the 
actual business done was by no means 
either small in amount or unimportant 
in character. In the financial depart- 
ment, an income-tax of sixteenpence in 
the pound, increased duties on spirits 
and tea, an addition of sixteen millions 
to the funded debt, an issue of seven 
millions of Exchequer bills and bonds, 
to be added to twenty-three millions 
ery afloat, loans to Sardinia and 

urkey (which will be subsidies), to 
the amount together of seven millions, 
are, doubtless, monuments of Parlia- 
mentary activity at once impressive 
and durable, although their construc- 
tion occupied little time, and, except 
in one notable instance, they were 
brought to completion without the 
slightest difficulty or hindrance. In 
all, 129 bills received the Royal assent 
since the 12th of December last ; and 
of these, 108 were introduced by mi- 
nisters, and 21 by private members. 
The numerical addition to the statutes 
thus made is somewhat greater than 
was accomplished last year, when alto- 
gether 123 bills passed into law. With 
the smallness of the quantity of legis- 
lative work done we, in truth, see no 
reason to find fault, and its quality 
would, in all probability, not have 
been better, had more important sub- 
jects been handled in the faltering and 
uncertain spirit of the season. As it 
was, some small legal reforms were 
effected ; a weak struggle to prevent 
London from being smothered in its 
own exuvie was begun by the passing 
of the ** Metropolis Local Management 
Act;” the principle of limited liability 
in trading partnerships was established 
in a measure so narrowly framed as to 
frustrate its practical application; and 
by the Newspaper Stamp-duties’ Act 
the Herculean task was achieved (ac- 
eidentally, it is true) of convincing 
a knot of Manchester demagogues of 
their own folly. ‘These, and the par- 
tial repeal of the restrictive Beer Act, 
are the main feats in law-making which 
distinguish the session; and they are 
not of such a character as to induce us 
te regret much that there were not 
more of the kind, or that mightier en- 
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terprises were not undertaken by those 
who performed them. The Limited 
Liability Act will, perhaps, bring some 
disrepute upon its principle by the 
clumsiness of the machinery with which 
its working is encumbered; but the 
principle has been conceded, and the 
commercial spirit of the country is too 
influential to permit of its remaining 
unapplied. The theory that it is bet- 
ter to allow the small capitalist to em- 
ploy his savings in trade than to force 
him to hoard, being now admitted, a 
way will, no doubt, be found to open 
money-stockings, and to employ un- 
profitable bank-balances, without ex- 
posing the owners to the risk of utter 
ruin in speculations in which they may 
see good reason to make an adven- 
ture, although their regular avocations 
should prevent them from taking an 
active part in their conduct. Of the 
Newspaper Stamp Act, the best we 
can say is, that it will probably be pro- 
ductive of no permanent public mis- 
chief. It has lessened the revenue by 
some two or three hundred thousand 
pounds yearly, and it has not produced 
that extension of newspaper circula- 
tion which its advocates promised. 
The cheap press that started into a 
mushroom existence under its influence 
has even already almost entirely pe- 
rished; and if some inconvenience and 
loss have been entailed upon estab- 
lished journals, and some useless la~ 
bour imposed upon the Post Office by 
the change, some good has been done 
by the exposure made of the presump- 
tion and ignorance of the Manchester 
demagogues, and, it is to be hoped 
also, by the enlightenment as to the ex- 
tent to which those individuals repre- 
sent public opinion, which has been 
afforded to the Government. Stunned 
by the bellowing of Messrs. Gibson, 
Cobden, and Bright, the ministers 
surrendered the newspaper stamp-du- 
ties, as they supposed, to popular cla~ 
mour. On the other hand, in total igno- 
rance of the state of public opinion, 
they provoked the Hyde-Park insur- 
rection by shutting their ears to sounds 
of popular discontent but too audible 
to everyone outside of the circle of 
professional politicians, yet only heard 
there when their violence was so great 
as to cause that panic in which the no- 
vel and absurd limitation of the an- 
cient English right of beer-drinking 
was partially removed with the un- 
seemly haste of great fear, 
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Every attempt to make men religious 

or moral by penal lawshas been, andever 
will be, futile ; and the Beer Act being 
such an attempt, it was manifestly 
right to desist from an enterprise which 
never should have been begun. Yet it 
is impossible to deny that the manner 
in which the false step was retraced 
was injurious to the dignity of Parlia- 
ment, and damaging to the character 
of representative institutions. The ob- 
noxious statute was virtually abrogated 
in a cour pleniere of the mob; it was 
merely its formal repeal that was timidly 
and reluctantly registered by the Le- 
gislature. The precedent of asuccessful 
invasion of the principles of our mixed 
constitution was thusset, and will,doubt- 
less, be hailed with pleasure by the 
Red Republicans of the day; while we 
may imagine the manes of the ultra- 
Democrats of the first American Con- 
gress to be soothed by the surrender of 
one of the most ancient aristocratic 
forms of the English legislature, by 
which the late session was also rendered 
remarkable. There is little intrinsic 
importance in the naked fact, that 
henceforward messages may be carried 
between the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons by their respective clerks, instead 
of, as of old, by Judges, Masters in 
Chancery, or the Queen’s Ancient 
Sergeant, in the one case, and by Mem- 
bers of the Lower House in the other: 
but it is curious and racy of the time, 
that the change should have been made 
without opposition, and almost without 
remark, from the English to the Ame- 
rican practice, when, some sixty years 
since, the latter was introduced in pre- 
ference to the former, only after length- 
ened discussion, and in the face of much 
opposition, among the eminent men 
who inaugurated the constitution of the 
great Republic. 

Into an enumeration of the failures of 
the late session it would be bootless to 
enter, even did our limited time and 
— permit of our doing so. We 
shall, therefore, proceed at once to a 
brief consideration of the events that 
give its peculiar character to this por- 
tion of our constitutional history, and 
that have so much deranged the rela- 
tions of parties and public men, as to 
render it difficult to foresee the nature 
of combinations and arrangements 
that are, nevertherless, to all appear- 
ance, immediately impending. When 


Parliament adjourned for the Christ- 
mas recess, on the 23rd of December, 
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the ricketty condition of the Coalition 
Government was obvious to every eye ; 
and the general expectation that the 
resumption of business on the 23rd of 
January would be the signal for its dis- 
ruption, was strengthened in every 
mind by the proof of the hopeless in- 
capacity of its principal members, 
which each day’s report of the suffer- 
ings of the army in the Crimea brought, 
in the interval, to England. It was, 
therefore, no more than an expression 
of the common opinion of the nation 
to which Mr. Roebuck gave utterance 
on the first night of the second meeting 
of the House of Commons, when he put 
upon the books his notice of motion for 
**a ‘select committee to inquire into 
the condition of the army before Sebas- 
topol, and into the conduct of those de- 
partments of the Government whose 
duty it has been to minister to the 
wants of that army.” Two days after 
this step was taken, the House and the 
country were surprised by an intima- 
tion being made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that Lord John Russell 
had resigned his office of President of 
the Council ; and upon the succeeding 
evening Lord John himself stated, in 
explanation of his retirement, that he 
found it impossible to join in opposing 
the proposed inquiry which (he could 
not, he said, deny) was demanded by 
existing evils, and by the fact that ef- 
fectual means had not been taken to 
remedy them. His own share in the 
faults of the past he attempted to 
lighten by showing that he had remon- 
strated upon the state of affairs with 
Lord Aberdeen more than two months 
before; that he had then demanded 
that the Duke of Newcastle should be 
superseded in his post of Minister of 
War by Lord Palmerston, as the only 
man available whose experience and 
inherent vigour of mind fitted him to 
guide the great operations in hand 
with authority and success. Lord 
John cast out an anchor a-head in the 
shape of a declaration of very bellicose 
sentiments on his own part, and he ex- 
hibited the shortness of his political 
vision by pledging his opinion that, if 
a safe and honourable peace could not 
be rendered possible by Russian con- 
cessions, Austria would bring her 
500,000 men into the field in aid of the 
allies. It was at once apparent to 
the whole world, that the ex-President 
of the Council saw the danger that im- 
pended over his colleagues, and that 
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he had determined, at once, to secure 
himself from the storm, and to make 
preparations for putting out, on his 
own account, into the troubled waters 
which their destruction should leave 
open. His design was seen through, 
and so universally despised, that when 
Lord Aberdeen resigned a few days 
afterwards, upon the defeat of the mi- 
nistry on Mr. Roebuck’s motion, Lord 
John Russell found himself in a state 
of complete isolation. No one would 
join with a man who had deserted his 
comrades under the very fire of an 
enemy; and when, amid the uncertain- 
ties of the ministerial interregnum that 
followed, he was applied to by the 
Queen to form a government, he could 
not obtain the assistance of a single 
friend or follower. 

The appointment of the Committee 
of Inquiry was resisted by the minis- 
ters, and by a small section of the 
press in their interest, upon the 
grounds that it would be virtually a 
transfer of the executive power into 
the hands of the House of Commons; 
that it would weaken the discipline of 
the army; and that, by the disclosures 
it might lead to, it would impair the 
cordiality of our alliance with France. 
It produced none of these effects, 
being, in truth, so conducted as to be 
made a mere farce and blind, in so 
far as its ostensible purpose was con- 
cerned. Persons who could have given 
important testimony were not called 
upon; the examinations were carried 
on in the loosest and most desultory 
manner, and yet were stopped 
short in every case in which they 
seemed likely to elicit disclosures that 
might be damaging to the higher ofli- 
cials; and in the end, the enormous 
mass of evidence accumulated was 
nothing more than a muddled dilution 
of the statements of the newspaper 
correspondents, the truth of which no 
one doubted and it wasimpossible to re- 
fute. Nevertheless, the motion of 
Mr. Roebuck did good service to the 
country, and the resistance offered to 
it by the ministers showed in a re- 
markable manner the thick ignorance 
of public opinion which blinded the 
majority of the members of the Coali- 
tion. Nor were their eyes more than 
partially opened by that extraordinary 
majority of 305 to 148, which drove 
them in a body from office. The 
operation did not prevent the Peelite 
section from courting another humi- 
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liation, when, making the rescinding 
of the resolution for the appointment 
of the committee a condition of their 
remaining in the revivified cabinet, 
they found themselves obliged to se- 
cede, and they did so with the full ac- 
cord of the entire body of the people. 
In the course of a close observation of 
public events, now not of the shortest, 
we remember no vote of the House of 
Commons more entirely in unison with 
the general feeling than that which 
drove Lord Aberdeen from office ; and 
certainly no retirement of a statesman 
from the public service was ever more 
universally satisfactory than that of 
Messrs. Gladstone, and Sidney Her- 
bert, and Sir James Graham. To 
every man who went into society of 
any class, public or private, or who 
spoke for five minutes with a casual 
acquaintance at the corner of a street, 
it was known, that among civilians, 
soldiers, farmers, artisans, men and 
women, rich and poor, the common 
sentiment had been, for many months 
distrust in those men’s honesty 

and patriotism; the common desire, 
a wish for their removal from the con- 
fidential service of the Crown. Yet, 
strange to say, it was not until their 
own presumption forced the conclusion 
upon the mind of Lord Palmerston, 

that he, their colleague, discovered 

that their co-operation was not neces- 
sary to the formation of an adminis- 
tration—stranger still, that the leader 
of the Opposition, Lord Derby, did not 
even sooner know, that to urge a stern 
and relentless war upon them and 
their policy was the only course by 

which it was possible for him to con- 
ciliate popular support sufficient to 

warrant his acceptance of office. To 

our mind nothing has ever appeared 

more remarkable than the general ig- 

norance of what is passing around, and 

most concerns them, in which our pub- 

lic men are commonly enveloped. 

Wrapped in the fog and smoke of Lon. 

don, their mental vision seems incapable 

of perceiving any object but as it looms 

through that dense mist, which often 

converts pigmies into giants, or shows 

some harmless or contemptible reptile 

in the likeness of a formidable mon- 

ster. Many instances in point might 
be adduced; but we doubt if we could 

cite one more striking than the illusion 

under the influence of which Lord 

Derby frustrated what we must sup- 
pose to be his own ambition, and scat- 
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tered his party, by requesting Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Sidney Herbert to 
accept seats in a cabinet of his 
formation. Had he no friend at hand 
to tell him what was said in any draw- 
ing-room, or at any dinner-table, out- 
side the charmed circle of placemen, 
actual or possible— no secretary or 
barber from whom he could hear the 
gossip of a club or pot-house? Were 
his own ears stopped, that he heard 
no murmur of the general voice? We 
must imagine that he was thus isolated 
from the common world, before we can 
approach to a comprehension of the pos- 
bility of a man of his acuteness commit- 
ting so obviousa mistakeas that to which 
we havereferred. The mistake, however, 
he did fall into, and thus brought to a 
short ending “ those abortive negotia- 
tions which (to use the language of the 
Times) made known, in so signal a 
manner, the weakness and incompe- 
tency of the Opposition in the eyes of 
its own chosen leader.” From that 
moment Lord Palmerston became, if 
not the master of the situation, at all 
events the sole occupant of it. Yet, 
upon his mind, also, the cloud of ig- 
norance seems still to have lain heavily, 
obscuring all that was passing around. 
Before the lucky insolence of the 
Peelites had relieved him of the op- 
geo of their companionship, he 
ad rehabilitated the sham of the 
Vienna conferences, by commissioning 
Lord John Russell to take part in them 
as minister plenipotentiary, for the 
special purpose of considering Aus- 
trian proposals of peace. No sooner 
had he got rid of his peace-at-any- 
price colleagues, and begun to rise 
proportionately in the public estima- 
tion, than he promulgated a sort of 
confession of faith in the pending ne- 
gociation, by placing his peace-pleni- 
otentiary in his cabinet, and entrust- 
ing him with the seals of the Colonial 
Office. Yet, all this time the whole 
country thought and said (as they 
had thought and said for many 
months), that the road to peace lay 
through Sebastopol, and that the way 
of Vienna could lead only to more ex- 
tended and more disastrous war. By 
acting upon that opinion, the people 
had broken up the Aberdeen ministry, 
and it was by virtue of its influence 
that Lord Palmerston became First 
Lord of the Treasury ; yet he appears 
to have had no clear perception of the 
strength of the popular feeling, or he 
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was, perhaps, confounded by the noise 
and fury of the Manchester clique ; 
for upon no other hypothesis can we 
explain his persistence in a policy 
which had already produced such ca- 
lamitous results, and which was in op- 
osition to every known inclination of 
is mind. Fortunately for the honour 
of England this error was counter- 
vailed by the presumptuous confidence 
in the vanity and folly of the English 
and French diplomatists entertained by 
the Russian Court. The offer to ac- 
cept a paper guarantee for the limita- 
tion of the naval power of Russia in the 
Black Sea, accompanied though it was 
by a special salvo for the honour of the 
Czar, and by a concession of the status 
quo in regard to territorial arrange- 
ments, was refused. Lord Palmerston 
got another chance: and Lord John 
Russell, in his extreme anxiety to make 
a good stroke, again over-reached him- 
self. When the proposal for a paper 
limitation of the Russian fleet failed, 
the Austrian minister, probably with a 
view to procrastinate, rather than with 
any hope of its acceptance, proposed 
‘a system of counterpoise ”—that the 
allies should be formally permitted by 
the Czar to maintain ships in a certain 
numerical proportion to his own in the 
Black Sea, which they now sweep from 
shore to shore, without asking his leave, 
and upon whose waters a Russian cock- 
boat dare not venture. Such an ar- 
rangement would have been a chronic 
war, yet Lord John Russell strongly 
urged its acceptance upon the Cabinet. 
The light of public opinion was, how- 
ever, beginning to break through the 
clouds that darkened the vision of Lord 
Palmerston, and the new proposal was 
sternly and peremptorily rejected ina 
dispatch bearing Lord Clarendon’s 
name, in which the bubble of the Aus- 
trian treaty of offence and defence, of 
the 2nd of December, was burst, and 
the British Government declared that 
‘*they would prefer the continuation 
of war to a peace that would not be 
honourable, nor likely to last.” This 
despatch was dated upon the 8th of May, 
Lord John Russell having returned to 
London in the end of April, and occu- 
pied the interval in advocating his views 
by personal communications with his 
colleagues. Of all these proceedings 


not a particle was made known to the 
nation; but a good deal of suspicion 
having been excited by the sudden dis- 
missal of the French minister, M. 
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Drouyn de l'Huys, from the cabinet 
of the Emperor, our own plenipoten- 
tary, frightened by his fate, again came 
to the resolution to provide against 
danger by casting out a stream-anchor 
in the shape of a loud announcement 
that his voice was still for war. On 
the 24th of May, Mr. Disraeli moved a 
resolution in the House of Commons, 
expressing ‘dissatisfaction with the 
ambiguous language, and uncertain 
conduct of her Majesty’s Government 
in reference to the great question of 
peace or war;” and thereupon Lord 
John Russell got up in his place, and 
having solemnly denounced the ambi- 
tion of Russia, declared, ‘‘ in the words 
of a high authority, that ifshe objected 
toreduce her navy, it would be a proof 
she intended aggression.’’ She had not 
merely objected, but contemptuously 
refused to make any such reduction, 
to this very lord; and, but a short three 
weeks before, he had urged his col- 
leagues to admit her objection, to aban- 
don their demand for limitation, and 
adopting the “ principle of counter- 
poise,” to conclude a peace which they 
pronounced would ‘not be honourable 
nor likely to last.” But of this latter 
feature in the ease the public, as we 
have said, then knew nothing, and all 
ambiguity being purged out of the lan- 
guage of her Majesty’s Government by 
the ex-Plenipotentary’s lucid explana- 
tions, Mr. Roebuck and some other 
members were converted, and the vote 
of censure was negatived by a majority 
of 100inalargehouse. Out of doorsalso 
the tide of opinion turned and began to 
set strongly in favour of Lirrte Joun 
Rvussexz who, with all his tricks, was 
re-discovered to be a true Englishman 
at heart. But, a sad marplot is that 
outspoken press of ours! Upon this 
occasion, its mischievous activity car- 
ried to the ear of Count Buol words 
spoken in the strictest confidence to 
the English people, and forthwith there 
issued from Vienna a circular in which 
the whole tale we have briefed above 
was narrated to the world with the 
cruelest candour. Short-sighted Count 
Buol ! who could not see that his noble 
friend spoke only for the ear of John 
Bull, and in a strictly parliamentary 
sense, when he talked of those servants 
of German princes among whom * the 
Russian court distributes rewards, 
orders, distinctions, and by whom, in 
some cases, the receipt of money to pay 
debts will be accepted, and has been 
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liberally given to them to corrupt the 
independence and undermine the vital 
strength of Germany.” Thin-skinned 
Count Buol! who, yielding to the im- 
pulse of passion, cast down, ina moment, 
his chance of getting another order, and 
perhaps another bribe, by the services 
of that same friend in hoodwinking and 
betraying the British nation. The fatal 
circular did its work, and Lord John 

tussell stood convicted out of his own 
mouth of having paltered with the 
honour and safety of his country at 
Vienna, and of having deliberately de- 
ceived Parliament and people at home. 
The result was his expulsion from 
oflice for the second time within six 
months. Upon this occasion, Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton performed the 
part before sustained by Mr. Roebuck. 
On the 10th of July, Sir Edward gave 
notice that on the earliest opportunity 
that might present itself, he should 
move a resolution to the effect, “that 
the conduct of the minister charged 
with the negotiations at Vienna, and 
his continuance in office as a responsi- 
ble adviser of the Crown, have shaken 
the confidence which the country should 
place in those to whom the administra- 
tion of public aflairsis intrusted.” On 
the 16th of July this motion was ripe 
for hearing, but the accused man did 
not await his condemnation. A number 
of subordinate members of the Govern- 
ment, being less ignorant of the state of 
public opinion than their chiefs, had 
intimated that their support could not 
be counted upon in the approaching 
conflict, and Lord John Russell, signal- 
ising the occasion by a pathetic lament 
over the instability of fortune and the 
fragility of party friendships, resigned. 
The motion for a vote of censure was 
then withdrawn ; and a few days after- 
wards (July 19) another indictment, 
preferred by Mr. Roebuck against the 
Aberdeen Government, including such 
of the present ministersas were members 
of it, and founded upon the Report of 
the Sebastopol Inquiry Committee, was 
set aside on the ‘* previous question,” 
by a majority of 107. 

Lord Palmerston had now bafiled 
his open opponents, and he had also 
gained a still greater advantage by 
getting rid of seeming friends, but real 
and most dangerous rivals. He stood 
not, indeed, as the minister chosen by 
the nation to guide it through a peril- 
ous crisis, but as the only man whom 
a succession of storms and accidents 
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had left at the helm. The confidence 
felt in his nationality of spirit and 
hatred of despotism, at the beginning 
of the session, had been much abated. 
He was no longer reckoned upon as 
the statesman who was the minister, 
not of Austria, nor of Prussia, nor of 
Russia, but of England. Men are 
judged of by their companionships ; 
and he had consorted, with too much 
apparent harmony, with Gladstone, 
and Herbert, and Graham, and Rus- 
sell, to escape damage in his political 
reputation. He was indebted to the 
folly of the leaders of the Opposition 
for another chance of retrieving his 
position, On the 29th of July, Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Walpole joined with 
Messrs. Gladstone, Cardwell, Cobden, 
Ricardo, and Co., in opposing a reso- 
lution authorising the Crown to gua- 
rantee the Turkish loan; and the 
House being surprised into a division, 
the ministers were only saved from de- 
feat by a bare majority of three. The 
result of a different decision would 
have been the nullification of a con- 
vention concluded with France, and 
virtually a declaration by the Parlia- 
ment of England that they no longer 
sanctioned the Western alliance. It 
was fortunately prevented by the pru- 
dence of some Conservative members, 
among whom we feel satisfaction in 
being able to specify the representa- 
tives of our own city and the honour- 
able and learned member for Youghal. 
This ill-timed enterprise, undertaken in 
the very recklessness of party spirit, and 
in utter ignorance of the state of public 
opinion, gave a new impulse to the po- 
pular feeling. Another small section of 
party politicians was included among 
the objects of the popular indignation 
against philo-Russianism, and Lord 
Palmerston was again brought out into 
prominence as the champion of Eng- 
land, and the representative of her de- 
termination stoutly to fight her way to 
an honourable and permanent peace. 
Enjoying the advantage of the preva- 
lence of that sentiment throughout the 
country, and strengthening it by his 
latest words, the minister closed the 
session on the 14th of August, pro- 
roguing Parliament to the 23rd of 
October. Whether or not he shall 
then meet it under favourable aus- 
pices, must depend upon the course of 
circumstances, upon the conduct of 
other public men, but most of all upon 
his own firmness and fidelity to the 
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national cause. He has risen to his 
present elevation upon the blunders 
and faults of others; he can searcely 
be cast down from it except by blun- 
ders or faults of his own. A plain 
course is before him, and the simplest 
policy will guide him safely to the 
goal. The common sense of the na- 
tion has, in fact, now determined that 
but one division of parties shall exist. 
The mass of the people, without dis- 
tinction between Conservative and Li- 
beral, Whig and Tory, farmer and ma- 
nufacturer, English, Irish, and Scotch, 
stand for England and an honourable 
peace. On the opposite side is a small 
gang of partisans, bound together by 
no common sympathies disunited from 
old allies in the popular ranks by the 
anti-national sentiment, which is the 
single bond of their new association, 
Lord Palmerston has but to stand with 
the united nation openly and honestly, 
and no party leader now apparent will 
be preferred to him. 

Meanwhile, the time has arrived 
when it is necessary for those Whigs, 
Radicals, and Conservatives, who have 
been following their respective Wills- 
o’-the-wisp during the past session, to 
examine their position, and to take 
thought lest, upon the opening of a 
new one, they should find themselves 
pledged by a name to the support of 
views which they must condemn, and, 
what to some of them may perhaps 
seem worse, bound to an unpopular 
and sinking cause. To the two former 
classes it is, perhaps, little necessary 
to offer this caution: your small Whig 
is a wary animal; and there is no 
great danger that any of the species 
will run himself to death, following 
Lord John Russell in a course which 
manifestly does not lead towards the 
treasury benches. Of the Radicals 
we may say, with more respect, that 
in reference to the great question of 
the day they have already very gene- 
rally manfully discharged themselves 
from any allegiance they might have 
been supposed to owe to their crazy 
leaders. Many of the Conservatives, 
however, do seem to us to require to 
be warned of the prudence of examin- 
ing the colours of the banners under 
which they have been fighting. We 
have carefully looked into the speeches 
and motions of the regular Opposition 
in both Houses of Parliament for a 
definite pledge to an active prosecu- 
tion of the war, with a view to the hu- 
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miliation of Russia and the substantial 
curtailment of her power of aggression, 
and we confess we have found none. 
We have seen Mr. Disraeli joining 
with Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cobden 
in a truly Russian opposition to the 
Turkish loan; and the language of the 
Conservative leader’s chief party-ma- 
nifesto of the session was as ambiguous 
as any words it proposed to censure. 
Nay, we have heard and believe, that 
at a party-meeting, at which the terms 
of that motion were considered, a right 
honourable gentleman, formerly a col- 
league of Mr. Disraeli’s, objected to it 
as going too far; and recommended 
that a paraphrase of Mr. Milner Gib- 
son’s amendment, censuring the Go- 
vernment for not concluding peace 
with Russia on the Vienna terms, 
should be proposed, as the Derbyite 
counter-proposition, in its stead. 
There are many Conservative follow- 
ers who know that this is true, and fur- 
ther, that upon the same occasion, a 
noble earl, the representative of a duke- 
dom, and known as a staunch partisan, 
adopted the right hon. gentleman’s 
sentiments, and declared his participa- 
tion in his views. Surely, then, it is 
time the body of the party should in- 
uire whither it is following the head. 
t would be awkward to find oneself ina 
conclave of the Peace Congress at Man- 
chester, or in a Puseyite combination- 
room at Oxford, when the desired end 
of our journey lies in a direction very 
different. ‘The question of, where are 
we going, and in what company, 
certainly deserves consideration; and 
we hope the hasty summary we have 
given of some remarkable events of 
the session may be found to aid in its 
solution. The most extraordinary pe- 
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culiarity of the times is, in truth, the 
absolute ignorance of what is thought 
and said by those around them, in 
which our public men seem to be 
plunged. Had Lord Aberdeen known 
the estimation in which his policy was 
held throughout the land, we cannot 
think that, asa statesman, he would 
have persevered in it; or that, as a 
man of honour, he would have continued 
to occupy a position in which he was 
the object of general distrust. Had 
the chivalrous Lord Derby had any 
conception of the contempt in which 
the Russian members of the Coalition 
cabinet were held by the nation, would 
he have insulted his followers, and 
damaged his own character, by solicit- 
ing their help? Gladstone, Graham, 
and Herbert could not have been 
aware of the extent to which they 
were seen through, or they would 
scarcely have abandoned positions of 
great advantage for the furtherance of 
their designs, to which we trust they 
will never be permitted to return. 
Lord Palmerston did not know how 
perilously he tempted his own fate when 
he soiled himself by associating John 
Russell in his administration. The 
subordinate Conservatives moved in 
a palpable obscure when they sepa- 
rated themselves from the country by 
their votes upon the Turkish loan. 
Scarcely less strange is the quietude in 
which the people beheld this ignorance 
and its effects; and yet such calmness 
and forbearance have been ever the 
habit of this nation, in seasons of 
great peril. ‘To try, or to count upon, 
their long -suflering, ever so small a 
shade too much, would be a more fatal 
blunder than any that has yet been 
committed in this tragedy of errors. 
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